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“CHARGE IT” 


By Irving Bacheller OL YM PIAN 
Author of “ Keeping Up With Lizzie,” “ Eben Holden,” etc. 
[HE fun and philosophy of “Keeping Up With By James Oppenheim 
Lizzie” are even excelled in these new pages, Author of “ The Mine Tenths 
which reveal the wonderfully interesting doings | epecommpeantal the story of a 
of some of the same people—our old friend great career, this new novel 
Socrates Potter, Betsey Smead, the Warburtons },y Mr. Oppenheim sways nearly 
—and some very enjoyable new people, too. ety “with: its 
travagance and love of display have reached their 
height when the story opens. In fact, young P i 
Harry Van Alstyne’s slogan, “Charge it to Harry,” ‘Tagedy—all the suc- 
is the keynote of the whole town. As events Céssion- of intimate scenes un- 
come before our view we see the servants—under _ folded in a big city. It is wha‘ 
ae the wise guidance of Socrates—administering unconsciously a lesson to their snobbish employers; might be called the American, 
< we see the rise and final success of the Society of Useful Women; we see Marie Benson, fairy-tale: the young man going 
a4 “the most terrible talker in Pointview,” attempting to reform Nancy Doolittle; the financial forth upon his lonely adventures: 
difficulties of the young men in their attempt to keep up with Harry—all these and scoresof other _ pj, years of obscurity; his struggle 
pee humorously thoughtful scenes, and a delicate love story through them all. - between his love for women and 
ok Mlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net his thirst for power, and then the 


marvelous transformations of 
THE: VOICE transformations 


American life, the skyrocket rise 
to success—the clerk becomes the 
magnate, the drudge becomes a: 

NEW Dr. Lavendar story and a new heroine—two Mar-. 

ey garet Deland treats which make the perfect holiday book 
2 for reading or giving. By way of good measure, this story is 


Olympian. 
Mlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


located in old Chester. Phillippa is the girl—an old-fashioned 
little thing, full of pleasant silences and soft gayety and simple, 
startling truth-telling. Her father is a religious fanatic, who 
has experienced a deep and mystic religious revelation, and her 
lover is the orthodox village parson whose unconscious affection 
for Phillippa is most skilfully portrayed. The parson’s wooing 
of Phillippa is quite the quaintest and most charming story 
that Mrs. Deland has yet told. 


Mlustrated. Crown 8vo. Cover in Colors. $1.00 net 


THE STREET CALLED 
STRAIGHT 


“ CYTANDING out above the mass of recent fiction, ‘The Street 

Called Straight’ bids fair to have more than the brief vogue 
of the best seller. The plot is a subtle study in character and the 
end is a happy one. It is one book in a thousand.”—Evening 
Express (Portland, Me.). ‘“‘The story is one of tense emotional 
situations, treated with restraint and good taste and deep psy- 
chological insight.”—Times (New York). “The novelist is 
prolific in devising interesting situations and skilful in depicting 
contrasts of character that lend vitality to the successive scenes.” 
—North American (Philadelphia). 


THE 
WOMAN OF IT 


By Mark Lee Luther 


= is a genuinely clever | 


story in which some very 
real and humanly interesting peo- 
ple play their parts in the de- 
velopment of an ingenious plot, 
which has for a background the 
social life of Washington — not 
the brilliant panorama of official 
functions, but the real every-day 
social life of the capital with its 
fussy formalities and glaring in- 
congruities, as seen by the un- 
sophisticated wife of a newly 
elected Congressman. The author 
has a shrewd, convincing way of 
depicting character while the crisp 
readable dialogue helps to tell a 
story that takes strong hold on 
the sympathies and is really 
typical of American life. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


Eight Mlustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


THERED LANE 


‘ By Holman Day 

se Author of “ King Spruce,” “The Ramrodders,” etc 

A RATTLING good story of love and adventure, with its setting 
* near the land of Evangeline. The Canadian border, especially 

that part of it lying between Maine and New Brunswick, has been the 

scene of many strange adventures, in which smuggling and interracial 


MAY IVERSON 


TACKLES LIFE 
By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of “‘ May Iverson—Her Book,” “ Tale: >f 
the Cloister,” etc. 


HE sparkling: humor of the-e 
tales of school life prove 
irresistible. There is amusing '- 
venture and never-ending fun in 
the story of the young lady and 


= quarrels and unknown battles for forest rights have played a constant 
vA part. The author has occupied himself with not only romance and 
a adventure, but also the peculiar characters, eccentric and rare in fact, every youthful character in 
a humor, which he has found in our eastern borderland. There is per- the story is brimming over with 


the joy of living, and the author 
has been eminently successful in | 
her effort to impart to the reader | 
this same spirit of light-hearted : 
mirth. The mists of twenty ye:rs } 
have thoroughly mellowed these 
school-day recollections and add- 


haps no one of our writers who has a keener eye for the oddities of 
human nature than Mr. Day, and there is assuredly no one more in- 
timately acquainted with his field. While his new novel makes the 

* reader feel the strenuousness of competition and the actual shock of 
man against man in an almost primitive warfare, it nevertheless 
pictures the development of an absorbing love story, and it is peculiarly 
rich in quaint types which will live in the reader’s memory. ed to them an exquisite charm. 
Mlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net a. ” Mlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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Next 
Month 


comes the first of the big fall 
numbers— a magazine of - help 
and entertainment. 


The Revolt 
of the 


Farmer’s Wife 


“] will not have my children 
grow up as I have; I will not 
let them go through life in ig- 
norance, isolation and drudgery; 
they shall go to live in the city.” 
That was once the cry, but 
there is something new afoot. 
Martha Bensley Bruere and 
Robert Bruere have spent 
months traveling in the west, 
and in their first article, “‘ The 
War on the Cook-Stove,” they 
tell you what this big revolt 
means to every city household. 
It is a stirring account of big 
things—a great human story. 


The Gospel 
of the New 
Housekeeping 


Helen Louise Johnson—who is 
the Supreme Court in domestic 
science, as you know — shows 
what actually has been done to 
save overworked wives and per- 
plexed husbands in their fight to 
make the family income 
go around. The Bazar and 
Miss Johnson will gladly give 
you this help. 


Certrude 
Atherton 
holds the astounding belief that 
what we call Love Will Cease 
to Exist. You may not agree 
with her, but every word of hers 
will hold you. 


Frederick 
Townsend Martin 


from the Fifth Avenue point of 
view writes some observations 
n “Have We Americans Any 
Manners?” 


Three 
Short Stories 


“The Fairy Amelook,” by Mar- 
garita Spalding Gerry, another 
full of funny complications, 
called“ A First Night,” and one 
to bring a lump to the throat, 
“The Welding Power.” Also the 
big serial, “As Caesar’s Wife.” 


A New Play 


Would you like, with others of 
Harper’s Young People, to be a 
theatrical manager in your own 
neighborhood, and have the ex- 
clusive right to produce a new 
play? That is one of the sur- 
prises in the November Bazar. 


{| Every department is aglow with 
life. The Bazar believes that it has 
ready for you the best special ad- 


| tice and trained experts—and this 
service is yours for the asking. 


. Margarita Spalding G: 
XII. Mlustration by ‘James Montgomery Flagg _ 


Special 


Haw! Tue Fart Gown «+ « Frontispiece 
Drawn for Ha: Bazar by C. G. Sheldon 
Experience 
Tar Case RE James Oppenheim 486 
Illustrated with Photograph 
Waen I Was a Scooor-cmt Julia C.R. Dorr 488 
Illustrated with Portrait 
Faut Is Samuel Armstrong Hamilton 489 
Illustrated with Eight 
Announcement of Prize-winners 
BoarbDING-HOUSE Rosamond Lampman 494 
ustrat 
ustrated 
Prayers ror Lirrte Men anp WomEN . 4... John Martin 497 
Four Illustrations by John Rae 
Tilustrated with Photograph 
My Rev. Howard Arnold Walter 513 
ES . Bazar Readers 515 


For Harper’s Young People 


Tue Haprytanp . . . 495 HowtTHe Gray WasCavucut 496 
Lerrers From Mempers . . 495 Tue Own anp THE Pussy-cat . 496 
‘Prize-winners .. . . . 495 Dance or THE 496 
or Honor . . . . . 495 Puzzie Kings . 496 
Timely 
Low! Prescott Spofford 513 
ustra’ 
Tames You Can Make sut Cannot Buy -Arthur W. Rushmore 514 
Six Illustrations 
Tue Care or Basy’s Nose, Taroat, anp Ears . . Marianna Wheeler 518 
Former 's Hospital, N. Y. City 
Lire Insurance ror WomEN . . Belle Squire 520 
Tue Ten oF 521 
Tue Bazar Prize NeepLework ConrTest . - 523 
Tilustrated 
Tue Care or THE Hanns. Marie Montaigne 525 
Illustrated 
Turnes app A Smart Tovucn - 527 
Illustrated 
The Bazar’s Fashions 
Two Frenca House Gowns . 498 For Every-pay 505 
For Arrernoon Wear . . . 499 THe Mopistes are Snowina 506 
Racermon Gowns . . 500 For tHe GowNED WomEN 507 
501 Fasnions For Between Seasons . 508 
New Tamorep Suits. . - Fasnions For Autti Occasions. 509 
502 Noverms ror AUTUMN . 510 
Fasnions For Younc Gris. . 403 Mriinery anp Neckwear . 511 
Greus House Frocxs .. . 504 Bazar Patrerns .. . . 528-529 
The Bazar’s Departments 
Ocroper Smices. . .. . . 493 Home Decoration anv For- 
Tue Way I DwiIr. ... . 516 NISHING 517 
Goop Form ..... . . 516 Home Srupy anp Cure Tortcs. 519 
News From THE SHops . . . 517 Tue Puzzte 530 
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Information for Subscribers 

Harper's Bazar is published monthly. Single 1s cents. Yearly subscriptions, 
$1.25, in the United } Seates, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines; $1.60 in Canada; 
$1.97 in other countries. 

safest to send your su! ation ie express y order. u 

York City. 

When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, 
using the plank inclosed, so that no interruption wiil occur in your receipt of The Bazar. 

In rene change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now be- 
irig sent, as as the new one. 


AUTUMN FASHION NUMBER 


A special number this month, devoted to a 
big and fascinating side of life. From the 
frontispiece, a Wanamaker importation, on 
thrdugh the sixteen pages in color, to the prac 
tical patterns on the last pages you will find 
the newest and best in patterns. 


YOUR LETTERS 


The Bazar is equipped for carefully and 
quickly giving service. Letters written to the 
departments (see note in each for proper addres 
will be welcome. Letters on any other topics 
will also be received gladly. The Bazar believ 
that it has. ready for you the best special advi 
and trained experts__and this help is yours for 
the asking. 


s) 


es 
ce 


Harrver & Brotuers, Publishers; Harvey, President, Praaktin Square, 
York, N. Y.; Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary Pranklin Square, New York, N. 
Prederick T. ‘Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square. New York, N. Y. 

at the Now York Post-cllice an second-class mail. 


‘All the World 
Loves 
A Good Breakfast 


Some of the old-world 
races do not eat breakfast. 


The “breakfast habit” is 
peculiar to the Anglo- 
Saxons, the race that has 
changed the map of the 
world. A wholesome, 
nutritious breakfast is 
demanded by the healthy 
man or woman who works 
with hand or brain. But 
be sure the breakfast is 
wholesome, nutritious and 
easily digested. 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Biscuit 


heated in the oven to re- 
store crispness and eaten 
with milk or cream and a 
little fruit, makes an ideal 
breakfast, supplying all the 
nutriment needed for half a 
day’s work or play. Shred- 
ded Wheat is a simple, 
natural, elemental food, 
made of the whole wheat, 
steam-cooked, shredded and 
baked in the cleanest, finest, 
most hygienic food factory 
in the world. 


For breakfast heat the Biscuit 
in the oven to restore crisp- 
ness, then cover with sliced 
pears or other fruits and serve 
with milk or cream, sweeten- 
ing to suit the taste. 


Made by 

The Shredded Wheat es 
Company 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Stories race 
At THE Enp or tHE Lane . ..... =. =. - George Weston 482 ‘ 
Illustrated by Robert W. Amick os 
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DRAWN FOR HARPER’S BAZAR BY GC. G SHELDON 


FROM A COMPOSITE GOWN SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO SHOW THE BEST OF THE NEWEST 
FALL STYLE TENDENCIES IN HAT, COLLAR, COAT, SLEEVE, WAIST LINE, SKIRT, AND SHOES 
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HARPERS BAZAR 


OCTOBER if 


The monthly letter this time has three mighty big messages to members of The Bazar Family, 
and other matters which you will wish to know about—and to talk over with your friends 


WILL NOT have my children grow up as I have; I 
will not let them go through life in ignorance, isola- 
tion, and drudgery; they shall go to live in the city.” 

This cry of the Farmer’s Wife, in words and deeds, 
has been going on for a generation. It was indeed 
a cry from the heart, but what of the results? A 
whole generation has turned to the city, multiplying 
the consuming class and sending up prices—and the 
Farmer’s Wife is still on the farm. But a big thing has been going 
on, almost silently, for some time. It is the revolt of the Farmer’s 
Wife. She has decided that life can be worth living on the farm. 

The editors have been amazed at the situation revealed after 
several months of investigation. The Nation is suffering from an 
undersupply of food, and our cities have passed from crowding to 
congestion. The situation is a national calamity—yes, it is as 
big as that. 

There are two people who understand it; who, out of the great 
tangle of interests and privilege have followed the straight human 
road to its solution. They are Martha Bensley Bruere and Robert 
Bruere. For months they have traveled over the country for 
The Bazar, observing everything touching on the question. The 
result is “The Revolt of the Farmer’s Wife,”’ which begins in the 
next number. 


“’TTHE WAR ON THE COOK-STOVE,” which is the title of the 

first article, shows the revolt in full swing. There is a note 
of victory in this message from the front to the effect that the 
Farmer’s Wife is becoming the best customer for fireless cookers, 
vacuum cleaners, and automatic dish-washers. In a Kansas neigh- 
borhood she has banded together to buy a canning apparatus. 
She has become a good customer, too, for the efficient, moderate- 
priced automobile. 

If the women of southern Wisconsin have lessened home drudgery 
by covering these counties with a network of electric-power wires, 
wouldn’t it help the women of Nevada to do likewise, if they knew 
how it had been done? If Indiana has been so filled with trolleys 
that the old deadly isolation has been destroyed, why should not the 
same thing be done in the Dakotas? If the schools of Virginia are 
hitching themselves up with the social and economic life of their 
communities, why not work out the same system in Maine? If the 
New York State women past middle life are forming village im- 
provement societies, and helping the schools, why should not eld- 
erly country women everywhere stop going to waste by the fire- 
side and give the community what it has a right to expect of them? 


HE REVOLT OF THE FARMER’S WIFE,” as Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruere will reveal it to The Bazar Family, 
means two things: (1) That she is making the country 
a better place for herself and her children than the 
city can ever be, and by co-operation with her neigh- 
bors is building a new life in the country. (2) That 
she is helping to lift the burden of the high cost of 
living from city dwellers. 

The Bazar, during the months that “The Revolt of the Farmer’s. 
Wife” has been in preparation, has found that it can help. Its 


share in the improvement of country life will be that of a clearing-- 


house for the exchange of ideas and suggestions. The Farmer’s 
Wife is urged to write to The Bazar. What are your difficiiltiés? 
What are you and your neighbors doing to overcome them?’ Have 
you the kind of home that satisfies you? Have you electricity in 
your house, a telephone? Have you good roads? Have you a 
trolley at your door? Is your country school giving your childrén 
the kind of education they ought to have? Your name will not 
be used, nor will anything by which you could be identified be 
printed; your letters and questions will be welcome. 


E ALL KNOW that the doctor comes into the home, 
sits beside the patient and carefully studies the condi- 
tions and symptoms. Then, with his expert pro- 
fessional knowledge he diagnoses the case and pre- 
scribes the needed remedies. Now suppose that the 
household is sick from trying to meet the increased 
cost of living, that the income is weak, that the strength 
or training of the wife is not sufficient for easily 
handling the complicated task of nfodern<housekeeping in city, 
town, or farm. Wouldn’t you call in an expert if you could find 
one? It is to every one of these sick households, to the thousands 
of overburdened wives and perplexed husbands, that The Bazar 
brings good news. There is such an expert. 

It is really the gospel of a new housekeeping that Helen Louise 
Johnson has worked out into a simple, understandable salvation 
for our homes. It is both old and new. It might be called Living 
on the Budget Plan, to use a business term for a system so simple 
that no business technicalities enter into it. It is not a theory. 

For several: years now Helen Louise Johnson has gone from 
one end of the country to the other adapting her expert knowl- 
edge of domestic economy to the wider, bigger problem. This 
will be her seventeenth year of lectures before the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences—an unprecedented record—and she 
finds there and elsewhere audiences like a big family waiting for 
her. Now she is equipped—ready to help a larger audience, The 
Bazar Family. : 

The editors feel that it would be hard to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this announcement. The first article will be printed in the 
next number. It will show you exactly what you can do by show- 
ing you what actually has been done in the households she tells you 
about. Not this only. It is more than a series of articles. You 
can have Miss Johnson’s personal help with your own problem. 
You may write to her fully and freely. 


W 


HINKING that good fortune and success are for others 
but not for us is a habit of mind into which many 
fall. It is true, but useless to tell such women and 
girls, that they can succeed if they will, that no ob- 
stacle can stop them, that what others have done they 
can do. The touching point about it is that they 
want so little. Letters to The Bazar show that nearly 
always it is the simple things just out of reach which 
give to life this sense of failure. Many times the editors have 
studied individual cases and almost invariably they have found 
that the cause is lack of money to satisfy some personal taste or 
enjoy some little extravagance. 

This is why the editors hope that every member of The Bazar 
Family will read carefully the story of the Kismet Club on page 510. 

That story treats of the practical question. However, this 
Kismet Club idea has a larger usefulness than that. It lies in the 
margin of success which you can put around your life. It is done 
by gently taking away the bitter feeling that the good things of this 
world are for others, but not for you. 


SOME MEMBERS of The Bazar Family are going to smile 
~ at two or three Christmas articles in this number. A little 
girl ‘once asked why it couldn’t:be “Christmas Every Day,” as 
those ‘of us. know who remember how Mr. Howells takes the small 
wonderer on his knee—in the book—and tells her the reasons. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, writing in this October number of The 
Bazar, is doing a fine service in providing many homes with their 
Christmas blossoms. You might buy them at Christmas-time— 
yes, but why not have the pleasure of growing them! 

It will be good news to John Martin’s friends to know that 
“Prayers for Little Men and Women” is to be made into a book. 


Copyright, 1912, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 
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the lane 
that led 
to the 
house on 


the knoll 


the End the Lane 


By George Weston 


Illustrations 
by 

Robert W. 
Amick 


HEN they reached the lane that led to the 

house on the knoll, Renshaw touched the 

driver on the shoulder. “I'll get out 

here,” he said. The surrey stopped and 
Renshaw stepped to the ground. He held his watch in 
front of one of the carriage lamps. ‘‘Nine o'clock,” he 
said. ‘Come back at eleven.” 

The driver, with the silence of a man in a dream, turned 
the horses around until they faced the village, and the 
sound and sight of the surrey were soon lost in the night. 

Renshaw looked around him and laughed. Many years 
had passed since he had last been at that corner and it is 
well to greet old friends with a smile. A breeze from the 
south enveloped him. ‘I open my arms to the night,” 
quoth he, “‘and my love hath embraced me.” 

And so he stood with that air of whimsicality which was 
his charm. 

He dropped his arms then to search for a cigarette, and 
when the flare of the matvh lighted his face, it disclosed a 
smile that began in wistfulness and ended in longing. 
“Faugh!” said Renshaw. ‘To poison the perfection of 
night with a fume like this!” He dropped the cigarette 
and stepped upon it. ‘‘Advance!”’ he cried, and he 
entered the lane. 


| had been eleven years since last he had 
walked through the lane. Previous to that, 
the house on the knoll had been his home for 
three other years—three years in which he 
had worked with brushes and canvas and 
had painted his name on the column of 
fame. ‘I came here poor and went away 
rich,”’ he thought, “‘or did I come here 
rich and go away poor?” The paradox 
pleased him and he waved his hand at 
the moon. “Are you on a holiday, 
too, My Lady?" he asked of her. 
‘Then give me a He turned 
to his shadow on the road and per- 
formed the steps of a contredanse, 
humming: 


Advance then, oh, my dear, 
Ww near and give a sign; 
And calm thy pretty fear, 
‘or, oh, my heart is thine. 
And now my longing to eclipse 
T'll place a kiss upon thy lips. 


“Come now,” he said to the moon, 
“teli me the secret of your attraction, 
that I may know the better how to paint 
you. Is it your pallor? No; for pallor 
is only a symptom. Is it your melan- 
choly? No; for melancholy is a symptom, 
too. Then why are you pale and why are 
you sad end why do you move them so? 
Ah, now I know! It is because you are ex- 
tinct, because you are the ghost of what was 
once a life. And so I will paint you shining on 
a tomb and again the world will applaud and © 
wonder at my insight!’ He waved his hand with 
a rueful gesture. ‘Ah, we ghostly ones!’ he added: 
““How well we know each other! We move the world, 
but we cannot move ourselves!” 

On his right was a pond and in the water he caught 
the moon’s reflection. ‘Shadow of a shade,” he said, “that 
is my life.” The pond poured itself over a dam and jin- 
gied away on a bed of stones. ‘That, too, is my life,” 
said Renshaw. And he whistled a barcarolle. 

The house on the knoll looked down at him through 


an opening in the trees. ‘What an illumination!” thought 
Renshaw, stopping in the road. ‘‘Could they have heard 
from the village? No; for I @m sure that no one recog- 
nized me. What acoincidence! I try to surprise them 
and they respond by surprising me. I come five hundred 
miles to make a dramatic entrance and they advance the 
drama by setting the stage. . . . It would be curious if 
Mary were married to-night. . .. Ah, well; at least I would 
kiss the bride.” 

Eleven years before, when Fame had called him with her 
silver trumpets, Mary was ten years old. ‘And twenty- 
one is a pretty age,” thought Renshaw. “Would that it 
were mine!’”” They had been more than companions; 
they had been chums. He had gravely discussed his plans 


and pictures with her, and she had followed many of his 
dreams with a child’s clarity of vision—followed and some- 
times outdistanced him. They had raced over the fields 
together, hunted butterflies which had afterward served 
as models for his “Magic Cloud,” and on his Saturday ex- 
cursions she had carried the paint-box, and he had taken 
an extra stool, so that she could sit by his side under the 
umbrella and “ watch the picture grow.” 


ENSHAW sauntered toward the house on the knoll. 

“T wonder which one of us will surprise the other 
to-night. If she is being married, it will be like a drama. 
And though I like the drama—ah, well, at least I may 
kiss the bride and to-morrow I could not even do that.” 
He hummed a line from the contredanse: 


And calm thy pretty fear 


“Now that is a curious thought,” he mused, stopping 
and looking up at the stars. “Beauty, too, is dramatic. 
It is rare enough to take us by surprise; it has its note 
of tragedy; the villain Age pursues it—ah, villain!” 

he whispered, his mood and thought changing; ‘“ What 
have you done with my heart?” And with a whim- 

sical sigh, ‘‘ Not that I greatly care,”’ he added. 
He was near enough to the house to hear the 
music of a dance inside and to see the shadows 
that came and went upon the blinds, and it 
struck Renshaw with a new significance that 
although his picture“'The Waltz”had crowne:| 
his reputation, he himself could not dance. 

“The reviewer cannot write a novel,” he 
thought. ‘The critic cannot act. And 
perhaps I have painted too much of love. 
I have reduced it to the colors of the 
prism and the flourish of a brush. There 
is no illusion left.” He looked up at the 
moon. “Ah, we ghostly ones!” he 
smiled, and he climbed the piazza 
steps of the house on the knoll. 

The door was paneled with gla:: 
over which a curtain had been stretche:, 
and the light in the hall shone throuy ) 
upon Renshaw’s face. Blue-pale he 
seemed, in the rays of the lamp that 
filtered through the curtain, blue-pa’e 

and older than his years. ‘“‘It is difficu!: 

to make an entrance without knowin, 
the cue,” he was thinking. ‘I wonder ‘ 

Sarah still reigns in the kitchen.” 

the tips of his toes he walked around t! 
piazza and peered in the kitchen window. 
“To the life,” said he. He went to th 
kitchen door and opened it. 


TH kitchen was large, almost fabulous in 
its size, as though it were intended for the 
theater of an epic. Corners and cupboards w«'e 

lost in its shadows and its area made its cleanli- 
ness the more apparent. Along one of the walls 
stood the range, its circular damper open and disclo>- 
ing a fiery Maltese cross.~ With this exception te 
stove was black and gave no indication of the fire th’ 
burned within. A clock ticked somewhere with an ins\s- 
tence which was magnified because the clock was hidden 1" 
darkness, the senses, cheated of sight, demanding morc of 
the ear. Along another wall was a table and at this table 
stood a servant, adjusting a lamp which she had been 
trimming. “Ah, villain!” thousht Rershaw, “what have 
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you done with my Sarah?”’ And perhaps because of his sense 
of lost illusions, to me. . .’’ he thought, to me. . 

Sarah, still bending over the lamp, turned it the wrong 
way and for a moment the kitchen was dark. Then, re- 
versing the motion of the wheel, she turned the lamp up 
high and watched the wick to see if it were burning straight. 
Her face was well above the lamp and the shadows gave 
her a startled, almost a violent, look ‘and accentuated the 
upward turn of her nose. Her eyes were far apart, her 
mouth large and yet tenderly shaped, although her face 
and body were thin to the point of emaciation. She stepped 
back and the shadows fell at once from her face, but the 
look of violence seemed to go more slowly, as if indeed it 
were loath to go at all. 

“Good evening, my Lady Windowmere,” said Renshaw, 
taking a step forward and bowing low. Once she had posed 
for him; he had called the picture “Lady at Window,” 
and ever since he had insisted upon the title. 

“Mr. Renshaw!” she gasped.’ But, sceing his look of 
disappointment, she corrected herself. “Good evening, 
mv lord!” She curtseyed low, and then, approaching 
each other with many a burlesquerie, they bowed and 
curtseyed again. In her air, in her carriage, and as though 
but darkly seen, was the genius of tragi-comedy, that 
strange gift of laughing in tears and weeping in mirth. 
“\fy poor Sarah!” thought Renshaw. And he winked his 
eve at her and placed his finger drolly on his lip. 

“What's the matter?” she whispered. ‘Don’t they know 
you're here?” 

“ “Not yet. I heard the noise and I thought I would come 
around and see what it was all about. And besides, I’ve 
got a present for you.” 

‘For me?” 


if ELIBERATELY and with a pretense of pride, he 
produced a brooch, a necklace and a bracelet in 

oxvdized silver and amethysts. ‘‘They are,” he said, “for 

My Lady Windowmere.”” He fitted the bracelet and neck- 

lace in place and pinned the brooch at her throat. With 

her head held back she looked at him 

with that startled glance which was a 


Renshaw was already shaking hands with Mr. Knowlton. 
“Come now,” he said, watching Sarah and the cake. ‘Isn't 
this a surprise?” 

“The best I’ve had for years!"’ exclaimed Mr. Knowlton, 
his face lighting and his voice rambling over the room. 
Renshaw sat between them, and while they talked he looked 
from time to time at the company, some of whom he knew 
and to whom he sent a smile. 

“But I wish they would not look so sad when their faces 
are in repose,” he thought. “Or dre they right and am I 
wrong? And is this life a sad and serious thing?” 

Another cry of delight interrupted him. He looked up 
and Mary was holding out her hand. 

“How you have grown!” he said. He arose and, her hand 
still in his, she tried to guide him to the dancers in the next 
room. “But I can’t dance,”- he said, “and besides—I 
would rather talk.” 

“And so would I,” she said. ‘We'll walk around the 
piazza until the quadrille is finished. Will you wait for me 
out there?—or some one may come and get you. I must 
find a veil to put over my head.” 


HE opened the door and stood framed in the darkness. 

Then he shut the door and walked across the piazza 
to peer up at the moon and the stars. “Back again,” he 
said. ‘Did you miss me?” The leaves rustled on the 
branches. “The breeze sighs in the trees,"’ quoth he, ‘‘and 
they whisper your name.” He looked up at the shadows 
that swayed above him. ‘‘I wish you would spell it,”’ he 
gently mocked. The door opened and he turned around. 
Mary was silhouetted against the light of the hall, the 
cascade of her skirt gleaming with the sheen of silk and her 
veiled hair shimmering like an aura. She closed the door 
and joined him. 

“Let us walk on the grass,” he said. “It is dry, for I 
have tried it.” She gathered her draperies around her, 
and placed her hand on his arm. “Truly, but she has 
grown,” thought he. ‘And what have you done since I 
went away, Mary?” he asked, aloud. 


His eyes were on the darkness above. ‘We are all en- 
gaged for the next dance, Mary,” he said, “but we cannot 
always tell who our partners will be.” 

She seemed to miss his meaning. ‘I know at least who 
mine is going to be,”’ she said. 

He turned to her then like a man who is pleased with the 
unexpected. “My word, but you have grown!” said he. 
He looked at the stars, which pleased him; and he looked 
at the brook, which pleased him, too. And then he looked 
at Mary with the same air of pleasure with which he had 
gazed at the brook and the stars. 

“Let’s go back,” she said, “‘or they'll be looking for us." 

“Yes, Mary.” As though unconscious of it, he took her 
hand. “Let’s run!” he whispered. 

They ran to the house. 

“Wasn't that like old times?” he laughed, for thus they 
had run when she was a girl. Mary’s breath was coming 
deeply and her eyes were very bright. 

“How you have grown!” he murmured, and, taking her 
cheeks between his palms, he kissed her. 


ARY opened the door, but when she turned to look at 
hin, expecting that his glance would still be upon 
her, he was gazing at the night and carelessly humming: 

From the village came the first note of a bell. “Poor 
Sarah,” thought Renshaw, looking toward the kitchen 
window. And “Poor Mary,” he thought again. “I think 
I'll bring young Thompson to the point. He is too sure of 
his prize—a fault that can soon be corrected.’’ The idea 
fitted well his fancies and moods. ‘Deus ex machina,” 
he smiled, and “Bless you, my children."" The reverbera- 
tions of the bell died in the distance. “Ten o'clock,” 
thought Renshaw, entering the hall. ‘I have still an hour.” 

Mary had taken off her veil and was arranging her hair 
in front of a mirror. 

“Now that is strange,” said Renshaw. 

He was standing at Mary’s shoulder, watching her in the 

mirror while she arranged her hair. 
“What is strange?” she asked. 


part of her. 

“How did you know I'd be here?” 
she said. 

“T knew,” he said, and his voice was 
very knowing. 

“How did you know I wouldn’t be 
—married?” she asked. 

“Because men are fools,”’ he easily 
answered her. 

Her eyes opened wide. “You are 
right!’ she modded. “They are 
fools—all fools—but you.” 

“And I am not exempt,” he said. 
“And now tell me what the party is 
for.’ He pointed to the door which 
led into the front of the house. 

“Tt’s Mary’s birthday.” 

“Ts she married?” 

“Married? No! Didn’t I tell you 
that men are fools?” 

“But at least,” said Renshaw, ‘‘isn’t 
there some one in particular?” 

“There’s young Thompson,” scoffed 
Sarah. ‘He comes and he goes. He 
shillies and he shallies until I could 
knock his head against the wall. And 
some fine day they will quarrel, and 
she will send him packing and too proud 
ever to speak to him again. And he 
—the fool!—will stay away, and Mary 
will hold her head up all the higher, 
and one morning she will wake up and 
find that her hair is turning gray at 
the temples, and then she'll see the 
marks beneath her eyes—and that’s 
the way it goes.” 


“ The reflection of that young man who 
is eating cake in the corner. How he 
looks at 

“That's Frank Thompson,” said 
Mary; “it’s with him that I have the 
next dance.” 

“Are you sure?" asked Renshaw. 
The quadrille had come to an end and 
a local wit was performing a trick with 
a match-box and a_  walking-stick. 
“Life is made up of tricks like that,” 
thought Renshaw. ‘A little practice, 
a little deception, and a little patter— 
and hark, how the company applauds!” 
And aloud he repeated, ‘‘ Are you sure?” 

“Why, of course I'm sure,” said Mary. 
“Why shouldn't I be?” Their eyes met 
in the mirror. 

“No; let’s make him jealous,” whis- 
pered Renshaw. ‘He asked you for 

* the dance because he knew that if he 
didn't, some one else would. And life 
is a dance, too, Mary. So let’s make 
him jealous. Shall we?” 

Mary’s glance dropped for a moment, 
and for the third and last time that 
night she frowned to herself. 

“I will start by asking him to let 
me have the next dance with you,” 
said Renshaw, half turning away. 

“But you can’t dance.” 

“Oh, we'll sit it out,” he said. “ That's 
part of the play.” 

“But I don't think he will let you 
have it.” 

“Pooh!” laughed Renshaw. Watch!”’ 


“Poor Mary!” said Renshaw. “And- 
poor Sarah!’ he thought. 

“! came out to get some cake,"’ she 
sail, opening a cupboard. ‘They'll 
be after me in a minute if I don’t hurry up.” 

“Then you shall serve me with the cake. And is this 
young Thompson here to-night?” 

“He is always here!”’ said Sarah, at:d she mournfully 
fetched a knife. 

“Then give him the first piece of cake,” said Renshaw, 
“and I'll know who he is.” 


To doors and a passageway separated the kitchen from 

the rest of the house. Sarah opened the first door 
and Renshaw followed her into the passage. The sound 
of dancing became more audible. 

“It is like a comedy,” smiled Renshaw to himself. “The 
prelude has been played in the kitchen; the theater is dark- 
ened before the curtain rises; and now—” 

Sarah opened the second door and for a moment Renshaw 
was overwhelmed by the noise, the lights, and the warmth 
which assailed him. Then seeing Mr. and Mrs. Knowlton 
In the sitting-room, he made his way to them. 

“See what Sarah has brought with the cake,” he said, 
and hending over Mrs. Knowlton’s chair, he kissed her. 

She was a motherly woman of fifty-five, stout and some- 
what deaf. Her voice was softly broken like a lute with a 
loose string, and she had a trick of silent laughter in which 
her body shook and rocked itself as though in protest at the 
attempted solemnity of her expression. She was dressed 
in black satin, at which she seemed to be in awe, and around 
her neck was a gold chain which held a pair of eye-glasses 
that she seldom used, but which was always the finishing 
touch of her toilette. “You!” she laughed with the de- 
light of @ child. 


And still she looked past him and smiled at the dancers 


“Nothing,” she said. 

“Then you have done better than I have,”’ he answered 
her. “For I have taught my eye to paint, and now 
it cannot see; and I have taught my mind to express and 
now it cannot feel.” . 

“I saw your picture ‘The Song of the Nightingale,’’’ she 
said. ‘‘Wasn’t that seeing’and feeling?” 

“Just paint and expression,” he said. ‘An uncertain 
night, a trembling bush and a moon that looks ready to 
weep.” He glanced at her. Mary's face was upward 
turned and her eyes were glistening. Renshaw followed 
her glance. “Ah, we ghostly ones!” he sadly smiled, his 
lips moving but making no sound. 

“And ever since I saw it,”” she said, “whenever I think 
of it—at night—” 

They walked in silence for a time. The music of the 
violin was borne to them from the house and the music 
of the water floated toward them from the brook. Ren- 
shaw, abstracted and as though he were by himself, hummed 
a note or two and then pleasantly sang to the stars: 


“Awake, then, oh, my dear, 
Draw near give a sign; 


oh, ay e. 
Kise upon thy lige 
Mary’s hand moved on his sleeve, but he noted it not» 
and while he sang he kept his eyes upon the stars with that 
air of detachment which had lately grown upon him. Mary 
frowned a little to herself. 
“We must not go far,” she said. “I am engaged for the 
next dance.” 


HE gracefully sauntered out of her 

sight and reappeared with her 

mother on his arm. The two ap- 

proached Thompson and after a minute’s conversation 
Renshaw returned to Mary. 

“Your mother is going to dance with him,” he said, 
“so that we may talk over old times. Let us sit on the 
stairs. We shall be out of the way there and we can 
talk and watch at the same time.” 

A ruby lamp threw its glow upon her. ‘‘My Mary has 
grown to be a beauty,” he thought, “and I don’t wonder 
that Thompson is already watching us with the eyes of a 
dragon. .. . I wish that I had the eyes of a dragon, too, 
but—” For already he had unconsciously begun to ap- 
praise the girl by his side in picture values and to analyze 
the shading and the texture of her beauty. 

“Did you see the present I brought for Sarah?’’ he asked, 
changing the trend of his thoughts. 

“No!” And she was all attentive. “A present?” 

He told her about it. ‘“‘I brought three,” he said. ‘One 
for Sarah; one for your mother; and one for you.” 

“For me?” she cried. 

From his waistcoat he drew a locket, ‘You remember 
the butterflies in the ‘Magic Cloud?’” he asked. “And 
how you helped? The picture won a medal and I had a 
locket made of it—for Mary.” But almost while he was 
giving it to her he was watching the dancers in the next 
room. “I saw him then,” he whispered, ‘‘and his face was 
like a thundercloud.” 

She held the locket in her hand and looked at it, but 
there was no pleasure in her glance. 

“T wonder,” Renshaw was thinking as he watched the 
dancers, “‘ whether there can be any jealousy without love.”’ 
(Continued on page 512) 
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The Personal 
Experience of one 


Daughter 

Told for 

all Mothers 

and all Daughters 


Y mother’s method of 

meeting my incon- 

venient questionings 

and points of view 
which she did not wish to discuss 
varied from that of the mothers of 
many of my friends. Many of them 
got angry with their daughters or 
grieved over them, while my mother 
avoided, with an adroitness that 
was extraordinary, contact with any 
subject unpleasant to her. She did 
not meet any single thing squarely, 
she dodged every issue, and in this 
way she also avoided the heavy 
burden of responsibility which I 
tried to put on her—that of having 
anything to do with the building of 
my inner self. 

T am not writing this as a com- 
plaint concerning my mother, but it is rather an 
indictment of that older generation of women who 
treat the problems of their grown-up girls as my 
mother did mine, women who like to pretend 
that the conditions which confront their daughters 
are the same as those which confronted them. 

Any implication that this is not so, any plea 
for guidance in this modern and complex world, 
is met sometimes by silence, by the smooth avoid- 
ance such as my mother practised, often by anger 
—that attitude of mind which says to the young, 
“You think differently from me, therefore 
wrongly,” by smooth patronage which tries to 
make the young and searching mind feel its im- 
maturity because it has tried to think—an attitude 
which as good as says,“ There, there, my dear, you 
will get through thinking when you are my age.” 

I do not think I am exaggerating when I say 
that the average mother in this country—the 
average, educated, intelligent mother—avoids par- 
ticipating in the intellectual development of her 
daughters. I have known one middle-aged woman 
after amother who resented the fact that her girls 
thought; and by her open disapproval of what 
they were thinking, or by the tacit method of 
avoiding discussion, as employed by my mother, did 
what she could to limit their intellectual growth. 

‘There is too much open discussion in the air 
to-day for a girl to be shut away from life and 
so from thought as she once could be. There are 
problems on every hand which a girl must think 
about even though she cannot answer them, so it 
is fruitless for older women to try to be thought- 
mufflers any more. What they succeed wonder- 
fully in doing is in breaking the current of sym- 
pathy that exists between them and their 
daughters. ‘lhey do not stop their daughters from 
thinking or from talking about the things they 
think, but they do prevent them from talking to 
them, so that in the end the last person in the 
world to whom a girl turns for discussion or ad- 
vice is her mother, being sure in advance of a lack 
of comprehension, and often being sure that this 
lack of comprehension would express itself in 
disapproval. 


When a “Mother’s Girl” Begins to Think 
Y ESTRANGEMENT, if you can call it 
that, from my mother, dated from the mo- 
ment I began to think. I had been very much a 
“mother’s girl.” My mother and I had planned 
my frocks, we sewed a great deal together, we 
chatted together, we read poetry aloud together, 
and also a good deal of modern fiction. My 
mother was very fond of books, and kept abreast 
of the times. Our companionship was of a very 
beautiful sort and still is—as long as I keep 
within those prescribed limits and as long as I 
do not venture into any question that has to do 
with the life or thought of the country to-day. 
My mother is as much interested in my frocks 
to-day, now that I am twenty-seven, as she was 
wher I was seventeen. She still has that interest 
in books, nor does her dislike of the tendency of 
modern thought extend very far into literature. 
In fact, in my mother’s mind, literature had 
no relation whatever to anything else—it was 
just literature. Books were books, and her very 
real feeling for style led her into reading those 
writers whose works were most closely allied to 


life, without for a moment relating them to life © 


sideration. 
fixed, so wide and so 


Mother 
Didn’t Tell 


| The editors of The Bazar have received the following | 
from the writer of this article, which, they believe, shows the 
importance of this subject and the great necessity for treating 
it in a straightforward but careful way: 
‘«If | use my own case it is because | believe that it is 
typical of the generation of young women growing up 
to-day. There is not one single question of vital impor- 
tance that I can discuss freel 
never been able to get her advice or counsel—it seems to 
me that she rarely ever gave these matters her serious con- 
Between my mother and myself there is a gulf 
eep that it seems to me I cannot 


shout across it, and the same is true with most of my girl 
| friends, especially those whose parents live as mine do.” | 


with my mother. 


about her. When I say my mother, I also mean 
that group of women who were her friends. 

I lived in a medium-sized New England town 
and my people were in moderately well-to-do cir- 
cumstances. The home I was brought up in 
and the atmosphere of my home is reproduced 
from one part of this country to the other. 
Being in New England, it may be that my envi- 
ronment was more of a literary one than the 
average, that is to say, perhaps more books and 
magazines were read among us. When I wanted 
to go to college I met with no opposition from 
my parents, and here again in my life I repeat 
the contradictory experiences of thousands and 


- thousands of girls throughout the country. Al- 


though in my home I was denied the right of 
free speech, I was given all access to the modern 
sources of thought. Having my mental processes 
put into action, I was then supposed not to think. 


The Days Before College 


ye I was seventeen I went to college. Al- 

most up to this time my relations with my 
mother had been of unbroken pleasantness. She 
“furthered my interests,” as she called it, in 
every way. Young people were always welcome 
at our house, and we spent a great deal of time, 
as do many families like ourselves who are de- 
sirous of doing things nicely and have not many 
servants, in creating for ourselves all the nice- 
ties of life, making our own dinner favors, mak- 
ing bon-bons, cutting little sandwiches for our 
parties; and, again we spent much time in cre- 
ating the expensive adornments of life—the hand- 
work on clothes that has been so fashionable 
during the last years and which is so expensive 
when bought. We ornamented our things with 
it lavishly, or that is to say, to be nearer true, we 
ornamented my things. 

When I think of it now it seems so strange, a 
bird-cage sort of an existence. There we were, 
two grown women who sincerely thought our- 
selves belonging to the most useful and most in- 
tellectual part of the community producing noth- 
ing, doing nothing for any one but ourselves; 
reading aloud poetry and embroidering elaborate 
pieces of embroidery all for ourselves; while I, 
of course, studied for my college examinations. 
There were Latin, of course, mathematics, German, 
and all the things so curiously unrelated to life 
that they make our youngsters learn before they 
go to college. 

I went from this pleasant futile routine into 
college, quite unawakened, without having 
thought through on any subject. I, too, had re- 
garded books as literature, and what small won- 
derings I had had concerning the questions they 
aroused in my spirit I had kept to myself. 

Religion I had taken as a matter of course. 

Although I lived in a town where there was a 
good deal of small manufacturing, I knew noth- 
ing about the class struggle. It had only oc- 
curred to me to wonder why it was that I should 
live in idleness while women came from the other 
side of the world, asking to be allowed to work 
hard all their days in order that their children 
might live better or live at all. 

Of course no allusion to the relation of the 
sexes. had ever been made in my presence. I 
had a bare and almost fragmentary knowledge of 
the ordinary physiological facts of life and knew 


I have 


vaguely that much latitude was al- 

lowed to men that was not to 

women. 

The first thing I realized in col- 
lege was that I lived in a wide, 
chaotic, magnificent world —a _ ter- 
rible world, too—one full of injus- 
tice, inequality, struggle, and un- 
requited effort.- I glimpsed a wider 
horizon than I had ever dreamed 

_ of. I looked. down into darker 
depths than I had imagined were 
possible. What I went through at 
that time, if you like, was a sort of 

a mental awakening that was akin 

to. a religious conversion. 

I don’t mean for a moment that 
college does this for all girls. It 
just happened todo itforme.. This 
same realization of life and life’s 

problems comes in very different degrees to some 

young women, and to some it doesn’t come at 
all—and they keep on being the sort of daughters 
their mothers would like them to be. 

Young women of force, young women of initi- 
ative and with brains are the ones who have 
these disquieting visions of life. They are the 
ones who think. 

Because of this ever-expanding horizon, this 
enlarging vision of life, I was dazzled, confused, 
fascinated, repelled. When I learned of certain 
phases of our modern life and how certain women 
must live because of it, I suffered from a pain 
that went all the way from a general “ welt- 
schmertz” to a keen, poignant shame. Why 
shame, I don’t know. 

I know that I wanted to think out everything 
all at once, to see everything put right in the 
world all at once, and, above all, J wanted my 
mother, for I was nothing but a little girl who 
had learned about too many things too quickly 
and upon whom too many ideas had pressed all 
of a sudden. I suppose they had been there in 
the back of my head all the time. A great many 
of them had been there, religious doubts, for in- 
stance, questions concerning social inequality of 
the world. I needed a guiding hand over this 
terrible place I found the world to be. I needed 
to be taught to express myself, to be allowed to 
say freely to the ones nearest me all that was 
in my mind. 

The college which I attended was one of the 
larger ones. During that first year my shyness 
prevented me from getting in touch with any of 
the professors, and there was no older person 
with whom I could discuss anything. As I 
said. before, I wanted my mother. I wanted her 
as I had when I was a little girl and afraid of 
the dark, or when I reached out my hand physic- 
ally afraid of the great, rioting world, full of 
prancing horses and of dogs that barked. 

I wonder how many other girls like myself 
have wanted their mothers and wanted them in 
vain, and how many others learned before they 
grew up that it was no use wanting one’s*mother 
that way because one could never have 
er. 

When I got home my mother was sitting on the 
piazza, reading. She was the picture of mother- 
liness and peace, and I longed to throw my 
troubles on her and rest, but almost from the 
first moment of our first long talk together, I 
found this would be impossible. 


Entrenched in an Artificial World 
B= now I cannot begin to give the impres- 

sion that I received of my mother then 
and that from time to time has assailed me. She 
seemed, as far as I can put it into words, to be 
living on the inside of a crystal ball. I could see 
her and communicate with her, but as it were, by 
signs. She has never let any disturbing breath 
from the turbulent world disturb her calm, and she 
had no intention of letting me disturb it. The fact 
is, she had realized deep in her heart that the old 
order was passing away and giving place to the 
new, but she had entrenched herself impregnably 
in this comfortable, artificial world of hers and 
made believe that things were as they were when 
she was a girl. 

(Continued on page 523) 
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‘must see that; but then there’s Toby! 


O begin as was the fashion a century ago, 
“two young females” sat together in a fire- 
lit library—May Carbury and her sister 
Camilla, 

May, a tall young woman with the luminous gray 
eyes which all too rarely are to be found with black hair, 
sat over the fire which had died down to a ruddy 
glow, a closed book under her thoughtfully clasped 
hands. 

Camilla, the younger, sat in a big yellow plush arm- 
chair, one foot curled under her, the other hanging, a 
marvel of dainty smallness, from under her lacey skirts. 
Neither girl had spoken for some time, when the elder 
suddenly broke the heavy silence. 

“You'll admit it’s rather a predicament!” 

Camilla smiled, but did not answer; and May, who, 
in spite of her rather classic face, was much the greater 
talker of the two, went on. 

“Of course I care for him; any one with half an eye 
And Toby is such 
a lamb. When he plays that thing of Sinding’s—the one 
you hated so, you vandal!—I almost fall on his neck. 
Then—I notice his necktie, and am saved, temporarily. 
It is queer about Toby’s neckties,” she continued, re- 
flectively. “I know he gets them at Haskell & Haskell’s, 
and he ties them almost right, and yet they are all 
wrong. Whereas his—I mean Frank’s—are very badly 
tied, and as often as not the wrong colors, and yet they 
are somehow—all right. Perhaps you can explain it? 
You are sometimes so very observant!” 

The speaker took the poker as she finished, and with a 
well-directed blow demolished a charred log. Camilla’s 
smile had gone, her curly head was snuggled cosily into 
the soft side of the chair, and she was going to sleep. 

May watched her rosy young face with tender amuse 
ment, and then, rising, drew a silk rug over her sister’s 
shoulders. As she went back to her chair, a door opened 
and a man came in. 

“Toby!” 

Holding out her hand, she humbly drew his attention 
to the sleeper. “She’s awfully tired, poor dear—she was 
out all morning. Sit down, Toby. I am glad to see 
you.” 

Mr. Herford drew up a chair. 

“A fellow can’t ever see you without being chaperoned 
by her,” he grumbled. 

May blushed. “Surely, you don’t mind Camilla!” 

“Don’t 1?” He held his shapely hands to the flames 
and smiled at her. The cravat, she noticed, was quite 
faultless to-day. 

“Well, mever mind, she’s asleep now—I me#m—+tell 
me about the concert.” 

“Bad. A beast of a concert. The man had no little 
fingers —I mean, practically speaking. All the little 
finger notes were lost under a positive thunder of 
thumb-work. I never heard such thumbs. Why didn’t 
you go?” 

“T’m not keen on thumbs, and, besides, Camilla was not 
very well—” 

“You are a positive slave to that—creature!” 


CARBURY laughed. 
called names.” 

“Oh, well—of course she is—she really is, I mean it— 
a duck and a lamb and—a beauty, though I prefer eye- 
brows myself,” he added, with an expressive glance at 
May, “to—hairless bumps!” 

The girl burst out laughing. “Well, you are rude! 
It’s an excellent thing that she is asleep.” 

“Oh, ’'m not afraid of her! And ”—the clock struck 
four, arf, waiting until it had ceased, he went on with an 
utter change of tone: “Miss Carbury—May—lI’ve tried 
for a long time to have a word or two with you alone—” 

“But we are not alone,” she interposed, nervously. 
“She is a very light sleeper—” 

The younger girl, indeed, was at that moment stirring 
uneasily in her chair. 

“I know it, but if she wakes up it will be perfectly 

less. May, will you marry me?” 

“Toby—I—I don’t know what to say—” 

“Say yes. Please do,” he urged, very much in earnest, 


“T won’t have my sister 


The fire had 
died down to 
a ruddy glow 


taking her hand and looking up into 
her flushed face. 


not as much as—as I should like—” 
“Ssh!” he interrupted, in an ago- 
nized whisper, “ she’s going to wake up!” 
But Camilla, after a deep groan as of troublous dreams, 
subsided again into quiet. 


ERFORD, who in his despair had dropped May’s 

hand, now wished that he had not done so, but it 
was too late. “Of course you don’t love me as I love 
you,” he resumed, with a malignant glance at the un- 
conscious breaker of the charm, “that would be impossi- 
ble, but if you could only try to care for me just a 
little—” 

Camilla’s red slipper had slipped from a nerveless foot 
and fell with a little clatter to the floor. 

May sprang and picked it up, her eyes changing to a 
look of the sweetest tenderness. “ Did you ever see such 
wee feet?” she asked, drawing down the shawl, with some 
inconsistency, over the foot in question as she spoke. 
The musician frowned. 

“TI think my question deserves an answer,” he ob- 
served, stiffly. 

“T beg your pardon. It does deserve one. 
to hurt you, but—I cannot marry you.” 

She was so surprised by her own fullness of decision 
that when he had gone—she stood staring at the door, 
half wondering if it had not been a dream. 

Then, hearing a merry laugh, she turned. 

“Oh, you wretch! You were awake! I do believe you 
were. Shame on you, Camilla Carbury!” 

But Camilla knew no shame, apparently, for her 
laughter was full of delight. 

May sat down again, and watched her sister gnawing 
a bit of chocolate. “It is all very well to grin, you 
Cheshire cat,” she pursued, “ but it is horrid to refuse a 
man. You wait!” 

“Wait!” repeated.Camilla, making a face at her. 

“Mr. Trent.” It was a footman. 

Frank Trent looked a little pale and stern as he shook 
hands with Miss Carbury. 


I am sorry 


“How are you, Camilla?” he added, a little per- 
functorily. 

“May, I'd like to see you alone.” 

But May was wise. “Oh, how can you be so rude, 
Frank? I can’t very well ask Camilla to leave the room, 


“But—I do not love you—at least 
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can I? 
you”? 
Camilla smiled and rubbed her hands briskly together. 
Politely disappearing was not nearly so amusing as im- 
politely staying on, it seemed. She leaned back and 
closed her eyes again. Frank Trent shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and was silent for a moment. 

“T am going to South Africa,” he said, abruptly. 

“ Africa!” 

“Yes. The ‘Luminary’ has made me a very good 
offer. They want an S. C.—” 

“But Frank—Africa!” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“ Because—surely New York is nicer?” 

“Nicer, yes. I suppose it is. But I am tired of New 
York, May.” 

“T—am sorry.” 

Trent looked at her keenly. “Are you? My going is 
not as yet a certainty. I have not yet accepted the 
offer.” 

She did not answer. 

“Your mother will miss you, and your aunt Jane,” 
was what she did at length say with staid politeness. 

“My aunt Jane in particular. Yes, I can quite 
imagine my aunt Jane being utterly disconsolate—” 


And, as you see, she refuses to politely disap- 


| struck the girl suddenly that she had never heard 
him say a disagreeable word to any one but herself, 
and she resolved to ponder on the fact later. 

“Still, South Africa must he—charming.” 

His thin, clever face changed. “ May, you won’t let 
me go?” 

ir” 

“You. Of course you and only you. 
try again, but—” 

“Ssh! Camilla!” 

“Bother Camilla! I am a fool, I say, but I just saw 
Toby Herford. and he looked so down at the mouth—” 

The girl burst into a soft laugh. “Toby! What has 
he to do with Africa?” 

“A lot. With the Africa-Trent Combination, a lot. 
Are you going to marry him?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why 

“ Because I don’t—don’t care enough for him.” 

“In that case you do care for me. It has always lain 
between him and me—” 

“Ssh!” 

They stood anxiously watching, while Camilla, 
with a luxurious yawn, changed her position, rubbed 
her eyes, and then with a sigh of comfort resumed her 
nap. 
“She’s playing ‘*possum,” commented Trent, 
piciously. 

“No, no, she always can sleep at a moment’s notice.” 

“ Well, there never was any one else. Was there?” 

No.” 


I am a fool to 


HE could be as bold as he, she found to her satis- 
faction, and looked him square in the eye. 

“ Well—then you do love me, you—you wonder!” 
He caught her in his arms. 

‘May!” Camilla, very wide awake, was staring at 
them. “ May!” 

“Come, Camilla, don’t be so shocked. May 
has promised to marry me—” 

“T have not!” 

“Don’t shock her. She is wondering why, 
if you have not, you were standing with my 
arms around you. Aren’t you, Camilla?” 

Camilla nodded gravely. “ Yes.” 

And Trent went on. “It has come to this, 
May, either you marry me or I go. I’ve been 
hanging around you for three years, and you 
have refused me twice. It was bound to be 
either Toby Herford or me, and it isn’t he. 
Is it? Never-mind Camilla. Camilla, you might go, 
you know.” 

May turned. 

“You are—rather awful, and I don’t like your way of 
—wooing. You are too masterful and I shall have to 
train you. I think—I don’t—love you at all. But—I 
can’t let you go to Africa!” . 

Camilla’s satisfaction took a sudden and curious form 
of expression. Lying on the floor, she kicked madly for 
a minute and then bit the toe of her slipper. She was 
only eighteen months old. 
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Workings of the New Method 


Case 


for Handling Nervous Children 


Ralph 


\\ 
” AR HE case I know best, naturally, is that “T’m thinking that I’m going to die, daddy,” he 
KS of our eldest son, Ralph, who is five said. 
“ae Y N years old. The baby is only a little I confess to an unpleasant and very sentimental 
YN over a year old and hasn’t as yet de- flutter. 
‘ YN veloped any startling moral problems. But Ralph “Well,” I said, lightly, “why do you think of 
Y ZN bristles with them; he emerges from his bed every that?” 
. VN morning a new child with whom we have to be- “Because at the hospital they put dead people 
% it 8 come acquainted during the course of the day; he in boxes and take them away and put them in the 
MAI is indeed “fearfully and wonderfully made.” ground.” 
GY Ralph’s troubles began, in the usual way, with There is, indeed, a home for incurables not far 


from us and funerals are all too common there; 


his body. We almost lost him during the first year, 
naturally a boy like Ralph did not take them for 


By James 


and it is only recently that his health has been 
® maintained with any steadiness. He is rather high- 
strung, extremely nervous, incredibly sensitive. 
His imagination runs away with him. When he was 
only a little over two, for instance, he came shrieking 
to his mother with the information that he had 
burned his hand. He had all the symptoms, except 
on his hand; _no redness, no mark, no smell. It 
developed then that he had been ironing with a toy 
iron, and the play had become so real to him that 
when he accidentally touched the iron he really felt 
that he had burned himself. We used to call him 
“Sentimental Tommy.” 

Such a child, as every mother knows, is an un- 
searchable puzzle. Intensely eager for knowledge, 
swift to see and understand, one does not know 
whether to tell him things, with the danger of his 
lying awake at night excited and over-alive, or to 
shut him off with the equal danger of arousing his 
false suspicions. 

The method we used with him, until recently, was 
not altogether the old-fashioned method, but it 
was to answer questions honestly wherever we felt 
that the new knowledge would not prove disturbing 
to him, and whenever he had a painful emotional 
experience we tried to switch his attention to some- 
thing else to make him swiftly forget. 

Take the simplest of matters: if he bumped his 
head we took him to the window and excitedly 
pointed out the passing car or anything unusual 
and he would stop crying, absorbed in a new inter- 
est. But we used essentially the same method 
when his mind was full of some great dread or fear: 
we tried to make him forget by getting him inter- 
ested in something else. 

And herein lay our error. 

Before explaining the reasons for the error I will 
give a couple of examples of the new method, be- 
lieving that it may seem justified of itself, as a mere 
matter of common sense. 

Some time ago Ralph was making an overnight 
visit to his grandmother. That evening, after sup- 
per, he was taken for a walk by one of his aunts, in 
the course of which a blind man approached them. 
This man came very close to Ralph and made a 
personal appeal, at the same time rolling about the 
whites of his eyes tc emphasize his pitiable state. 
Ralph was profoundly affected, and somewhat 
frightened. We spoke with him over the telephone 
twenty minutes later, and his first words were: 

“T saw a blind man with white eyes; I saw him 
on the street.” 


* run up to me, and cry out, 


Oppenheim 


“But he couldn’t help that,” I began. ‘That 
wasn’t his fault. You ought to feel sorry for him, 
instead of frightened. Suppose you were blind, 
would you want people to feel frightened about 
you? You see it came from being sick. Maybe 
if he could get the right eye-glasses he could see 
again, etc.” 

Step by step we argued about blindness and its 
causes and its possible cure until what had seemed 
something horrible and unnatural gradually grew 
to be something pitiable and quite natural, some- 
thing “that might happen to any one.’ 

However, he was far from reconciled; he “felt 
sorry for the poor man... just think, he can’t 
even see a thing!’’ but at the same time he felt a 
physical repulsion at the thought of the disfigured 
face. So I went a bit further with him. 

“Suppose,” I said, “that the blind man has a 
little boy, just as I have a little boy; and the blind 
man comes home in the evening. Don’t you sup- 
pose his little boy would run up to him, just as you 
‘Hello, dear daddy,’ and 
put his arms around his father’s neck and kiss and 
hug him? And do you suppose his little boy would 
feel frightened when he saw his daddy? And 
wouldn’t he love his daddy all the harder because 
his poor daddy couldn't even see his boy?” 

This line of argument appealed to Ralph’s imag- 
ination. 

“But has he a boy?” he asked me, suspiciously. 

“T shouldn't wonder,” I answered; and I went on. 
“Now just suppose I were blind, and had white eyes. 
What would you do when I came home in the 


evening?” 
“What?” Hewas fired with enthusiasm. ‘Why, 
daddy, I’d run up to you and say, ‘Hello, dear 


daddy,’ and put my arms around your neck and 
kiss you . . . and you could have some eye-glasses, 


Effectiveness of the Method 
EN minutes later Ralph was asleep. There 
hasn’t been any more thought about the blind 
man since. In short, he had relived the emotional 
experience, relived it rightly, with the right attitude, 
relived it to the utter end, and so was released from 


granted. 

“But, Ralph, ” I argued, “you're a little boy; 
you’ re not going to die for a great long time; you're 
going to grow and grow until you are a man like 
daddy.” 

“To be a soldier?” he asked. 

“Tf you want,” I replied. 

He took fresh fright from the words. 

“But soidiers go to war and get killed. I don’t 
want to get killed.” 

“How about being something else?” 

“Could I be a policeman?” 

“ Why not?” 

“Do policemen die?” 

“Oh, after a while I guess. But see how big and 
strong they are.” 

Then we had quite a talk on death. I told him 
it was a natural thing, that it wasn’t ‘“‘bad,” that 
people didn’t really die, that if he lost a hand (as 
he had lost some of the skin of a hand) he would 
still be alive, and so if he lost his whole body, 
which body then was only worth putting away, 
etc. . . . a crude enough argument, but which in 
the end seemed quite reasonable tohim. He calmed 
down, seemed contented, and went to sleep. The 
next morning he said blithely to his mother: 

“I’m going to die some day.” 

“And you're not afraid?’’ she asked. 

“Oh no,” he answered. 

“And why not?” 

“Because when I’m dead I'll come alive again.” 

These were his first “‘intimations of immortality.” 


Difference in the Methods 

marking these two cases it will be seen at a 
glance how the new method differs from the 

old. In the old we tried to make him forget the 

painful experience by switching his attention to 

something else. And herein, as I have said, lay 

our error. 

The whole point is, that the mind never forgets. 
This may sound strange in the face of the fact that 
we seem to be forgetting all the time. But what 
actually happens is this: what you have “in your 
mind” at any given moment is but a minute part 
of what is really in your mind; in other words, to 
use the well-known symbol, the conscious part of the 
mind is like the tip of the iceberg that shows above 
the water-line, and the unconscious part like the 
huge bulk of ice beneath. At the very moment that 
you are reading these words you are actually con- 
scious of but a few facts; say, of the case of Ralph, 


He spc*xe continuously of the matter that-evening. 
Next afternoon he came home, and while we were 
taking dinner his mother casually remarked: 

“So you saw a blind man, Ralph!” 

Ralph appeared deeply disturbed. 

“Don't talk about that, mother,” he said. 
terrible. I don’t want to think about it.” 

Nothing else was said. The usual struggle to 


it and set free. And in the process, what had been 
a monstrosity to him changed into a simple human 
being, not unlike the human beings he knew and 
loved. He beame reconciled, as it were, to the 
blind; accepted them as a part, a natural part, un- 
fortunately, of our human world. 

An instance even more elemental occurred about 
the same time. Ralph had been lying alone in bed 


the case of some child you know, and perhaps a 
feeling of puzzlement at what I am driving at. But 
you know well enough that these few facts are but 
an infinitesimal part of your mind; that stowed away 
in back of these facts are the experiences of your 
lifetime, an unnumbered crowd of facts. 

This is the first thing psychology teaches us; 


It’s 


WN 


m WA make him go to sleep alone followed, but after we for some time when he began crying tremulously. but during the last thirty years Freud, in Austria, 
: lagi thought the matter was settled, and that he was Each time I went in to him he gave as the reason, and Jung, in Switzerland, have made discoveries 
om \ Uy tucked away for the night, he began calling and “Nothing,” and I warned him. to stop and left him. which throw a new light on human nature; which |! | 
— I went in to him. Then finally I sat down beside him. I could see that make it we ory children 
yy N , What is it?” he was ing all over with fright. in a new way. We ow the relief of making {\ J 
¥ NY Pe I'm seeing the blind man and his white eyes all ‘‘Now tell me what’s the matter,” I urged. 4 “clean breast of it”; if we have done something \ UY } 
ee NY e time,” he answered. “Chums tell each other everything.” which we consider shameful or degrading or hor- \\)/7 } 
“It's nothing,” he answered at first, then finally we find that we are suffering until we can tell \\Z 
se: WY Example of the New Way he said, “My mind can’t stop it all to some one else. The murderer, to take NG 
ae KA Hy A YEAR ago I should have begun at once to “What is it thinking about?” an extreme instance, is harrowed and crazed by his \}& 
“s (A tell him some pleasant story that would make “T can’t tell you.” crime (in many cases) until he has confessed all, ('¥)\\) 
A (ww) him forget the blind man; but this time I deter- “Why not?” whereupon he finds a measure of relief and is more / 
ap \A mined that he should get full experience and take Then, in deep shame, “It’s too foolish: I can’t ready to meet his doom. It is with the mind, as \YV) 
, \\ A the right attitude toward it. tell you.” with the body: if you take a poison into your y 
at WY So I had him tell me what the man looked like “ Nothing’s foolish with chums,” I said. “Chums body you suffer until the poison is drained off; if | ) 
\\ Wy and asked him what frightened him. tell each other even the things they think are you take a poison into your mind you suffer until V/ 
his eyes looked,” he replied. “It was foolish.” it is extirpated. Or to put it differently: a phys- 
i ay He considered this argument and capitulated. (Continued on page 521) \) 
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Deserter 


N five days 
a week Mor- 
timer Leg- 
gett went 


decorously to school, 
in a trim blue serge 
suit and a blue sailor 
cap, but on Saturdays 
he shook the soil of 
civilization from him 
and went back to the 
primitive life. 

He changed his 
name as well as his 
clothes, and in full 
war dress, and a 
feather head - dress 
made of four defunct feather dusters and a white 
rooster, answered to nothing but his royal title of 
“Big Chief Rain-in-the-Face.” 

On this special Saturday the threatening weather 
and a toothache had conspired against him, so that it 
was nearly nine o’tlock when he joyously circled the 
hack piazza and made for the trackless wilderness 
composed of three small timber lots. 

He was still going at a rapid pace when he came 
around the corner of the long lane where the brook 
begins; but there he brought up and stood panting. 

The man slouching along with a big bundle under 
his arm stopped also. 

“How!” Mortimer Leggett saluted, politely. 

The man stared. Then he grinned a little. 

“How!” he replied, correctly. 

“T had a toothache this morning,” Mortimer Leggett 
said, breathlessly. “I’m going exploring.” 

“ Shucks,” said the man, admiringly, “so am I.” 

Mortimer Leggett gave a friendly war-whoop. 

“That’s great. Which way you going?” 

The man hesitated. The ugly lines around his 
mouth flashed into sight suddenly, and the good na- 
ture Was gone. 

“Oh, I’m just out from the city. I’m going on a 
ways to see the country. I’m sick of working like a 
dog for nothing.” 

“T am sorry,” said Mortimer Leggett. He did not 
see the ugly lines. He only saw that the man looked 
tired. Perhaps, after all, ugliness is often tiredness 
of body or spirit pushed to the breaking-point. 

“What's your name?” the boy persisted. 

“Oh, Jim.” 

“I'm ‘ Big Chief Rain-in-the-Face.’ It’s kind of lone- 
some playing alone. Father don’t get home till five, 
and the baby can’t walk yet.” 

“Shucks,” said the man again, half grudgingly. 
“Tl show you how to build an Indian hut.” 

“Tonest Injun? Where? Down by the brook?” 

“Sure.” 

“Tiave you really -got time?” Mortimer hesitated. 

“Time? I should think so. I’m just traveling for 
pleasure, Come on.” 

The May woods were tender and green. 

The wanderer’s knife was sharp, and his fingers 
were clever, 

In an hour or a little more he had cut and woven 
and iashioned a hut of branches and leaves, and Mor- 
time: Leggett, in an ecstasy of weariness and delight, 
his yellow and white war plumes over one ear, was 
Sitting cross-legged in the doorway. 

The man had thrown off his coat, and his big mus- 
cles showed through his ragged black shirt. 

“You are awful strong,” sighed Mortimer Leggett. 
“T liad typhoid last year. I ain’t so strong as you.” 

“By and by when you get rested up a bit, we’ll 
play you are a big chief and I’m a settler, and you 
fan see if you can get me.” 

“Oh,” squealed Mortimer Leggett. “Play it now.” 

“You sit still and rest first,” the man growled. 

“That’s just like God and fathers, ain’t it?” re- 
fleet: Mortimer Leggett. 

“What's like-what?” 

“Why, your looking after me and making me rest, 
that’s just like God—and fathers.” 

“T don’t know. Is it?” 

“Of course.” 

“How’s that?” curiously. 

The man had brought out a stubby old pipe and 
Was puffing on it. How the two youngsters at home 
Would enjoy these woods! He moved uneasily as he 
thought of them. They had never known anything 
but dirty brick walls and half-rations and cussing. 
Well, he had done all he could. He was sick of it. 
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He had been a crazy fool to marry, anyway; but they 
all did it. On ten dollars a week you can’t keep a 
wife and yourself, to say nothing of children. She 
had suffered too, Kitty had. 

It was time to cut loose. They’d-get along somehow 
without him. There were societies and things, he 
thought, vaguely. Big Johnson had deserted his 
family last summer, and they had lived high ever 
since; people did more for you if you lay down and 
whined, than they did if you kept on fighting. 

Kitty would not suffer, nor the children. 

Tommy was the youngest. He might take on some. 
He had always been a great boy for his father. 

“Excuse me,” he muttered, as the boy laughed. 

“You was dreaming out loud, wasn’t you?” Mor- 
timer Leggett questioned. “I was going to tell you 
about the puppies—and God—and fathers.” 

“Go ahead, then.” 

“One is brown and he’s got a black nose. I got 
three. Once ”—his voice dropped—“I forgot to feed 
them. I didn’t remember till it was night, and I was 
abed. It was awful dark. Father heard me crying.” 

“Shucks, what was you crying for?” 

“*Cause I knew the puppies was hungry.” 

“Well, he went down and fed ’em, didn’t he?” 

Mortimer Leggett stared. 

“No, sir. He said I must feed them. You see God 
takes care of father, and father takes care of me, and 
I take care of the puppies. Everybody ought to be 
like God, and take care of what’s his, then every- 
body would be taken care of, and would be happy.” 

The man puffed silently on his dirty pipe. 

“But my father, he went down with me to feed 
them. They cried when they saw me, and I cried 
too. I cried lots. My father said I was res-pon-sible 
for them, and everybody must take care of what he 
is res-pon-sible for, just like God.” 

The man nodd 

“Rested now, sonny?” he said, after a minute. 

“Oh yes. Will you play now?” 

“Sure thing. You can be the Indian, and come on 
skulking after me. I'll give you a fair chase. If you 
catch me you can tomahawk me.” 

Mortimer Leggett laughed out shrilly. 

Then the chase was-on. 


“He won't come in,” Mortimer Leggett explained 


A Short Story 


of a woman 

a boy 

and a great 
discovery “that’s 
just like God 


and fathers” 


Mortimer Leggett pursued cautiously, and for a 
little way the white man walked unconscious of his 
danger. Then a falling stone warned him, and he 
fled for his life. 

Being taller, he got scratched some with the bram- 
bles and blackberry-bushes. 

Still “Big Chief Rain-in-the Face” came on re- 
lentlessly. At last he had his victim. 

The white settler shut his eyes, and Big Chief 
Rain-in-the-Face took the slyly proffered pocket-knife 
and boldly scalped him. 

After that they both sat down and rested. 


“Wasn't that fun?” 
“ My legs ache.” 

“You're getting too tired. You got to quit and go 
on home and get your dinner. It’s clear noon.” 

“Yes, sir. You'll come too?” 

“Me? Shucks, no. I got something to eat.” 

“Oh, please,” Mortimer Leggett begged. “I want 
you to see my puppies. I got a duck, too, It’s lame.” 

The man went, at last, half because he was curious, 
half because the boy was such a coaxer. 

When they reached the house Mortimer Leggett got 
him as far as the back door, but there he stuck. 

“Now you just show me those puppies and that 
duck, and then I’m on my way.” 

At that minute the back door opened. 

“He won’t come in,” Mortimer Leggett explained. 

Little Mrs. Leggett looked frightened, and the man 
understood. 

“Of course not, son. You see,” he explained, “I was 
coming along, and the little chap just coaxed me 
into an Indian game with him. So I showed him how 
to make a hut, and then he wanted me to see his 
puppies and the lame duck, but I’m on my way” 

Mortimer Leggett’s mother’s face softened. 

“He gets lonesome,” she said. “There are no 
other children near. He isn’t very strong. That is 
why I let him run wild on Saturdays.” 

“He ought to run wild all the week,” the man 
growled. 

“ At first we thought we’d wait another year before 
we sent him to school, but he’s getting to be a pretty 
big boy—” 

The man laughed. 

“My oldest boy’s only six, but he’d make two of 
him.” 

“Oh, do you live near here?” 

“Yes, in Tarrytown,” the man’s voice changed 
subtly, as he remembered. 

“T’m just on a trip through—to Westberg,” vaguely. 

He could not remember afterward just why it was 
that he went in, but he did go in finally, and had din- 
ner with Mortimer Leggett. Nor could he have told 
how he came to hold the baby, nor why he stayed on 
in the afternoon, and showed Mortimer Leggett how 
to make an arrow, and half rebuilt the hut so that 
it would not collapse until he came again. 

Mortimer Leggett half cried when he went, and he 
had a pretty hard time getting away. 

“ The boy’s pretty tired,” he said to the little mother 
as he put him safely within the darkening kitchen, 
“but it won’t hurt him. He’ll sleep like a top.” 

“You’ve given him such a nice time, thank you. 
I might have known that you had a boy of your own, 
even though you had not told me,” Mrs. Leggett said, 
and put out her hand. 

The man took it carefully. His face flushed. 

“Perhaps,” she hesitated a little, yet her gentle 
eves seemed to be reading him through and through— 
“perhaps if you should get tired of city living, and 
wanted to come out this way with your family, my 
husband might be glad to see what he could do. He'd 
like to have a man whom he could depend upon 
around the place sometimes, and I should like a woman 
often to help me with the work and the children. 
We're trying to make the place pay so that my hus- 
band can leave the shop. You could talk it over with 
your wife—you seem fond of the country—and if you 
wanted to come out this way—” 

“Thank you,” the man’s voice stuck in his throat. 
“T—I think Kitty would like it fine. We're both 
pretty sick of the city. I'll talk it over with her.” 

A memory swept over him vividly of Kitty fresh 
and young in a pink dress she used to wear when he 
first went courting her, back there in Alleghany. She 
loved the country, did Kitty. Ah, but she was a pretty 
colleen then. Something hurt him in his throat, and 
he pulled awkwardly at the neck of his black shirt. 

He went down the smal) driveway. At the gate he 
paused and looked back. 

“Big Chief Rain-in-the-Face” waz waving to him 
frantically from a front window. 

He swung his cap in answer; then, tucking his bun- 
dle under his arm, he turned back toward the city 
from which he had come out in the gray morning. 


the boy sighed, breathlessly. 
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OTHING in myth or fable is stranger than 
the pranks which memory plays. We forget 
so much that is of vital importance, while 
the drifting of a sunlit cloud, the falling of 

a leaf, the bird’s nest in the apple tree, the creaking 
of the snow under our childish feet, the color of the 
gown we wore to our first party, and the boy we 
danced with, remain with us forever. 

Perhaps just here in the beginning, a few words re- 
lating to the early settlers of northern New England, 
by which I mean more especially New Hampshire and 
Vermont, may not be amiss. Story-tellers, novelists, 
even historians, have dwelt overmuch on the hardships, 
the privations, the roughness, and possibly the coarse- 
ness of that life. The other side of the shield has seldom 
been adequately shown. And in that day, as in this, 
there were shields and shields. All were not of the same 
metal. There were true democracy, loyal brotherhood, 
the strong tie of common need and common danger, 
tender sympathy, and willing service. But all were not 
on the same dead level, as to either capacity or achieve- 
ment. As Bradford, Carver, Standish, and others of the 
Mayflower pilgrims stand out in bold relief against the 
Plymouth background, head and shoulders above their 
fellows, so do a score of men whose names need not be 
mentioned here loom up against the background of our 
mountains, as prominent, as majestic, as they. 

Long before the Revolution the New England colonies 
had grown rich and prosperous. The young men whom 
they sent forth to conquer new worlds in the northern 
wilderness came, as a rule, from well-appointed homes, 
and were the sons of well-to-do fathers. They sought 
the mountains as the young men of our day seek the far 
West, led partly by love of adventure and partly by 
ambitién. Many of them were college men, and had 
seen other lands and older civilizations. ‘‘Scorners of 
fear and ease,” they could do all manner of manly work 
with their own hands, and yet when occasion fitted 
they could plume themselves with the best. They 
were not boors, but gentlemen. 

Is it to be supposed that their young wives left all 
their womanly graces behind them, and forgot to be as 
beautiful and charming as the law of circumstance per- 
mitted? If our great-great-great-grandmothers wore 
homespun of their own weaving, it was a fabric that had 
a beauty of its own that modern looms are proud to 
copy. And life was not all homespun. In the old oak 
chests that were the glory of many a log cabin there 
were rich brocades, and choice laces and embroidered 
linens that are the pride of their descendants. 

Not being a New-Englander myself save by love and 
adoption, and quite one-half of the life-current in my 
veins being pure French, I may surely be allowed to drop 
one sprig of ‘“‘rosemary—that’s for remembrance’’—on 


the graves of my father’s great-great-great-grand- 


mothers. 


Browsing in the Library 


PEREARS the question oftenest asked of those who 
have dared to live beyond fourscore is ‘“‘where and 
how were you educated?” But where and when does 
education begin? With the child’s first breath? For 
myself I have no recollection of any time when I could 
not read fluently; but I began to browse at my own 
sweet will inmy father’s well-chosen library—a rather 
large one for that time and place—when I was six years 
old. Sometimes I think the best part of my rather 
desultory education was the result of that browsing. 
It taught me the love of books, and a kind of hero- 
worship that was closely akin to reverence for the men 
who wrote them. 
I went to my first “grown-up” school in 1837—when 
I was twelve years old. I remember the date because 
that was the year when the young Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne, although she was not crowned till 
some months later. The boys and girls of my acquain- 
tance—aye, and the older folk also—saw the romance 
of the situation and reveled in it. There was not a 
Tory among us. We were all at Victoria's feet by virtue 
of her girlish womanhood. I remember the day of her 
coronation distinctly, the eager flow of talk at the dinner- 
table, and the enthusiasm of some young Southerners 
from the college who drank the young Queen’s health 
in cold water—possibly. The school was the Middle- 
bury Female Seminary, popularly styled the Midd. 
Fem. Sem. There were no women in those days. We 
were all females. An old gazetteer tells me that in 
1809 ‘‘Dr. John Willard of Middlebury married Miss 
Emma Hart, the principal of the famous seminary in 
that town.” He was in close sympathy with his wife, 
and was her adviser, helper, and inspirer. After some 
years they sought a wider field, however, and removed 
to Troy, where the fame of the Emma Willard Seminary 
became national if not world-wide. 
But the first old seminary lived on, and when I entered 
it it had been for some years in the charge of Miss 


Glimpses of a Young Girl’s 
Life Seventy-five Years Ago 


Although loved by two generations for her fiction Mrs. Dorr tells here one of her most interesting 
stories. Her poems, her novels—* Farmingdale” and many others—could not excel her own story 


By Julia 
C. R. Dorr 


Nancy Swift—a woman who was, I imagine, somewhat 
in advance of her own times. I do not know whether 
she was a great student—a real scholar—herself, or not. 
I was too young to analyze. But she had a great gift 
as a leader of other minds. And she taught us reverence 
for whatever was high and holy—than which nothing can 
be greater in its influence upon character. 

We studied in the school-room, each class having its 
own recitation-room, to which it withdrew at the proper 
time. Nearest to the door of exit was Miss Swift's 
own platform. Such a vivid picture of her as I have in 
my mind’s eye, after the lapse of so many years! She 
may not-have been tall, but like Mrs. Siddons she “had 
tall manners.” She might have been Minerva, as in 
her gown of golden brown, or pale yellow, with touches 
of black here and there, she took her stand on the plat- 
form at the close of day, calling each one of us by name 
and bidding us good night as we filed slowly past her, 
each courtesying in her turn. But the point of it all 
was that she courtesied to us, as if we had been of the 
blood royal. Could any girl help behaving well. 

One day, soon after I entered the school, it was 
furtively whispered in my ear that one of the elder girls 
was—a poet! Had I been told that the Angel Gabriel 
was one of my schoolmates I could not have been more 
overawed. Yet she slept and wakened, ate and drank, 
breathed common air, and occasionally missed in class, 
just like the rest of us! Such is fame. Alas! I have 
never heard of her since she left school. 

I cannot give our curriculum after all these years. 
Latin was considered of great importance, and French 
also. Greek was seldom taught in schools for girls, 
nor were the higher mathematics. Our grandmothers 
had indeed done something that they called ‘calculating 


eclipses”; but what their calculations amounted to is , 


beyond my telling. History, ancient and modern, was 
as good as a story-book, and most of us loved it. 


Traveling by Stage-coach 

events had so shaped themselves 
that my father had removed his household gods 

and goods from Middlebury to Rutland and estab- 

lished a new home. Less than two years passed, 

and I was reading another chapter of school life. 

At that time, instead of steam-cars and trolleys, 
Rutland’s only means of communication with the out- 
side world were the daily stage to Troy, and another 
across the mountains to Woodstock. Here a little group 
of three girls and one boy made up their minds that 
they could not afford to waste an entire winter—not 
they! So, with the aid and co-operation of our several 
parents, of course, we concocted a plan for attending 


“ Being asked to portray some phases of the school life of a 
girl long, long ago, 1 readily assent. Surely it would be de- 
lightful to reverse the order of things and go floating back 
down the river of time almost to the far-away spot where one 
embarked on the long voyage! I foresee that those terrible 
pronouns, | and We, will be in evidence continually ; and for 
their unwelcome presence 1 can only beg pardon in advance.” 


the Academy in a village two miles away. But we all 
wanted to live at- home, and pedestrianism was not 
to be thought of through snowdrifts and buffeting 
winds with the thermometer below zero. Co-operation 
was the only thing. So one father offered the services 
of a steady-going old gray mare. Another provided a 
two-seated sleigh or wagon, as fate decreed. Our snow 
was, unfortunately, proverbially fickle-minded. An 
aunt of one of us paid for the “keeping” of old Dolly, 
and Mr. Somebody came to the front in some way, 
though I forget how. The one boy of the party was to 
be the charioteer; and duly as the sun he appeared at 
our respective gates every morning to gather up his 
merry comrades. 

Let me say here that while I, the youngest of the 
quartette, was not quite fourteen, the eldest was a staid, 
womanly girl of twenty, who might have been forty as 
far as dignity of demeanor went. So our guardians, who 
were by no means forgetful of the proprieties in that far 
day, considered us sufficiently chaperoned. 

Well muffled in hoods and cloaks, and each armed 
with a lunch-basket and a satchel of books, off we went, 
up hill and down dale, in the clear winter sunshine when 
our whole world was a-sparkle, or under lowering winter 
skies. It did not matter which. What did we care for 
cold or dampness; ‘we to whom rheumatism was unknown, 
and pneumonia and neuralgia were not even words? 
People had inflammation of the lungs in those days, and 
never dreamed of tuberculosis. 

The “Academy” was the second story of the old town’ 
hall, just beyond the shadow of the tall church steeple. 
The-stairs were rough, and not always over-clean. 
The one large room, with its whitewashed walls and its 
many windows, was plain as a flag-staff. Two or three 
blackboards, dingy with age, faced the five rows of dull 
red desks that ran backward to the farthest wall. The 
teacher’s large desk was at the right of the door. In 
the middle of the room there was a great box-stove and 
there may have been a chair or two for chance visitors. 
That was all. There was not a globe, nor a map, nora 
picture. There may have been a big dictionary for the 
common weal, but I am not sure even of that. 

As for the scholars, they were a motley group— 
democratic to the last degree. As we crowded round 
the stove on a keen, frosty morning, when all the windows 
were ground glass and every nail in the heavy door was 
white, “cloth of frieze” touched ‘cloth of gold,’ and 
neither was disturbed by the contact. 


“How we all Studied!” 


| Pperany tary backward to those busy, shining hours, 
my first thought is, ‘How we all studied! How 
eager we were! What keen delight we took in construing 
an intricate sentence or in solving a hard problem!” 
There were about fifty scholars, or possibly seventy-five; 
and among them was a group of eight or ten bright young 
fellows who were fitting for college; preparing to cnter 
as sophomores the coming autumn. What an ambitious 
lot we were, to be sure! I was the only girl in the 
“advanced Latin,” and had the honor of a seat on one 
end of the long, narrow recitation bench, a little with- 
drawn, as was proper, from those stars of the first magni- 
tude. 

The problem of coeducation had not come up tien. 
If a girl wanted to study with her brother and his friends, 
she did it—and that was all there was of it. How we 
sought for the derivation of words! How we reveled in 
the classical dictionary, brought by one of us and thrown 
into the common stock, passing from hand to hend, 
from desk to desk! The first word of greeting in the 
morning was a question about the coming lesson; the 
latest word at night was a reminder of the last one. 

How many teachers did we have? Just once. | 
doubt very much if he was a marvel of learning, though 
I thought he was then. He was just out of college him- 
self, and he had had no wide experience of books or men. 
But he had the rare gift of being able to stimulate and 
inspire his scholars, and kindle every latent spar of 
enthusiasm in their natures. Enthusiasm is a better 
word than ambition in this connection. Study was 
joyful labor, done for the pure love of it. It was its 
own end; not simply a means to some other end. 

The village Academy of that day taught concen 
tration if it taught nothing else. Study and recitation 
went on in the same room and at the same time. We 
had but few iron-clad rules. Whispering inordinately 
was, of course, not allowable, but if there was real occasion 
for speaking we spoke, and no one was the worse for it. 
We had never heard the expression “good form.” It 
was not in vogue then. But if it had been, we would 
have said with one voice that it was not good form to 
disturb others. 

In one important respect the schools of seventy-five 
years ago differed widely from the schools of to-day: 
The prescribed studies, whatever they might be, wer 
(Continued on page 515) 
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ingle Bed Can Be Made “Successive” and Bloom All Next S 
A Sing e€ e€ an be ade uccessive an oom ext Summer ; 
SUGGESTIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON ‘ 
all VERY home grounds has some 
lot place in which there can be 
ng grown some of the beautiful 
bulbs. Spring-blooming bulbs 
ces must be planted in the autumn. They cs 
ba are known as “Dutch” bulbs, from the . 
red fact that they are propagated exclusively i 
A = in Holland, and cover the kinds known as ; 
“ys daffodils, narcissi, jonquils, tulips, hya- 
ay, cinths, erocus, allium, chionodoxa, etc. 
io- There are a number of other bulbous- 
rooted plants which shold be planted in 
as the fall, but as they are not Dutch spring- 
the blooming bulbs, they will not be consid- x 
rns planting to secure a large root-mass. 
seo Plants breathe through their roots and 
Led leaves, especially the bulbs. They cannot 4 
= live without air at the roots." When the % 
ie roots are surrounded by water the air is = 
a cut off and they die or become diseased. 2. Lower Layer of Bulbs 
for 
wn, 
ds? F manure is not available and leaf- ; 
and mold is, use equal parts of this and 
good loam from the garden, and to " 
wn each bushel of the mixture add one quart f; 
ple. of fine bone-meal and mix all well to- a 
pan, gether. If garden loam is not available, 
| its eut sods from the roadside, chop up 
hree well, and pack in a tight heap until the ? 
dull grass is rotted, and use this instead. 
The Bulbs planted in such a soil will make a 
In quick growth of roots and give the finest 
and of blooms in the spring. 
Ors. If the soil is sandy loam, when the beds 
ora and borders have been filled, or in case of S 
the the old beds when they have been dug and ‘ 
roughly raked, give them a dusting of 
ip— air-slaked lime in order to cure any acid- 4 
und ity in the soil, as they will not do well i 
lows in a “ sour ” soil. 
was Later you can plant the same bed with a 
and nasturtiums for summer blooming. Thus 
Gener Leger of it is beautiful from month to month. 
ours, 
How EDS made especially for the bulbs 
u1ing should be excavated at least two feet ! 
m !” deep, the stones and rubbish saved, and ; 
five; the poor subsoil set aside. The drainage 
oung should be put in the bottom to a depth 
enter of four inches, and may consist of stones, ~) 
tious bricks, cinders, or other mineral rubbish. 
1 the It is possible to have fair results by % 
1 one using good ordinary garden loam for the 
with soil for the beds or borders. But as ey 
agni- these are the first flowers of spring out- ® 
doors, most persons will want to have sp 
then. them as fine as possible, so I recommend , 
ends, a specially made soil, a matter of little * 
w we difficulty generally. In order that the Si 
ed in bulbs may make a large mass of root * 
andl growth this fall, before the hard freezing ay 
hand, stops growth, it is essential that the soil ‘3 
n the be loose and porous and filled with plenty 
1; the of “humus,” consisting of well-rotted 
one-half good loam. 
5. Bed Protected for Winter 
him- 
men, 
plant the late daffodils or tulips about 
rk 0 six inches from the top of the soil. 
op Cover just enough to put them out of 
; was sight, and lay on the crocus bulbs, and 4 
as 16 cover these an inch. Then place the snow- 
drops and cover out of sight, and press 
- all firmly by laying over the bed a wide 
-—~ board and walking on it. The bed should, 
> of course, be higher in the center than at 
oe the sides to carry off surplus water. The 
a protection should not be put on the beds 
* It until the ground is frozen an inch, when 
“a uld it may be covered with leaves or straw— 
rm to not to keep from freezing, but to prevent 
) alternate thawing and freezing in the 
-y-five early spring, which would lift them out 
5-day. of the ground. 
out A bed planted thus will give three re- 
; lays of bloom, covering five or six weeks, 
starting as soon as the snow disappears. 


The succession of brilliant flowers will be 
well worth the trouble. 


i 
7. Second Blooming of Bulbs 8. Bed Planted for Summer 
on 
> 4 


EADERS of The Bazar have made 

“The Wife’s Share” a most use- 

ful and keenly interesting discus- 

sion, and the large number of let- 

ters sent in makes difficult the work of 

The greatest point, 

XI however, is not in numbers or prizes, but in 

the helpful quality of the letters themselves. 

It is with much satisfaction that The Bazar 

has passed along these experiences, so that what indi- 

vidual families have discovered will now be useful to 

thousands—and especially to the new, young families 
who are working out financial plans of their own. 

Almost all of the writers have agreed that the only 

safe and sane working plan for the handling of the 

family income is a partnership in which husband and 

Widely different views 


— awarding the prizes. 


wife share the responsibility. 


Announcement of the Prize Winners 


The Wife’s Share 


Of the Husband’s Income—What Proportion? 


have been expressed as to whether the wife should 
have a definite allowance for her personal use. Some 
believe that such an allowance puts the wife in the 
position of a paid dependent. 
opinion is in favor of the allowance plan for house- 
hold expenses, with a large number of cases mentioned 
where the ideal plan is followed of dividing the sur- 
plus of the income, after necessary expenses have 
been paid, and an agreed-upon amount put aside 
as a savings fund. The failures have been heard 
from as well as the successes, each one pointing the 
more clearly to the safety of the partnership plan. 

The first prize, of $25, is awarded to S.C. D. This 
letter states clearly and helpfully the solution of the 
problem of home finances as it presents itself to a 
large class of American women. 

The second prize, of $20, is given to J. H. This 


But the balance of 


statement seems to the Judges to show 
with admirable common sense and good 
judgment the way the family income may 
be successfully administered by husband 
and wife jointly. 

The third prize is awarded to E. S. This : 
is a most inspiring story of success—not Wd 
success in the usual sense of accumulating 
wealth, but in the achievement of having 
begun on a very small income, wisely administered, 
with the splendid result of six college-graduate sons. 
no debts, and a happy home at middle life. 

When the three prizes offered had been aw arded 
there remained one paper which could not be omitted 
from mention. It was so clear and helpful in its solu- 
tion of the problem of the wife of the average Wwage- 
earner that an extra prize of $5 was given. 


First Prize 

Scientific Management 

Y husband is a university professor 

and we have always had to face the 
problem of making a good appearance on 
a small salary. We decided at the begin- 
ning that the good appearance paid, as 
some members of the faculty who lived in 
a poor, narrow way did not advance in 
status, while others, no more gifted, who 
kept up their social and civic interests, 
went steadily forward. Moreover, we 
wished to live our lives as we went on, not 
spend all the best part in preparing for 
the later years. At the same time, al- 
though we have made a good showing, we 
have kept carefully within our income. 
We have bought and paid for our home on 
the instalment plan. I believe in the prin- 
ciple of “scientific management.” 

For the last five years our income has 
been $180 per month. One-half of this 
my husband gives to me. I pay the house 
bills, my own personal expenses, chari- 
ties, club dues, and buy my own cloth- 
ing. My husband has paid for our home, 
attends to doctor and dentist bills, vaca- 
tion expenses (for the first few years we 
had no vacations), buys necessary books, 
magazines, and his own clothing, pays our 
church subscription, taxes, insurance, and 
his club and society dues. He pays for 
house repairs and cares for the garden. 
I pay for replenishment of supplies and 
for small recreations. Roughly speaking, 
he attends to all outside, I to all inside 
affairs. My yearly income is expended 
about as follows: 

Groceries (including fruit, vegetables 


eggs, butter, bread) ............. $240.00 
— (including breakfast bacon and 
am 


Fuel an@ casei 74.00 


Entertaining (extra food for dinners, 

teas, card-parties, etc., and woman 

Small personal expenses, such as car- 

fare. carriage ee postage, note- 

paper, printing, 
linen, etc. 30.00 
Charity (outside of church subscrip- 

tion paid by my husband) 
Club dues (one social, one literary, 

12.00 
House-cleaning (woman twice a month 


Theater and concert tickets........ 80.00 


Except for part of the washing and 

heavy cleaning, I do my own work. I 

make my own house dresses, blouses, un- 

derwear, etc., clean and press my clothes 

‘and those of my husband. It may inter- 

est you to know how I manage to dress 

on $225 a year. I give an approximate 
table: 

Tailor suit (dress suit one yeas at $70. 
rurabout suit the next at $30, total 
$100) average for year............. 

Reception gown (evening gown one year, 
afternoon gown the next).......... 

House dresses, shirtwaieta, etc., made by 

Rhoes, gloves, veils, a ete.. 15 

Underwear, made by 5 


Wraps (evening cloak one year $40, 
afternoon wrap the next year $30, 
raincoat the third year $20, total, 


$90) yearly average ............... 30 
Incidentals he o 5 


I always buy excellent material, but 
buy suits, wraps, shoes, gloves, ete., after 
Christmas, when reduced. House linen 
and material for house dresses I buy at the 
end of the summer season at sales. I trim 
my underwear only with hand embroidery 
and make most of my Christmas presents. 
My economies are the result not of pinch- 
ing, but of careful buying, careful plan- 
ning, and personal skill and efficiency. 

BerKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 8. C. D. 


Second Prize 


An Ideal Arrangement 
BELIEVE we have the very best sys- 
tem in the world for doing away with 
money troubles. 

My husband earns $250 a month. We 
have for this amount three funds: Neces- 
sary expenditures, savings, and personal 
expenditures: 


Wage-earner’s car-fare 2.60 
Wage-earner’ 12.00 
Wage-earner’s treats ............... 5.00 

$128.10 


$250.00 
IT consider my husband’s car-fare, lunch, 
laundry, pressing and cleaning of clothes, 
and occasional dinners down-town with 
the men as necessary expense on the part 
of a wage-earner. 
Zack thinks I should have good help, 
good food, and ali modern conveniences to 


‘if 
Mi 


enable me to hold up my end as a possi- 
ble mother, a good wife, and an expert 
housekeeper. 

We put $50 every month into our sav- 
ings fund, and what is left we divide 
equally. This gives each of us an incen- 
tive toward saving. I have taken music 
lessons, bought good pictures, and heard 
many a lecture that would have been im- 
possible under other arrangements. Jack 
has bought a canoe and fitted himself out 
in fishing and hunting tackle without feel- 
ing he is depriving me of anything. We 
go “ Dutch treat” to theaters and on va- 
cation trips. We have been married six 
years and are both satisfied and happy. 

San Antonio, Texas. J.H. 

Third Prize 

Three Rules for Success 

WENTY-EIGHT years ago my hus- 

band and I began our married life 
on $10 a week. Arthur was a bookkeeper. 
His father gave us the use of his suburban 
home and boarded with us in return. We 
began with three rules, to which we have 
always adhered: To tithe our income; to 
pay strictly cash; to spend less than we 
earned. We divided the weekly wage as 
follows: 


1.00 
Arthur’s clothing and personal ex- 
My clothing and other expenses....... 1.30 
At the end of the first year there was 


$80 in the savings bank. This was spent 
largely to defray the traveling expenses 
of our first son. In ten years six sons 
came to us. Financial matters slipped 
more into the background. Life, love, joy 
prevailed. The boys’ amusements were 
financial helps. There were carpenters’ 
tools, cameras, window-gardens, pigeons, 
and chickens. Our summer outing was a 
tent pitched by the sea or on the moun- 
tain side. Arthur now gets $30 a week. 


He pays me $10 a week for board. ‘I'wo 
grown sons pay $7. From this I pay | 
$6 to a maid and meet the householi ex- | 
penses. Of the remaining $20 we each | 
take $10, using it according to our judg: | 
ment, but agreeing as to what share of the 
necessary expenses each must bear. We 
have no debts. Five sons are college | 
graduates and wage-earners. One is in | 
college. All have helped one another. | 
Without our sons we would feel bankrupt; 
with them in prospect, as life’s fulfilment, | 
we would not be afraid to begin over | 
again on $520 a year. E. S. 
LAWRENCE, New York. 


Fourth Prize 


A Carpenter’s Wife 

AM unable to decide whether I receive 

a very small percentage of my 
band’s income or a very large one. You | 
see, he hands his pay envelope to me on | 
Saturday nights and I apportion it in 
small amounts for our various necessities. 
Very little of it is for “ spending money” 
in the sense of “amusement money.” 
The envelope contains $19.50 if it has been | 
a full working week. So you see the “ in- | 
come” is a variable quantity. For that | 
reason the amounts for expenses are as | 
small as possible and the amount for the | 
savings bank is as large as possible. We 
must prepare for a time when work will 
be slack; perhaps for even months of idle- 
ness. The weekly income of $19.50) has 
only been for the last three years. During | 
twelve preceding years it was from $12 | 
to $17 a week. 

However, as I have made a practice of 
laying aside at least twenty per cent. of 
the earnings for the proverbial rainy day, 
we are moderately well off at prvsent. | 
The savings of fifteen years have be: in- 
vested in a two-flat house, which is wer | 
cumbered by a mortgage. We receiv: $18 
a month rent for the one flat an we 
occupy the other. We have made sacri- 
fices with this end in view, but the com- 
fort of owning our home is worth them 
all. Also we have a sum of $1,350 1) our 
credit in the bank. 

During these fifteen years unsus)«cted 
resources have been developed within me. | 
I am a producer in the best sense of the | 
word. T am a graduate in all kins of | 
housework and sewing. I make dresses | 
and coats for myself and for my little 
daughter, who is now eight years old. Be 
fore my marriage I was earning “45 4 
month as a clerk in a library. 

My appropriations for the year are: 


an. 19 per cent 


25 per cent....... 
22 
Recreation or pleasure fund. S per cent. 54.00 
Coal and light, 5% per cent......... 49.50 
Church, 4% per cent...........-.-- 31.50 
Car-fare and Pincidentais, 6 per cent.. 54.00 
—— 
Swen $900.00 | 


The $216 received for rent of the fiat | 
is not considered in the income 1nd 38 | 
placed in the bank. F. G. R 

Arpany, New Yor«. 
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A NOVEL: 


«Caesar’s Wife Should 
be Free from Suspicion” 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS: In an attractive-city of about 50,000 
live Kenneth Ward and his wife, Ruth. Backed by the Civic Club, 
Ward had started an investigation of corrupt politics and Boss Mayo. 
Ward's assistant was Will wperthwaite, a clever young lawyer, 
friend in all things since they were boys. Cowperthwaite had been in 
love with Ruth, when she was won away from him. Still he was Ward's 
good friend, with honorable traits, but a cultivated cynicism toward 
women. Learning that an important witness was about to leave for 
Europe, he sought to communicate with Ward, but could not find him. 
Then he met Ruth, and the two set out in an automobile for the neigh- 
boring village, where her husband, they believed, gone to look up 
another witness. eir search in that and other places was in viin. 
On the way Cowperthwaite yielded to a moment’s madness and kissed 
his former sweetheart, his friend's wife. She was deeply outraged, but 
she partly blamed herself. Accidents to their machine delayed them, 
and it was four o'clock in the morning when they arrived at her home, 
where Kenneth was waiting in an agony of jealous doubt. His mis- 
understanding of his wife’s attempted explanation was terrible and com- 
lete. Cowperthwaite played his part bravely, offering satisfaction. 
Ward, in the days that followed, could neither truly forgive Ruth nor 
» the thought of giving her up. He began to lose his old power 
and courage. Instead of making witnesses quail he quailed before them. 
At last came the great day of Boss Mayo’s trial, and his daughter Claire, 
for whom Will had a growing fondness, was in the court-room. As the 
trial goes on there is a suspicion that Ward has turned traitor. He 
down, is hurriedly taken to his home by aaa Ruth is away 
and Cowperthwaite gazes about the room as Ward lies in bed unconscious. 


XII 


HERE was another trembling of Ward's eyelids. 

Cowperthwaite bent eagerly forward. The eyes 

were on him with what seemed like a faint question 

in their dark depths. Having been warned to do 
nothing to rouse him, Cowperthwaite merely smiled a peace- 
ful assurance. Apparently it satisfied Ken, for he made an 
indistinct sound and closed his eyes again. Again there was 
a long pause when existence seemed suspended. But 
Cowperthwaite was beginning to be so far reassured as to 
Ward's condition that his mind went off to Ruth, wondering 
why she had not telegraphed, hoping that Ken’s illness 
might soften her. He had very little doubt that she would 
come on to nurse him; mere humanity demanded that, and 
Ruth was never lacking that way. But there was the 
graver question of her relation to Ken when he should 
recover—Cowperthwaite was already beginning to say 
“when"’ to himself instead of ‘‘if."”. There was no telling 
what a dynamic young woman like Ruth would do—espe- 
cially a young woman with red hair, he concluded, with a 
sigh that was the eternal masculine acknowledgment of 
his own helplessness before the feminine problem. 

Of course the next step of his mind was toward Claire— 
if that sinking of his thought into a more active consideration 
of the love that lay, in a glow like firelight, always in the nest 
his heart had resolved itself into, could be termed a step. 
But he was not lost, as he usually was, in the alternating 
exultant upward leap of his confidence and its sagging before 
the inexorableness of the immediate situation. Instead of 
that, alone with Ken in the silent, white room, before the 
great issue of life or death, all the fever of his longing became 
merged into a strange calm. In the face of real separation, 
the barrier that divided them seemed a slight and transient 
thing. In that moment he thought he knew that the bar- 
rier was incapable of standing long against the great, si- 
lently sweeping, immeasurably deep flood of their attrac- 
tion. At its height, his spiritual exaltation carried him 
to a calm eminence from which he was persuaded that, 
after all, whether life gave her to him or not, the one essen- 
tial was to know she was, sweet and high and fine, making 
all things more blest about her with her warm, tranquil, 
believing peace. But the very picture that his mind had 
made came to life in some strange manner and called to him 
on his still heights. And he came down from them, the tide 
of life again tingling all through him, exulting in his descent 
to that plane on which, even before Ken’s silent face, he 
could think of her as his, swear that, in some way, she should 
be his after the sweet human claims through which he dimly 
felt must come all the hard-won gains of their spirits. And 
so, the cycle completed, he came to rest again in the mere 
assurance that, somewhere, his joy lay waiting for him. 
And Claire again slept, warm and peaceful, in the nest 
that had been made of his heart. 


E was roused by seeing Ken’s eyes fixed on him; he 

had not seen when they were opened. Ward was not 

only looking at him with full intelligence; he was making a 
strong effort to speak. 

“Everything is all right. You are just to rest.” Cowper- 
thwaite spoke soothingly; he was not to encourage him to 
talk. But evidently that did not satisfy Ward, for he 
struggled again with the thick tongue that clogged his utter- 
ance, His friend bent toward him, His own heart taught 
him what name it was Ward wanted to say. 

“She will come in a little while.” Cowperthwaite nodded 
reassuringly, beginning to feel, meantime, the suspense of 
the fact that Ruth had not yet answered. Suppose she 
should be obdurate—but no, that was unthinkable! Sup- 
Pose she should be delayed in coming and that delay should 
make Ken worse! He waited, with tense anxiety, for the 
fraying of the window-shades that would mean the dawn. 

He heard the nurse stirring in the next room. Soon she 
‘ame to Ward’s bedside, scrutinized the patient closely, 
heard Cowperthwaite’s report, insisted, with some show of 
Sweetness toward this evident eligible, that he should get 
‘ome sleep. Then followed the instant oblivion after he 
threw himself down on the couch in Ken’s study, where he 
lept a most recreating two hours. Next was the doctor's 
Persistently non-committal visit. After that Cowper- 


thwaite realized that he must go to the City Hall and make 
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nts for the postponement of the next case on the 
docket. He delayed longer than he should have done, hoping 
that some word would come from Ruth. But none came, 
and he had to go away with his heart still heavy with 
anxiety. 

As soon as he got down-town he was beset with men who 
had heard, from the morning papers or from hearsay, about 
Ward's illness and were eager to know the details. He told 
the little that he could so many times that the words became 
stereotyped into a form. The worst of it was that in almost 
every case there were inquiries as to Mrs. Ward’s anxiety, 
and when he was obliged to say that she was away from 
home, there were demands as to when she would arrive, 
which were embarrassing. As soon as his business was 
despatched he hurried to go back to Ken. He couldn't 
reach the house by ‘phone, for that had been switched off 
by the doctor’s orders. 

Half-way down the block he met Mayo. Cowperthwaite 
was hurrying past when the Big Man stopped him. 

“What's this about your friend Ward?” Mayo asked, an 
emphasis on “‘friend’’ and an indescribable tinge of friendli- 
ness in his face. 

“T hope he’s gaining.” Cowperthwaite was hurrying on. 

“Wait a bit. Or—I’ll walk your way if you're pressed 
for time.”” Mayo turned and the two men walked a few 
paces in silence. 

“Ward got into trouble defending you, didn’t he? 
say this attack followed a rather heated discussion.” 

Cowperthwaite halted. 

“How did you know that?’’ he demanded. 

“Oh, as I think I told you, it’s my business to know 
things.”” Mayo’s slow smile hardly disturbed the gravity 
of his face. ‘However, there’s nothing mysterious about 
this. The circumstances point—you two men alone with 
the committee, the agitation of everybody. Moreover, it’s 
possible that they were too much moved by it all to be quite 
prudent in what they said at first.” 

Mayo stopped speaking. His face was very grave as he 
turned it away. He was gazing into the crowded street, as 
if he were seeking there help for some hard task that was 
oppressing him. What things he saw there his strong face 
did not reveal, whether it was those things that were or 
those more real scenes that had passed. Did he see visions 
of his youth, his single love, a young mother and sweet 
baby, an ivied mound, the clear trust in his daughter's eyes? 
No one could have told whether he saw the coming of better 
things or foreknew that his rdle was cast in tragedy. When 
he turned again to Cowperthwaite his face was merely 
serious. 

“‘When do you want to marry my little girl?” he asked. 

The younger man stared at him with perfect incredulity; 
then with indignation: 

“Tt’s not exactly the time for humor,” he said, curtly. 

“And my daughter is not a subject I would choose for 
humor.” 

“But—but she wouldn't marry me without your consent.” 

“She wouldn't have to. I've changed my mind.” 


They 


re seemed to take a long time for Cowperthwaite to un- 
derstand. When at last he did so, he was surprised 
himself that it was not a frantic exultation that took posses- 
sion of him, but a strong, deep assurance that flowed in, 
little by little, until every cranny of him was filled. But 
it was not joy. Instead, it was an overwhelming serious- 
ness before which he felt abashed. He couldn’t even speak 
to Mayo as he should. He walked by him silently, trying 
vainly to grasp it all, to reconstruct himself, to imagine life 
with that barrier, that had been the prohibition of all joy, 
removed. Finally he gave it up, and turned again to Mayo 
with what he felt was a dumb and stupid coldness. But 
Mayo seemed to understand him and half smiled. 

“What has made you change? I’m the same, and so is 
Ward, and all the conditions.” 

“Not quite true of the conditions, is it? How about this 
last scene—when Ward risked his own job for you?” 

“Well, that was Ken Ward that was great, not myself. 
And—” 

“Oh, Cowperthwaite,” said Mayo, in soothing pity of 
his denseness, ‘‘do you suppose for a minute that Ward, even 
if he were a holy saint and martyr, would put his own career 
in peril for a man who had betrayed him with his wife? 
That’s the light that has broken in upon me. It’s the only 
absolute proof possible. You ought to be thankful that 
it came in time. And I want to ask your pardon.” His 
eyes sought Cowperthwaite’s, and his hand was outstretched. 

Cowperthwaite took it, but with his head averted. 

“You'd better ask hers,’’ was his gruff comment. 

“So I would—if I had happened to converse with the 
lady. As it is, I suppose I did, a little, in my own mind.” 

The first.coolness of the fall was in the air. The men 
walked briskly and in silence. They came, at last, to the 
street on which was Mayo’s house. In the crisp air, with 
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the bright sun flooding it, the quarter had an untidy gayety 
of its own. 

“I wish you'd tell me," Cowperthwaite spoke suddenly. 
“What's your reason, after all? Only one of the arguments 
against me has been removed. I’m still one of the men who 
convicted you; you've every right to think me your enemy. 
Surely it can’t be very pleasant to you to give her up to me.” 

All at once Mayo flushed, surprisingly, boyishly. He 
hesitated a moment and then he met the younger man’s eyes 
with his direct, forceful gaze. 

“TI don’t want you to think I’ve got cold feet on my 
own account,”’ he said, reluctantly. ‘I’m not a bit fright- 
ened. I'll have my appeal, and I'll never be imprisoned. 
I suppose I will have to use what you would call crooked 
methods to win out. Just now I'd a little bit rather not. 
Sometimes I think I would almost rather let the thing go and 
take my medicine. But I won't do it, all the same. I tell 
you, I am too good material to shut up in a cell and set to 
picking hemp. That doesn’t correspond with my idea of the 
economy of things. So I will have to win out. But I have 
had my lesson. I have been wrong, dead wrong. Our 
kind of thing may accomplish some results, but it doesn’t 
breed the right kind of man—” 

“With all due respect to my own principles and damning 
you heartily for pretty much all you've done, I believe 
you are a bad example of your last point!" Cowperthwaite 
laughed. 

But Mayo took him up with the utmost seriousness. 

“No, I’ve thought that all out. That's because I had 
my start in the most rigorously disciplined household that 
was founded on the strictest and sternest principles, moral 
and religious. I acquired some habits then that stuck, 


that’s all. But—I’ve come to the realization of it—Lyman 
is a cur of the type we breed. His turning traitor opened 
my eyes. And I reasoned it all out, from start to finish. 


All the playgrounds and mothers’ outings and poor relief 
in the universe can’t make up for it. When I got back to 
the beginning of things I found that, in fundamentals, I have 
been—dead wrong.” 


HE sense of defeat in his tone came dangerously near 

being tragic. Cowperthwaite swallowed his sympa- 
thy, knowing that the worst crime would be to express it. 
Before the tightness at his throat had loosened he was sur- 
prised at the every-day cheerfulness of Mayo’s tone. 

“So as soon as I’ve got this thing straightened out I will 
have to set to work to do things the other way. I can show 
you fellows a trick or two when I get started.”’ He laughed 
his hearty, confident laugh. ‘But, still, this has made me 
feel the uncertainty of things a little. I want my little girl 
safe and sheltered. I want her with an honest man. You're 
it!” He laughed at his own attempt to turn his real feeling 
into slangy colloquialism. 

Cowperthwaite looked up and saw that they stood outside 
Mayo’s house. 

“May I come in?” he asked, and the Big Man nodded. 

Both men were silent and oppressed with feeling when 
they climbed the steps. Before Mayo put his key in the 
latch he said, hurriedly: 

“‘There’s another reason, but I won't tell you yet.” 

He ushered the young man into his study. They heard 
music coming from the next room. It rolled under the 
closed door and through the curtains, something prohibitive 
in its very beauty, sign and symbol of the girl whose fingers 
roused it from sleeping wood. Both men were stayed. 

“Wait!” whispered Mayo. And almost in the same in- 
stant the younger man held up his hand in warning and 
cried, ‘‘ Hush!” 

And then, at the thought of her, remote, withdrawn, 
maker of melody b:fore which his own life seemed all crude, 
harsh noises, a sudden dismay overtook Cowperthwaite; it 
seemed as yet so much more natural to be dismayed than 
to be glad. 

“We have taken things very much for granted,” he whis- 
pered again to Mayo. “How do we know how she will 
feel about it? We haven't asked Claire.” 

And Mayo, filled with a novel awe of his own daughter, 
returned in rueful admission: 

“That’s so; you can’t tell anything about the way a girl 
will feel about things. First her mother wouldn't have me 
and then she would. And I never really knew why she did 
either.” 

The music silenced them. Neither man knew from what 
composer it was that she was playing. That didn't matter. 
It spoke to them. Contained within herself as Claire was, 
the revelation of her was such that it seemed sacrilege to 
listen. 

First delicate and simple melodies flowed from her fingers, 
gentle, playful, but wanting in some relating, deeper chord. 
Both men instinctively waited for its coming. But when it 
first sounded, uncertain, tentative, but arresting, there was 
a sense of something wistful in the melody it wrought, 
choked and hidden like tears. Again it came, more sure, 
more potent, gathering unto itself all the vagrant happy 
airs, sweeping them before it, marshaling them into un- 
thinkable harmony, marching triumphant, swelling in a 
passion of ecstasy. So, for some moments, the majesty of 
the passion held them, only to be arrested by a warning 
chord that fell into the midst, crashing all the jubilant 
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beauty into a discord that seemed to shriek with pain. 
Then the two contended together for many a stormy meas- 
ure, restless and discordant as November winds. The joy- 
ous exotic strain was crowded into silence; little by little 
the conquering theme took to itself power and dignity, and a 
certain delicate beauty, high and cold as stars on a frosty 
night. The music ended, almost suddenly, with a single 
austere, grave, heart-broken chord. 

Mayo turned to Cowperthwaite. The father was suf- 
fering, and, unconsciously, he seemed to be accusing the 
lover because of it. 

“Do you know now what I meant?” whispered Mayo. 
“That's the other reason. That.” 

The curtains parted and Claire appeared before them. 


HERE was a moment in which she stood still and 
looked at them. Her lips had suddenly become dry 
and unmanageable. So she didn’t try to speak. 
But even the slight tinge of pink that crept over 


“T heard you say he was a man whom all good citizens 
should regard as their worst menace. You said it in court. 
You believed that?” 

“Why, yes, but that referred to the principles he stood 
for. You mustn’t confound—” 

She looked to her father for refuge. She knew he under- 

stood. 
“You can’t both be right, and have been fighting each 
other. I believe my father is right, although I know, of 
course, that you think you are. My father has always done 
everything for me. And I don’t believe you can separate 
ways of believing and disbelieving as you say. You believe 
in any one or you don’t. It wouldn’t be right to marry you, 
no matter how much I cared for you. I know it wouldn’t 
be right. You can’t both be right. I have to be loyal to 
my father. Iam sure that is the right way. We couldn’t 
ever be happy, being divided this way—” 


For some moments Mayo let Claire sob in silence, sm oth. 
ing, from time to time, the sleek, tawny masses of her hair 
His firm hand even shook a little. His little girl was s:ffer. 
ing. He verily believed it was for the first time in her jif. 
The great fact of her pain filled the horizon. He coy; 
think of nothing else. For a time he could not even see 4 
way. For him it was the first time he ever remembere; 
feeling entirely helpless. 

But, his blue eyes narrowed as he looked into vacancy 
the thing gradually took shape before him, that thing tha; 
he must do to make her happy. He didn’t call it in his own 
thought “sacrifice” or ‘‘self-abnegation” or any other name 
He was not given to calling his acts by sounding epithets. 
It took shape in his thought merely as: The thing that had t, 
bedone. So he loosened her arms with deliberate tenderness 
When he had put her far enough away so he coul:! look 
strongly down into her eyes he said: 

“You must not send this man away because 
of his opposition to me, my daughter. He has 


her face could not drown the almost disconcert- 
ing directness of her clear, questioning eyes. 

In the pause before any one spoke, a pause 
which he, somehow, felt no personal responsi- 
bility to put an end to, Cowperthwaite tried 
dreamily to fix, once for all, upon his mental 
vision the intangible difference from any other 
woman that made the inescapable charm of her 
face. If he were an artist, how few lines—could 
he catch them!—would he use to give the quality 
of her face. How few, how simply curving, were 
the lines that defined her eyes with their accent- 
ing brows, the mingled sensitiveness to emotion 
and composure of her mouth—and, oh, its sweet- 
ness! How gentle the curving but how subtle 
were the gradations that stamped its beauty on 
you! 

He started toward her. ‘‘Claire!’’ he cried out 
as if inadream. ‘Oh, how I love you!” 

But Mayo had gone to her and had taken her 
hand in his firm grasp. There was no such thing 
as delay to Mayo. 

“‘Claire,’’ he said, the crispness of his utterance 
queerly struggling with his gentleness, ‘‘this man 
loves you; I believe he can make you happy. I 
am willing he should have you.” 

She caught her breath a little. But her eyes 
clung always to her father, who had always been 
the dispenser of all good to her. And, more than 
anything else, her eyes questioned. 

“Do you care for him?” There was a struggle 
before the tone could come out, cheerfully 
affectionate. 

She was evidently troubled at having to an- 
swer. But it never occurred to her to evade. 

““Yes—at least I suppose that is what it is.” 

Mayo smiled as he looked down at her hand, 
still held in his. The smile was a strained one 
and made stiff creases at the side of his mouth. 

“Then, I suppose, the tactful method is for 
me to signify my consent and go.” 

But her hand still clung to his and her eyes 
went from him to Cowperthwaite. 

“But—I don’t understand. He isn’t your 
friend.” 

The father hastened to reassure her: 

“We have no personal enmity toward each 
other. Men often differ in opinion who still 
like each other. Mr. Cowperthwaite hasn’t ap- 
proved of my business methods, but—” 

‘Are you friends with my father?” The clear 
glance still dwelt on Cowperthwaite. 

“T have the most friendly feeling for your 
father, apart from our—our contention.” For 
the first time Cowperthwaite moved toward her, 
in the eagerness of his desire to end her doubt. 

She frowned a little in her puzzle. 

“Do you believe that he was right, that he 
has been always—honest?”’ 

The lover blushed and stammered: 

“Why—why—in some ways—although we 
differ.” 

His evasion made her impatient. 

“There is only one way to believe in any one,” 
she said with decision. ‘‘ And that is, to the very 
bottom. In what other way can men be friends? 
Do you believe my father was honest?” 

Cowperthwaite could make no answer. 

“There! You see!” She turned from him 
helplessly. 

Both men pr- ested. 

“‘But—you mustn’t take such an extreme view. 
You don’t understand—” 

Still she held her ground, with a firmness that 


been right and I have been—wrong.”’ 

A horrified, protesting exclamation brok« from 
Cowperthwaite. His eyes pleaded with Claire 
against himself, for her father with all the force 
of a most generous instinct. But the gis, for 
that moment, disregarded him. Her eyes, wide 
with unbelieving terror, clung to her father’s 
Quietly, inexorably, he held himself to answer 
to her demand. He watched the instinctive, 
filial, passionate protest die from her eyes, 
For the flicker of an eyelash the feeling that re. 
placed it was shrinking. Then her color rose 
and the lids fell over her eyes, that he might not 
see it. In that action Mayo read, inex: rably, 
what he had done. : 

The next instant the impulse of recoil had 
passed. His little girl clung to him again, 
weeping, fluttering out her love, her pity, for that 
divine, womanly instinct in her awoke. The 
father held the tender hands most lovingly. He 
let himself take joy in her exquisite loyalty, 
that caressing tenderness that would never fail 
him. For all that, he had seen in her eyes what 
his life had been, unfailingly, as the verdict of 
the jury had not presented it. Whatever his 
crimes were, that moment registered his full 
weight of punishment. He knew that that most 
beautiful fellowship that for years had made 
the whole charm of his rough-shod existence 
was over. 

This first troubled but exquisite moment of 
her young fluttering flight toward mating must 
have no pain in it that could be avoided. So 
Mayo resumed his cheerful, confident manner. 
He shook Cowperthwaite’s hand with a friend- 
liness that had become almost fatherly. In 
passing Claire he swept her hair with a kiss 
where the silky folds were parted. He left the 
room with perfect naturalness. 

After a moment Claire raised her eyes. Her 
lover’s eyes were entreatingly on her as she had 
felt them. So there was no room for any other 
thought. For both were realizing that they were 
miraculously alone. 


When Cowperthwaite found, on his retum 
to the house where Kenneth Ward lay, still 
motionless, that no word had been received 
from Mrs. Ward, he reproached himself for his 
own selfishness. During the hour he hail spent 
with Claire he had absolutely forgotten. 

Two steps at a time Cowperthwaite went up 
the stairs to Ken. The walls of the darkened 
room glimmered palely, the counterpane lay 
piteously undisturbed. The friend took his 
place by the side of the bed and waited. 

It seemed to him an indefinitely long time 
that he sat there. Ken was asleep, the breath- 
ing was quiet and regular, the dark flush had left 
his face. The doctor came, and after a brief 
survey said that his gain or loss would |< more 
apparent when he awoke. Then the doctor 
asked rather anxiously whether anything had 
been heard from Mrs. Ward. The two men 
made a computation of the necessary ‘ime for 
an answer to the telegram, and deb:ied, 
hushed tones, the advisability of sending «nother 
one, more urgent. 

There was a slight sound, and they s:w that 
Ward’s eyes were open and all the expression 
they could desire had cume into them. Be 
seeching eyes on Cowperthwaite, he made ter 
rible efforts to speak. The sounds were pain 
fully incoherent. The eyes were desperate at 


was too heart-broken to be merely obdurate. 

“Either you have been opposing him when 
you were not convinced he was wrong—and 
I can’t believe that of you for a minute—or you 
believe now, as you always have, that he isn’t honest. Now 
I believe in my father. So you seeit can’t be. Surely that’s 
perfectly simple. It can’t.” 

Mayo was beginning to look at her in puzzled speculation. 
But to Cowperthwaite’s rising exultation in the thought that 
the way-was clear to win her this stand of hers was only a 
passing phase. Wonder at his own unbelievable happiness 
was wearing off, 

“But, Claire, you can’t put me off that way for a mere 
idea. All these doubts will resolve themselves. Your 
father and I understand each other.” His tone was gay and 
confident. But Mayo's presence was beginning to be irk- 
some. He felt he could much better plead his cause alone. 

Claire spoke: 


Both were realizing that they were alone 


Cowperthwaite was growing white with the shock of her 
strong opposition. His first emotion was something like 
anger. His face showed it. 
Claire looked at him in helpless pain. Then she threw 
herself into her father’s arms, hiding her face on his shoulder: 
“Oh, make him understand; talk to him!’’ she sobbed. 
“He'll never believe that I love him so it hurts!” 


HAT she should have gone to her father, not to him, 

for comfort! All at once Cowperthwaite felt that he had 
been deceiving himself. She had never cared for him. He 
turned away and walked to the window, trying to under- 
stand, trying to hide his hurt, hoping obstinately, but con- 
fused with pain. 


the realization of his impotence. 

“Yes, yes,” said the doctor. “We under- 
stand.” But Ward seemed to disregar( him, his 
eyes still clinging to Cowperthwaite. lic tried 
to speak again; this time his friend thought he could dis 
tinguish the wife’s name: 

“Ruth?” tried Cowperthwaite. Then, when the passiot 
ate assent in the eyes only gave way to a more passionate 
inquiry, Cowperthwaite added, ‘‘We have heard from her; 
she is coming,”’ hoping, as he said the words, his lie 
not been the more hurtful course. 

The slight flush that had come with the effort died out 
and Ward lapsed, looking more exhausted than before, 
with the dying away of his frantic energy. 7T)¢ doctor 
warned Cowperthwaite against talking more than necess* 
or allowing the sick man to dwell on anything disquieting. 
Then Cowperthwaite was left alone again. 

(Concluded in the Next Bazar) 
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October 


A Ballade of the Pannier Skirt.” 
*VE gathered from Fashion’s late hints 
That panniers are coming this way; 
To visions of sweet flowered chintz 
My fancies impulsively sway 
To shepherdess costumes so gay, 
Where saucy puffed panniers appear; 
Indeed, *tis a fetching array— 
I'm glad that the panniers are here. 


I look at those fresh, dainty prints, 
Besprinkled with blossoms of May, 
In delicate roseate tints, 
Each figure a tiny bouquet; 
A lawn, with a background of gray 
And figured with rosebuds, is dear! 
Oh, yes, when these goods I survey 
I’m glad that the panniers are here. 


A flash of a shoe-buckle’s glints 
1 see, as my thoughts wider stray; 
Some fennel or cool lozenge mints, 
Side curls of an earlier day; 
Soft shawls of a pattern broché, 
Long bodices, pointed and queer; 
It is an enchanting display— 
I’m glad that the panniers are here. 


L’ENVOI 
Dame Fashion, come hither, I pray, 
Let me whisper a word in your ear; 
I’m glad hobble-skirts are passé, 
I’m glad that the panniers are here. 
CaroLyn WELLS. 


Smiles 


The Big Boy's Visit 
BIG boy comes to play with Will; 
Will loves to have him come! 
The big boy blows on Willie’s 
horn, 
The big boy beats the drum; 
To wear the soldier suit and sword 
He likewise is the one, 
And little Willie stands around 
To watch him having fun. 


The big boy hitches Willie up 
And drives him all about; 

The big boy in the wagon stays 
And Willie, he stays out! 

The guest then calls another youth 
To share these treasures gay, 

And Willie thinks it’s lots of fun 
To watch the big boys play! 

HAMILTON Pore GALT. 


The Retort Courteous 
“On, I know every one of the tricks of 
your trade,” said the boarder, warmly. 
“Do you think I have lived in boarding- 
houses fifteen years for nothing?” 
“IT shouldn’t be at all surprised,” said 
the landlady, frigidly. 


The Kind She Knew 
THe teacher in the country school de- 
cided to have each one of her pupils draw 
some of their lessons, that they might have 
some practice in this direction. 
She therefore recited the story of the 


A TALL, austere man, who was evidently 
a stranger in those parts, entered a church 
in a small town in Maine. He took a seat in the rear of 
the church, and listened, apparently interested, for ‘a 
short while. After that he began to show nervousness. 
Leaning over to an old gentleman on his right, evidently 
an old member of the congregation, he whispered: 

“How long has he been preaching?” 

“Thirty-five years, I think,” responded the old man. 
“But | don’t know exactly.” 

“T'll stay, then,” decided the stranger. “He must be 
nearly finished.” 


No Opening 

A MAN had been absent from home for some time, and 
during his absence had raised a luxuriant beard and mus- 
tache. Shortly after his return he paid a visit to his 
sister, who had a little daughter of whom he was espe- 
cially fond. 

The little girl made no effort to embrace him or offer 
him a kiss, but hung back, reluctantly. 

“Why, Eleanor,” said the mother, “why don’t you 
give Uncle Ed a kiss?” 

“Well, mother,” returned the child, with the most per- 
fect simplicity, “I don’t see any place.” 


As Harold Saw It 
Haro_p was always asking questions. 
“Mother, who made the tigers and lions?” 
“God, my dear,” she answered. 
“Who made the flies, mother?” 
he continued. 


The Sacrifice 


A Use for Them 

MOTHER was undressing the baby, and she called to 
young Robert to run up-stairs and fetch down her little 
blanket. 

“T don’t ‘want to,” replied Robert, who was busy with 
a game. 
“Well, if you’re going to be unkind to your new 
little sister, she’ll put on her wings and fly back to 
heaven.” 

“Then let her put on her wings and fetch her blanket,” 
he replied, still interested in the game. 


His Flower of Speech 

REcENTLY a fond mother was reading to her young 
son and daughter a story wherein the author en- 
deavored to show the beautiful character of the heroine 
by referring to her as “A pure white lily.” In answer 
to the questions called forth by this figurative allusion, 
the mother explained that the girl was not really a lily, 
the expression being simply poetic license on the part 
of the author. 

The following afternoon, from an adjoining room, the 
mother overheard a conversation between her son and 
daughter. Evidently the daughter had been acting 
greedily, for the son remarked, hotly: 

“You’re a pig.” 

The accusation was flatly denied, and for some min- 


landing of the Pilgrims, and after she had 
finished she asked that each pupil draw 
from his or her own idea a picture of 
Plymouth Rock. 

The majority went to work, but one little boy hesi- 
tated, and finally raised his hand. 

“What is it, Georgie?” 

“ Please, ma’am, which do you want us to draw, a hen 
or a rooster?” 

Estimated 

A vistror calling upon a neighbor one afternoon was 
asked to wait a few minutes, and the five-year-old 
daughter of the house volunteered-to entertain her until 
her mother arrived. 

“ How old is your baby brother?” asked the caller. 

“I’m not quite sure,” replied Alice, “ but we’ve had him 
nearly a year.” 

Nothing Less 

SeEvERAL little girls were discussing the merits of the 
babies in their homes. 

“My little sister is only five months old, and she has 
two teeth,” said Elsie. 

“Well, my little sister is only six months old, and 
she has three,” boasted Ada. 

Bertha was silent for a moment, then she burst forth: 

“My little sister hasn't got any teeth yet, but when 
she does have some they’re going to be gold ones.” 


Her Handicap 
Youne Jack was talking to the new visitor shortly 
after her arrival. He eyed her critically for a few mo- 
ments, then looked up and said: 
“So you’re my grandmother, are 


“God also made them,” replied 
the mother. 

Harold paused .a moment to 
think it over. 

“Well, mother,” he said, “ mak- 
ing flies seems to me fiddlin’ sort 
of work.” 


A Real Loss 

On the occasion of her sixth 
birthday the daughter of a Phila- 
delphia physician received from her 
father @ litle ring with a tiny pearl 
in it. 

A week had not passed since the 
presentation, when the child, agi- 
tated and tearful, appeared in her 
father’s office. 

In response to her parent’s query 
4s to the cause of her perturbation, 
the youngster replied: 

“It’s awful, father! I have lost 
the little pill out of my ring!” 


Their Activities 
Warr Mrs. W. was busy in her 
kitchen preparing the light refresh- 
ments for her bridge club, which includes the more well- 
Me of the neighboring country, Sally Hill, a poor 
road child, came in with a donation of home-made 
es. 
“My mother belongs to a club, too,” said Sally. 


: _ she? Amd what do they do? Play cards?” 
0.” 


“Sew.” 
“Oh, no, they just draw names out of a hat to see 
Whol have the next meeting.” 


KNiGGING. 
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you?” 

“Yes, dear. On your father’s 
side,” remarked the old lady, 
smiling. 

“Well, you’re on the wrong 
side; you'll find that out,” replied 
Jack, without removing his gaze. 


Explained 
Two country youths were on a 
visit to London. ‘They went into 
Museum and saw a 
mummy, over which hung a card 
on which was printed, “B.c. 87.” 
They were mystified, and one said: 
“What do you make of that, 
Sam?’ 
“ Well,” said Sam, “I should say 
it was the number of- the motor 
ear that killed him.” 


As He Saw It 
THE young man was convalescing 
from typhoid fever, and was very 
hungry. The doctor promised him 


utes the battle of reiterated “ You are,” “I am not,” 
raged furiously. 

Suddenly there was a stamp on the floor, and, 
as if to clinch her argument, the daughter re- 
marked: 

“Tm not a pig. How can I be? I’m not fat, and | 
haven’t any snout or a little curly tail. So how can I 
be a pig?” 

“Ugh!” replied the brother, in disgust, “ poetic license 
is all lost on some people.” 


afi that he should have something to 
eat on the following day. The 

patient knew he would not be allowed to eat all he would 
like to, but hoped for a plate of good, steaming food. 

The next day when the nurse brought in a spoonful of 
tapioca pudding, she said: 

“Here is your dinner. The doctor says that every- 
thing else you do must be in the same proportion.” 

Shortly after the nurse had a call from the sick-room 
of the young man. 

“Nurse,” he said, “I want something to read. Won't 
you please bring me a postage-stamp?” 
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| ment of two rooms, 


A Home is Possible for Any 
Young Couple or Single Woman 


Beating the Boarding-House 


By Rosamond Lampman 


ERHAPS you are one of the many 

self - supporting women who, 

either by choice or necessity, 

live in one of the large cities. 

Or perhaps you two are a young couple 
starting out on a small income. To be 
sure, there is the top-floor hall bedroom of 
the flimsy boarding-house and the cheap 
lunch restaurant, but if you value your 
health and happiness you will rent a small 
apartment and do your own housekeeping. 
In many of the improved tenement 
apartment houses in the large cities one 
may rent an ideal little flat of two rooms 
which either a young couple or a woman 
earning and living alone can make into a 
complete home at comparatively low cost. 
Each apartment is conveniently equipped 
with gas-range, sink, dish-closets, tiny 
wash-tubs, private bath-room, and tiny clos- 
ets. They are sani- 
tary in every way, 


than the Colonial serim,.as it can be pur- 
chased in almost any colors desired. Cur- 
tains made from cream-colored cheese- 
cloth, hanging from brass rods, reaching 
from the top of the window just to the 
sill, in soft, simple lines, are both artis- 
tic and inexpensive. 

Now, with the addition of your books, 
a few interesting pictures, and one or two 
pieces of dainty bric-A-brac, your little 
home will be sufficiently furnished and 
adorned; one must avoid ¢luttering up the 
narrow walls of a small room with too 
many knickknacks. Superfluous furniture, 
too, is more of a hindrance than an addi- 
tion. 

This next suggestion will not apply to 
young couples. It is a fact that the 
woman living and earning alone is 
given to irregular eating. When she 
comes home at night 
exhausted by the 


heated in winter, and 
supplied with hot 
water. As they are 
unfurnished, one can 
have the pleasure of 
fitting them up ac- 
cording to one’s own 
taste and require- 
ments. 

In considering the 
subject of furnish- 


long hours spent in 
an office or store, it 
seems foolish to get 
up a dinner consist- 
ing of soup, meat, 
and vegetables just 
for oneself, so she 
falls into the habit 
of eating whatever 
is easy to prepare. 
I realize the difficul- 


ing a small apart- 


select only those 

things that are absolutely necessary: a 
small table, a dressing-case, a comfortable 
bed-couch, and a few easy-chairs; the mis- 
sion shapes in the cheaper woods, stained 
to harmonize with the color scheme of 
your rooms, are both attractive and in- 
expensive. These, with the addition of two 
tall screens, one to conceal the dressing- 
case and the other the cooking outfit when 
not in use, will be all the furniture you 
will need to buy. 

With the aid of a carpenter, a book- 
case, a shirtwaist-box, and, if needed, one 
or two dish-closets, can be improvised at 
a very small cost from wooden packing- 
boxes, and when stained or covered 
smoothly with dainty chintz or cretonne 
they form very attractive as well as use- 
ful articles of furniture. 

If the color of the walls and woodwork 
harmonize, you might have your pre- 
vailing colors in green and cream, or a 
soft pink, yellow, and gray, relieved with 
pretty chintz pillows, couch and screen 
covers, or you may have the couch and 
screen covers of plain linen canvas or 
denim in one of the prevailing colors. 
Avoid large-figured 


Solves the Table Problem 


ty of getting up sat- 
isfactory little din- 
ners just for one, 
yet it can be done, and when one goes 
about it in a systematic way it is not half 
as difficult as it may seem at first. Va- 
riety in diet is very necessary for the 
working woman. She cannot keep up 
her strength and vitality long without 
plenty of good, wholesome, nourishing 
food, and this should be well cooked and 
neatly served, even though it must be 
given daily thought and care. 

When one is too lonely almost to eat, 
color and daintiness will often appeal to 
the appetite through the esthetic side, and 
the solitary eater can derive much real 
comfort and enjoyment from a harmonious 
combination of food and china. A few 
bright flowers placed on the table or in 
range of your vision will give you new 
thoughts, and thus aid in relieving the 
monotony of eating alone. 


A Space-saving Device 
A‘ to the setting of a table, I have 
found that this is not always con- 
venient in a smali apartment, neither is 
it necessary. A large japanned tray, 
which can be placed on a small stand or 
table in the bright- 


materials. Light 
walls and hangings 


est and coziest cor- 
ner of your apart- 


will make your ment, is far more 
small rooms seem satisfactory. This 
larger. When neu- not only saves space, 


tral tints predomi- 

nate, a pillow or 

two and a rug of a 

deeper hue will no 

brighten up the gen- 
eral tone. 

no matter 
INCE one room 
must be used as 

a sleeping apart- 

ment at night, the 

other as a kitchen 
at meal-time, and 
both as_ living- 

room. between, I 

would suggest that 

they be furnished 

as one room, with a 

portiére separating 


points out, it 


“BE it ever so humble, there’s 

place 
Boarding is existing, not living, 
how 
Nearly always, as this article 


have a home by careful planning 


and management. 


but the buying and 
laundering of table 
cloths, as two or 
three dainty tray- 
cloths and half a 
dozen napkins will 
be all the linen 
needed. Then when 
the tray is not in 
use it can be put 
in a closet or up on 
a shelf out of the 
way. 

With your culi- 
nary outfit get a 
double boiler and a 
small meat chopper. 
This will be very 
useful in converting 


like home.” 
luxurious. 


is possible to 


them. 
If the floors will permit, have two or 


three medium-sized rugs, in the prevailing ¢ 


colors; the bungalow rugs are very rea- 
sonable and wear well, as do the jute, 
grass, and cotton rugs. If a complete floor 
covering is necessary, the China matting 
or plain denim is serviceable and costs 
but. little. 

For curtains there is nothing more 
suitable for carrying out a color scheme 


dry bread into 
crumbs, preparing 
vegetables for soups, meat for hash, ete. 
A small japanned refrigerator is also nec- 
essary, especially during the hot weather. 
The fireless cooker is admirable for young 
couples or for the woman living alone. 
It takes up but little room, and it can be 
heated at night with porridge for break- 
fast, and fixed in the morning with soup or 
a small piece of meat to be served for din- 
ner. All odors of cooking are obliterated. 


Your Ingenuity and a Little 
Crepe Paper Will Do It 


Some New Hallowe’en Magic 


By A. W. R. | 


NDEED, there is something new in 
the old and delightfully spooky Eve 
of All Saints. It is paper. This 
sounds simple enough, but in reality 

it is almost magic. Artistic minds have 
developed ideas hitherto undreamed of for 
using erépe paper, and its almost limitless 
decorative possibilities make it specially 
suited for new and pleasing Hallowe’en 
celebrations. One feature is that there is 
so much opportunity for displaying one’s 
own originality. It may be said that crépe 
paper is making Hallowe’en a holiday 
second only to Christmas. 

The time-honored accessories — witches, 
black cats, and Jack-o’-lantern pumpkins 
—were so successful in crépe paper that 
manufacturers. went deeper into the sub- 
ject. This year the line of avail@ble ma- 
terial—ready for use or to be made up 
according to taste 
—is delightfully 


pushing it out round and even at the bot. 
tom, stuffing it with cotton to give round. 
ed pumpkin shape. From printed crepe 
cut several of the largest Jack-o’-lantern 
faces, enough to go around the - pie.” 
Paste them onto pumpkin so that the: wil] 
smile invitingly at the seated guests. 
| 
Favors 
TH favors should be wrapped in white | 
tissue and tied securely With hali-inch | 
silk ribbon in orange and green, equal 
numbers of each color, leaving long 
streamers. Place little packets in pie on 
layer of cotton sg that one will cone in 
front of each guest. Poke a sharp knife 
in side of pie and slip a ribbon through— 
first orange, then green. Fill pie up with 
enough cotton to give it shape; turn crépe 
in neatly at top and tie snugly. ‘Iwo or 


three inches of 
stem should show 
above pie, which 


complete.  Crépe 
paper can be had 
in rolls printed in 
colors, and in ten 
or a dozen different 
patterns designed 
for  Hallowe’en. 
With a pair of 
scissors, a tube of 
white paste, and a 
little ingenuity, 
one can make a 
fairyland of a 
dining - room. The 
children can help 
wonderfully. 


Chandelier 

HE spointed- 

dome. effect 
over the center 
light is very sim- 
ple. Wind a barrel 
hoop with a fringed 
crépe paper fes- 
toon in orange and 
black — they come 
ready cut, with 
thread glued down 
the center to keep 
from _ breaking. 
Suspend the hoop 
from the ceiling by 
three strings 
Take ten or a doz- 
en pieces of fes- 


may be wound 
with green crépe 
and adorned with 
leaves cut out of 
green paper, and 
for tendrils some 
green cotton - cov- 
ered wire made 
into a spiral by 
winding evenly on 
a pencil. After 
dinner each guest 
may draw a prize 
by pulling out the | 
streamers, 


Place-cards 
PPROPRIATE 
place-cards for | 

each guest are | 

made by. pasting 
little pumpkin men 
printed on gum 
paper on white 
cardboard and cut- 
ting around out- | 
line, leaving an 
oblong blank space 
at the foot on 

which to write. A 

little slip of the 

cardboard _ pasted 
on the back of each 


acts as a prop. 


toons and tie them 
with string around 
top close to ceil- 
ing, draping them down uniformly around 
the hoop, fastening ends with paste. 


Table Covering 


ECORATING the table itself is a mat- 

ter of taste. The one illustrated has 
a white damask crépe table-cover on which 
are pasted pumpkins cut from the printed 
rolls of crépt. Sides are black-and-orange 
crépe gathered very full. Over the black 
are hung golden-yellow Jack-o’-lantern 
pumpkins cut out of decorated crépe 
mounted on thin cardboard, suspended 
from the table edge by black threads. 


Jack Horner Pie 
N the center of the table is a most tan- 
talizing Jack Horner pie. The base is 

a round piece of board—the bottom of a 

peach basket is exactly right, as it has 

a hole in the center. Upright in center 

fix a round stick, eighteen inches high. 

Wind stick and cover the 

base with grass-green crépe 

paper; put a fringe of same 
around edge of base to look 
like grass. Now take two 
thicknesses of orange crépe 
paper and gather it around 
stick about eight inches from 
base, tying firmly with string. 
Turn paper back upon itself, 


A Hallowe’en Table 


Sherbet Cups 
crimped 
sherbet cups 
may be bought anywhere. Using these 
as a base on which to work, the daintiest | 
affairs imaginable may be easily cor 
cocted. Those shown in the illustration 
are made as follows: 

Take four pieces of light wire and wind | 
them with strips of plain tan tissuc, cross 
ing them as shown in illustration. fasten: | 
ing by winding tissue around. Paste 
lower ends of the two upright pieces to 
sides of paper cup. Take a sheet cach of | 
two shades of yellow tissue pay. one | 
several shades darker than the other, and, | 
laying them double, cut a number oi pieces 
the shape of a rose petal. First take the 
lighter shade, and, crimping broadest end 
a little, paste evenly all around the outside 
of cup just above base line’ When dry 
they should be crumpled up, then shaped 
to curve gracefully over the edge of the 
cup. Now paste those of the darker 
shade carefully in an alternate position | 
to the first row. 

Crimp these petal- as be 
fore, curving them out to give 
a rose effect. Take 2 bit 0 | 
wire a little longer than the | 
uprights on the cup: cover 
with the same tan tissue. 
Cut out two of the small | 
est sized pumpin faces and| 
paste on either side of the ball. - 
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Flower Puzzle 
Winners 
Two books, instead 
of one, were sent; the 
lists of flowers being 
equal in merit. They 
went to Helen Cody, 
Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, and Alice Grove, 
Beaver Bank, Nova 

Scotia. 


Roll of Honor 


Leonard Ames, Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Emily 
Strong, Freeburn, New 
York; Ella Dohrman, 
Whitestone, New York; 
Gertrude Murray, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; 
Alice Peek, Columbus, 
Mississippi; Jack Sterl- 
ing, Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Elaine Hitchon, 
Norwich, Connecticut. 


EAR YOUNG PEOPLE,—How 
I wish I could print every 
letter from our busy Happy- 
landers. Of course, I can’t, or 
I should have to use the entire magazine, 
and that would never do. The best I can 
do is to tell you as much Happyland news 
as possible and the most interesting. 
Gail Trowbridge, Marseilles, Illinois, 
writes that she is a “ girl guide,” and with 
her companions goes each morning, 
early, to observe and study the ways of 
wild. birds. She says that, to be a 
“ second-class guide” it is necessary to be 
able to accurately describe the habits 
and notes of ten woods 


Happyland Mail Box 


EAR AUNT JOY,—Thanx you for the 


card. I will send my picture of me I 


feeding my chickens. Yours, GrorGE 
Cooke, Jr., Sandy Spring, Maryland. 


A Surprised Happylander 
Dear Aunt Joy,—I am going to tell you 
about a surprise party some of my 
friends gave me. I am in a club and they 
told me they had planned to give a sur- 
prise party to one of the other girls, but 
this child knew all about it and we would 
talk about it and she 


songsters. I do not know 
of any more fascinating oc- 
cupation® than to watch, 
without frightening the 
birds, the little summer his- 
tory of these tiny sprites. 
A knowledge of their songs 
and notes, of their varied 
travels, and of their differ- 
ing marks, colors, and char- 
acteristics .is well worth a 
season of early rising, to 


would come and say some- 
thing or ask “ What are 
you all talking about?” 
When Friday night came 
I dressed and had just 
finished when the door- 
bell rang. I thought it 
was just some of the 
children coming after 
me. As I opened the door, 
twenty-eight girls greeted 
me. At first I was so 


secure. 

Jean Jamieson, Ogdens- 
burg, New York, whose 
large club is one of Happyland’s best, 
tells me that her band has two “club 
yells.” One is 


“Who are, who are, who are we? 
We are, we are, we are the— 
Are we for Kindness? Well, I guess; 
We are Happylanders, yes, yes, yes!” 


Amelia Miche, a member of King’s 
Creek, Maryland, Happyland club, sends a 
beautiful poem which she recited at a 
recent meeting of this active club. IL 
haven’t room for it all, but must give one 
verse. 


“You can never tell when you do a kind act, 
Just what the result will be, 
But with every deed, you are sowing a seed, 
Though the harvest you may not see.” 


Griffith Ingles, 


Janet Tucker 


stunned I could not speak, 
but. finally came to my 
senses. I wish every 
one of our Happyland Club could have 
been there. © 
Mary Neat Aten, Columbus, Georgia. 


From a Wee Happylander : 


Dear Aunt Joy,—I am a little girl only 
five years’ old. [ cannot write with ink, 
so my sister Anna is writing for me, and 
just what I tell her to. 1 have a wee baby 
sister. She is just like a little birdie; 
she says “coo, coo, coo.” Good-by. 
Wixirrep Con- 
necticut. 


Helping Poor Children 
Dear Aunt Joy,—We had a Fresh Air 
Week. ‘The first day we had a concert 
and made $25.20. The second day we had 
a tennis tourna- 


our Arizona State 
President, with 
other  Happy- 
landers, went on a 
pienie near a de- 
serted village 
whieh he describes 
vividly. “The 
little adobe huts 
are falling to 
pieces and the 
birds are nesting 
in the rafters. 
Grass and weeds 
grow up through 
the floors and rab- 


ment for which we 
charged admission. 
The next day it 
rained. The fourth 
day we had a 
golf tournament, 
and in the eve- 
ning a fair. Al- 
together we made 
$150. That was 
fine. Wasn’t it? 
The Bluebirds of 
Happiness. ALICE 
L. Water, Wal- 
ter’s Park, Pa. 


bits hide in them.” 

I must acknowl- 
edge delightful 
letters from Katherine Parnell, George- 
town, British Guiana; Gertrude Metzler, 
Napaunee, Ontario; James Hamill, Oak- 
land, Maryland; John Mosher, Kiangsu, 
China; Elizabeth Renton, Kohala, Hawaii; 
Beatrice Stahl, Guatemala, Central 
America; Claire E. Soderbloom, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; Bryan Evans, Mindanao, 
Philippine Islands; Florence Coulby, 
Easton, Maryland; Virginia MacKenzie, 
Coronado, California, whose names are all 
on the Honor Roll for interest and aid. 


At Blue 
Dear Aunt Joy,— 
I want to teil you 
dunk the happy time we had on our 
picnic to Blue Hill. It was a glorious 

day, just right for out-door fun. 

There are ten of us in all, but as 
two could not go, the rest of us 
started early with boxes and bundles 
containing good things to eat. We 
had a jolly automobile ride to the 
foot of the hill. Our Happyland flags 
were flying and we were calling, 
“Who are we, who are we, we are 
the members of the B. H. C. (Bazar’s 


Your twelve-year-old niece,. 


Happyland Club). Are we in it? Well, 
guess we are, hurrah, hurrah, 
rah, rah, rah.” When we got to the foot 
of the hill we jumped out, took our bun- 
dies, and with a lady friend as a guide 
we started to climb the hill. The hili was 
beautiful with its fresh green trees and 
wild flowers. It was a long climb to the 
top, and we were rather warm. We sat 
down and had our lunch. We could see 
the country for miles 


Search Number 


‘The cash prize—Jean 
E. Jamieson, Ogdens- 
burg, New York. 


Roll of Honor 


Mary Hundy, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Florence 
and Lois Axley, 
Statesville, North Caro- 
lina; Eunice Cole, 
Grosse Point, Michi- 
gan; Frederick Thomp- 
son, Trumansburg, New 
York; Marion Anthony, 
Gouverneur, New York; 
Francis Bromley, Bir- 
mingham, ~ Michigan; 
Marion West, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts ; 
Lucia Griffith, San 
Diego, California. 


The Anniversary | 


Edna has a water-spaniel named Bil- 
lie and a cat named June Bug. They play 
together and never quarrel. Billie and 
June Bug liked to walk with us. We 
would go out on the knoll back of the 
house where we could watch the boats 
going up and down the pretty Connecticut 
River. Janet Tucker, Connecticut. 


A Pet Raccoon 


Dear Aunt Joy,—i saw a very queer pet. 
Its home was near the Highland Lake in 
Winsted, Connecticut. It was a raccoon. 


around Boston and its 
outskirts. Here and 
there were lakes and 
ponds of all sizes, and 
further in the distance, 
Boston Harbor. We saw 
the weather man’s tower, 
which is on the very top 
of the hill, and thought 
we would make him a 
call, but found the place 
closed to visitors that 
day. We went about the 
hill for wild flowers and 
played games until it 
was time to start for 
home. ‘Then down the 


hill we went and found 
the automobile waiting 
for us. We had a jolly 
ride, and arrived home tired but still 
happy. We thanked our guide for helping 
us have such a good time, and all agreed 
that the Happyland picnic was a great 
success. One of your Dorchester presi- 


The Belgrade Lakes Picnic 


He was very tame. His name was Teddy 
and he looked some like a big cat. The 
people who owned him had raised him 
from a baby raccoon. He is about sixteen 
inches long. Your loving Happylander, 
A. 


ae Windsor Locks, Con- 
necticut. 


An Active Rural Club 

Dear Aunt Joy,— 
Our club has one sev- 
en-year-old boy who 
helps his mother by 
doing errands cheer- 
fully. Some of our 
girls have little sis- 
ters or brothers whom 
they dress and care 
for. One boy gathers 
eggs and milks. One 
eight-year-old girl 
does lots. She helps 
her mother and takes 


care of the baby, and 


The Club Pennant at Walter’s Park 


dents, Heten Toneas, aged eleven, Bel- 
grade Lakes, Maine. 


A Visit in the Country 
Dear Aunt Joy—I went with my 
mother to visit my cousin Edna. 


Club. There are no fees. 


visits a lady who 
lives all alone. 1 
went to see a sick friend at a hospital. I 
sent some picture papers to the Orphans’ 
Home. I help mamma and sweep and 
dust. One morning I swept the school- 
house. Your loving Happylander, Jean E. 
Jamieson, Ogdensburg, New York. 


Cut out this coupon (or copy it if 


jother objects to your cutting her Bazar) and mail té 


ant Joy, Harper's Barat, 


Dear Bunt Jey: 


Franklin Square, Gity. 


wish to join Che Happyland Glub. 
me a membership card. J promise to do one hind deed every day. 


Dlease send 
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H.Y.P. 
Stories 


How the Gray Wolf 
Was Caught 


By Ellen Velvin, F.Z.S. 


MAN once bought a big ranch, 

and then some bison, or, as we 

eal] them, buffaloes; some cat- 

tle and sheep, and all sorts of 
poultry, until he had a_ well - stocked 
farm. Everything was going well, when 
one night he found seven fine young calves 
dead in the field. 

He turned them over and examined 
them and found that they had each been 
bitten in the throat by some animal with 
very long, strong teeth. ‘The next night 
he lost some of his fowls and ducks, and 
the night following several lambs which 
he had hoped. to sell. He felt sure that it 
was a wolf who was doing the mischief, and 
determined to catch him dead or alive. 

But all wolves are very, very sly and 
cunning, and when the man carefully set 
a large trap under the grass, and laid 
the dead body of a little lamb near it to 
entice the wolf to come over the trap, 
what do you suppose the wolf did? He 
very carefully walked all around the trap, 
picked up the little lamb, and took it home 
with him! 


Can You Learn This by Heart? 


HERE is another jolly 


ou have a month 


another to-morrow. If 
might send it to us so 


little jingle. 
it in, but 


The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 


HE Owl and the Pussy-Cat went 
to sea, 
In a beautiful pea-green boat; 
They took some honey, and plenty 
of money, . 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 
“O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are— 
You are— 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!” 


The Dance of the Fairies 


By ISABEL McKENZIE 


ETTY had been playing out-of- 

doors all day long. As she 

walked across the lawn she 

saw in the distance a most in- 

viting spot. Under the trees, near a foun- 
tain, a hammock was swaying in the 
breeze. So she ran and climbed into it, 
and felt very happy and contented. She 
watched the birds as they 


bathed and splashed in 
the cool water. Through 
the trees she saw the 
deep-blue sky. The soft, 
fleecy clouds were floating 
along like ships on the 
sea. She could almost 
imagine she was sailing 
in one of them, and she 
smiled drowsily at the 
thought. 

Suddenly she heard 
music, so gay and lively 
she could hardly keep her 
feet still. Where did it 
come from? Betty looked 
around, and there under 
one of the big trees she 
saw a wonderful sight. It 
looked like a picture in 


He began to have the most dreadful pains 


Then the man tried laying another lit- 
tle lamb on the top of the trap, think- 
ing the wolf would be obliged to spring 
the trap in reaching for it. But the 
wolf in some way dragged the lamb off, 
and although, when the man came to it, 
the trap had sprung, there was nothing 
in it, and the lamb was gone again. Also, 
that same night four little calves had 
been killed, and the man was in despair. 

So he thought and thought, until at 
last he hit upon a plan. He got some 
very dangerous poison from the leaves of 
some shrub, by boiling them, and then, 
taking one of the little calves which the 
wolf had killed the night befors, he made 
little holes in the flesh and filled it with 
the poison. And that same night the 
wolf came again. 

He was very careful, and although there 
was no trap this time, he took great 
pains to drag the calf some distance be- 
fore beginning to eat it. He happened to 
be very hungry, and it was a delicious 
little calf, very juicy and tender, and as 
he ate it he enjoyed it ever so much. 

But when he had eaten nearly as much 
as he wanted, he began to have the most 
dreadful pains, such sharp, acute pains 


_ that he could hardly breathe, and gasped 


in agony. He tried to keep quiet, for he 
was only a very little way: from the 
house, and if he howled he would be 
heard by the farmer. So he tried to 
crawl away. But when he began to move 
he found that he was doublea up with 
the most frightful cramps, and before he 
could stop himself, he had howled pite- 
ously at the top of his voice. 

And when the farmer heard it he knew 
what had happened, and laughed with 
joy. In a very short time he had on his 
clothes and hurried out, and there was 
the wolf, writhing in frightful agony, but 
snarling with teeth showing. A few mo- 
ments afterward with a convulsive sigh 
and a moan of pain, the wolf fell over on 
his side quite dead. 

And after that the man reared his live 
stock and was quite happy. 


her fairy books. The 
fairies were having a 
dance. She tried to count 
them, but there were too many. Some 
were dressed in white, some in pink, others 
in blue. Their wings looked like gold and 
silver lace. 

Betty watched them a long time. Pres- 
ently she saw a little page take a gold 
whistle from his pocket and blow three 
times upon it. Immediately the dance 
ended, and the fairies marched to their 
places. Soon she heard the whistle blow 
again, and the band began playing “ God 
Save the Queen,” and Betty knew the 
queen was coming. Then she heard “ honk- 
honk,” and right near her she saw the 
most beautiful little automobile, made of 
pure gold. Seated in it was the queen 
dressed in a gauzy white dress covered 
with gold stars. On her head was a 
golden crown, inlaid with precious stones, 


Pussy said to the Owl, “You elegant 
fowl! 
How wonderful sweet you sing! 
Oh, let us be married—too long have we 
tarried— 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 
They sailed away for a year and a day, 
To the land where the bong-tree grows; 
And there, in a wood, a Piggywig stood, 
With a ring in the end of his nose— 
His nose— 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 


and in her hand she car- 
ried a gold wand. She 
was attended by twelve 
beautiful fairies — three 
were dressed in white, 
three in pale pink, three 
in blue, and three in vio- 
let. 

)Nery sweet and gra- 
cious was the smile of 
welcome the queen gave 
to her subjects. When 
she spoke, her voice was 
like sweet music. 

She waved her wand 
and said, “ My dear sub- 
jects, it gives me great 
pleasure to be with you 
all again. As I look 
around I can see no one 
is missing.” Betty looked 
with wonder and awe, at 
the great assemblage. 
Where could they have 
all come from? 

“It is getting toward 
the close of summer,” the 
queen continued. “The 
katydids have been re- 
minding you. I would 
like Jack Frost to come 
forward.” Betty was so 
excited to think she was 
really going to see him, 
she could hardly contain 
herself. _ He looks just 
like a snow man, she 
thought. She almost felt 
cold when she saw him. 
He advanced slowly be- 
tween the lines of fairies, 
and knelt at the foot of 
the throne, waiting the 
queen’s commands: Then Betty heard her 
say: 

“In a few weeks you may touch with 
your wand the flowers. It seems a pity 
to spoil their beauty, but they must have 
rest in order to be ready for next year’s 
work. Then go to the forest and color 
the foliage with the rich tints of autumn, 


EREAFTER our 
this being the title under 


Prizes are given for answers. 
pers Bazar, Franklin Square, 


A Prize Puzzle Poem 


Missing, an old friend. Who was she? 


(Put on your thinking caps and find the cor- 
rect solution to each term. The fourth is 
The initials of the eleven words give 
the name of a worthy dame with whom, once 
upon a time, we were, every ‘one of us, quite 
well acquainted. Three are off for 
the three best replies received before October 
15th. Ten entries on Roll of Honor.) 


My first is full of melody, 

My second, a pretty daisy. 

My third is an entanglement, 

My fourth, your own establishment. 
My fifth, a bird both strong and tall, 
My sixth, a rushing waterfall, 
Seventh, a roof you know quite well, 
My eighth, to eat, not good to smell, 
My ninth, weird prognostications, 
Tenth are witty, brief orations, 

My last is made of nothingness. 

Tf all these words you rightly guess, 


Puzzle Kinks for H. Y. P. 


le pleasures will be known as Kinks, 


Harper’s Young People were given to the old-time boys and girls. 


which the old-time mystics in 


Send yours to Aunt Joy, Har- 
New York City. 


You'll find that, “once upon a time,” 
She lived, with all of us, in rhyme. 
—C. G. F., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Answers to September Kinks 


DIAMOND 


READING BACKWARD 
Evil—live; deem — meed; 
tops; ward—draw. 
SUCCESSIVE BEHEADMENTS 
Scowl, cowl, owl; craft, raft, aft. 
CHANGES 
Lair, rail; lame, meal; -hear, hare; 
file, life; feat, fate. 


Can you commit it to memory? 
ou had better learn one verse to-day, and maybe 
ou know something already which other young readers would like, you 
hat we could print your favorite, too.—Tue EpirTors. 


Betty watched them a long time 


It will be good fun to 


By Edward Lear 


“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for 
one shilling 
‘Your ring?” Said the Piggy, “ I will.” 
So they took it away, and were married 
next day 

By the Turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined upon mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon; 
And, hand-in-hand, on the edge of the sand, 
They danced by the light of the moon— 
The moon— 

They danced by the light of the moon. 


a 


before the snow queen covers them with 
her mantle of white.” 

Then the queen waved her wand and 
Jack Frost disappeared. 

“ Before I go I have a very important 
notice to leave with you,” the queen said. 
“Next Sabbath there will be service. in 
the glen at ‘four o’clock,’ you will hear 
the ‘blue bells’ ring. ‘Jack will be in 
the pulpit.’ Let there be no ‘ forget-me- 
nots’ around when the collection is taken 
up. I will also remind you that the 
‘dandelions’ are running wild. You 
may meet a ‘tiger-lily’ in your path, but 
you need have no fear; they are quit 
harmless. But be very-careful when you 
go into the glen, for I saw a ‘cowslip’ 
there the other day. I have forbidden the 
poppy to be there, so no one will have a 
excuse to go to sleep in church.” 

Just then Betty saw a very ugly-lookin: 
brownie look at her. She was much fright- 
ened, for she remembered reading onc: 
about a little girl who listened at a counc'! 
of the fairies, and who would have bee? 
severely punished if a kind fairy had not 
interceded for her. The very ugly-lookiny 
brownie came toward her, and Betty in 
her alarm jumped out of the hammock. 
Down, down she went, hundreds of feet. 
Then she heard the queen saying, “ M) 
dear little girl, what is the matter?” 

It sounded like mother’s voice, Betty 
thought, and, looking up, she saw her 
own dear mother smiling at her. 

“ Why, dearie,” said her mother, “ you 
were asleep and dropped out of the ham- 
mock. You were dreaming.” 

Was she? 
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EAR GOD, bless my Mother 
who 
Gives all her life and love to me. 
Her heart is tender, calm, and tzue, 
Her faith is boundless as the sea. 


< 


By wisdom that is brave and sure, HA 
By patience that is firm but mild, 
She lives with but one object 
To love and serve ner little Child. : 
God, help me every day to prove 
OD, please make me wise to see Wurve I live I will praise the 
That Work is just as good as Fun. Y : . N Lord; 


Should be reflected back from me. 
O dear God, guide my growing 
Soul, 
So I may ever strive toward 
Some noble purpose, higher goal, 
To make my life her best reward. 


I will sing praises unto my God 
while I have any being. 
Psalm 146, Verse 2. 


Please help me to do it cheerfully, 
And proud to see it finely done. 

When | have useful Work to do, 
Please make me very glad to do it; 

And may I feel, dear God, that You 
Are always near ‘to help me through it. 


LL the World is full of Things 
God’s true love and kindness 
brings ; 

In the air and. on the ground, 
In my home and all around, 
God's great love is living. 


While | am young, help me to see 
That I should work with might and 
main ; 
For helpful Work is good for me, 
And strengthens body, heart, and brain. 
(sod, make me love my Work to-day, 
So Ul disdain to do it badly ; 
And may I find some thoughtful way 
To work. for- others, well and gladly. 


O how grateful I should be! 
How my heart should try to see 
Here and there and everywhere 
All the thoughtfulness and care 
God’s great love is giving! 
AMEN 


EAR GOD, to-day | moped around, 
I almost sulked and acted blue; 
I sighed and puttered, fussed and frown- 
ed, 
And couldn't find a thing to do. 
My eyes were blind, and didn’t see 
A hundred happy things, just meant 
To occupy a Child like me, 
And stop my selfish discontent. 


O God, please help my heart to find 
The happy Things that come each 
day. 
Please give me just the sort of mind 
That thinks in just the wisest way. 
O help me every day | live 
To see the blessings You have sent. 
But. best of all, dear God, please give 
My Heart the Blessing of Content. 
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Content Be Grateful 


T will be noticed by those who give some 

theught to the detail of dress that the 
skirts are now almost invariably draped or 
trimmed. There has been heated argument 
over the pannier skirts, as to whether they 
would be accepted by women who cannot afford 
to discard their gowns with the slightest flue- 
tuation of fashion. 

By the test of the summer season we have 
come to realize that some sort of simple 
drapery, whether of satin or lace, is not ex- 
treme for the gown that must do for all ocea- 
sions. By this we do not mean the skirt 
slashed up the side or drawn, in awkward 
lines, too tight for its wearer’s comfort. A 
little drapery softens the harsh lines of a 
plain, straight skirt and may be suited to 


the lines of a stout woman quite as well as 
to those of her more slender sister. 

The V-shaped neck, which has been unques- 
tionably the most popular for some time, is 
still considered quite correct, though there 
appears to be a noticeable tendency toward 
the deep square neck, especially for the more 
formal evening gowns. 

Just where the waist line is to be placed 
one can hardly predict with certainty. It 
varies from the normal to the Empire girdle, 
almost three inches higher. It is not wise 
to follow too closely what the autocrats of 
dress have to say on this subject; it is bet- 
ter to choose what is becoming. 

The length of the train for an evening gown 
depends very much on the amount of for- 


mality the gown suggests. The pointed and 
square trains are still as smart as ever, and, 
in fact, will hold their own far longer than 
the fish tail or any other extreme mode of 
fashion, which can have but a short life. 

Lace is effectively used on the second gown 
on this page, and in no way destroys its sim- 
ple charm of long lines. The drapery at the 
back is the same as at the front. The foun- 
dation is peach- bloom satin, the most deli- 
cate shade to be found, with a gauze - like 
veiling of cream chiffon or net under the long 
lace surplice. The flat little chiffon roses are 
made of dull, soft shades of blue and lavender, 
two colors that tone charmingly with the 
satin and lace. The round neck is especially 
appropriate for a young girl. 
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silks are still extremely popular 
for afternoon gowns, with the different 
variations of stripes, dots, and two-tone color- 
ings in which this pretty silk may be found. 
In some of the weaves the stripes run cross- 
wise, a novel design which will be shown more 
in the fall openings than heretofore. 

It is well to choose a pattern which has 
not become too common by reason of its great 
success, for it is just by this caution that 
one is able to give to one’s gowns the touch of 
originality and smartness that counts. 

A charming gown for an elderly woman is 
illustrated. The bodice is arranged in the 
center front to look like a little waistcoat of 
satin with a surplice drapery over it. Inside 
is a tucked net yoke. The taffeta, which is an 


old - fashioned steel gray woven with black 
and white threads into a shining surface, has 
fine stripes and dots of white. This is used 
for the overdress. Plain gray satin forms the 
underskirt. Where the taffeta sleeves join 
over the satin inserted point and form the 
long cuff, little white silk buttons are used. 

Another taffeta gown which will become a 
tali. slender woman, who wishes for a gown 
not too elaborate for afternoon wear, is pic- 
tured at the right of the page. A French 
taffeta was chosen for this model in gray with 
bouquets of soft colors. Any soft pretty silk 
would do admirably as a substitute. 

Often one has bought a few yards of silk 
for no particular purpose beyond the advan- 
tage of a bargain, and this offers an excellent 


chance to make an inexpensive gown. The 
underskirt may be of satin or a plain taffeta. 
The ruffles are of thin cream lace, or if she 


wishes for a more practical substitute for 
the lace on the skirt, a four-ineh band of vel 
vet (a much-to-be-used trimming) would ade- 


quately fill the need. A frill as shown on the 


bodice will always be becoming, but of the 
pleated frills around the neck one must be- 
ware, for there are many women to whom 
such a style could never be suited. 

Girdles have apparently made their way into 
the designers’ hearts, for on a large majority 
of the gowns shown this autumn one discovers 
at the least a pretense of a girdle. The wider 
ones are rather the smartest, though a narrow 
belt is best for the woman of mature years. 
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HE use of lace more universally than ever before 

on any gown where it has the least suitability is 
one of the marked features of the autumn fashions. 
It is combined in delightfully unusual ways with 
silk, velvet, voile, and chiffon. 

For weddings, afternoon receptions, the bridge party 
—which is in many towns the main social amusement 
~-and all the more elaborate of the daytime functions, 
gowns are to be rich in color contrasts and in the 
materials used. Lace is used in these for skirts or 
coats as the fancy dictates. The little flowered silk 
coats, like the one on this page, are charming with 
these pleated lace skirts. The Robespierre frill which 
takes the place of the usual revers on the coat is 
very smart. 


MART 
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— third figure shows the lace 
used as a coat-blouse with 
undersleeves to match. This 
model shows, too, one of the pret- 
tiest adaptations of the pannier 
style of drapery. It is a plain 
length of the material caught up 
underneath the edge. Without 
spoiling the slender effect of the 
hips it yet conforms to the fashion. 

The puffed frock of soft taffeta 
is another revival of an old-time 
fashion on new lines. The top 
of the skirt is finished with a 
shirred frill. 


At the left—Coat of olive brocaded silk over a pleated lace skirt 
In the center—Gown of black taffeta with frills of black net over white 
At the right—Pink and white striped voile with lace coat-blouse 
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At the left—Suit of gray cloth with collar of white and black satin 


In the center—Brown cheviot suit from Redfern’s; brown and gold braid 
At the right—Cheruit model of gray whipcord with satin waistcoat 


E Moc backs of the new coats and skirts are almost as important 
as the fronts. The middle suit on this page has two single 
box-pleats in the skirt with a plain seamless back for the coat. 
The gray cloth suit at the left has a flat panel set on over the tunic 
and finished with a row of stitching a full inch from the edge, 
while its coat has the same effect of a square back panel with 
the sloping sides of the coat disappearing under it about four 
inches above the corners. 

The third suit is most original in cut. The coat has only one 
back seam, at the center. The little tunic ends at the left side 

- under the edge of the underskirt, which folds around the wearer’s 
form like a shawl and is cut down at the right side in a slit deep 
enough to let the other end of the tunic disappear through it. 
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SEPARATE SILK COAT IPPON COLLAR 
wi PULL SLEEVES WAIST COAT 270 CHIFFON 


7 SUIT WITH NOVEL 
HIGH COLLAR @no 
PLEATED SKIRT 


BACK VIEW of SUIT 
SHOWIN VEL 
CUT of CQAI 


‘HE 


HE models on this page illustrate 
several of the new ideas in 
so fashion detail for the early autumn 
street suits. 

The taffeta coat with the leg-of- 
mutton sleeve revived is interesting 
Me as a decided novelty. ‘he shoulder 
: line is low; the coat is loose across 


may be made in regulation waistcoat ' ps 
with plain material in the back; but (" moun 
more sensible plan is to make it like *" at 
over-blouse without sleeves. The shoulder Paced 
line may be rather long or short, a= 0" 
chooses, for this over-blouse, which is \0'" 
over a lace or chiffon blouse. The coat col- 


Thes 
or du 


lar of hemstitched black chiffon is 
the back and belted in. fancy + 
enameled buttons catch the belt, one at éach side of .The draped waistcoat, in surplice style, is a very be- The pleated skirt is again in favor, and is shown ! 
— the back, as at the front. he frills are of batiste. coming addition to the carly winter cutaway coats. It with a flat front breadth. 
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Young 


°INK CHIFFON OVER WHITE 
SATIN WITH BLACK VELVET 


OF WHITE VOILE WITH 
PALE BLUE SOUTACHE 


776: 


BLUE TAFFETA SUIT 
WITH GREEN JATIN 
PIPINGS 


THE NEW SEPARATE 
T and SCANT 
ACCORDION SKIRT 


| new aceordion-pleated skirt is The overskirt form, as shown on the 


m. ion juite secant, measuring only first figure on this page, is another 
the round th — ® half to three yards novelty. It is straight in cut, looped 
all ut even # oot. It is cut in gores, 80 up with one end of the black velvet- 
ider hed apes a amount of fulness is re- sash. Ruffles of the pink chiffon like 
one These “we the waist line. : the overskirt trim the foot of the 

orn m dari irts promise now to be in fa- skirt, topped by a lace frill. 
col- , aan the autumn and winter for tumn, and a welcome relief from the very The new full sleeve set in at a low 
ther ee and indoors. Of a light-weight narrow skirt. The coat pictured here has shoulder line appears on the white 
ith plain cloth coat in bright only the one seam at each side, with voile frock. The braiding is in a 


lor, 
here they will be most effective for au- straight, loose back. soft shade of blue silk. 
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HESE charmingly simple model gowns for young girls show 

the draped pannier and the skort tunic blouse in the two at 
the left, which are designed by Drecoll. Soft taffeta with lace 
and shirred silk trimmings are used for the other two frocks. 
which were sketched at the Maison Beer. 
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HE cut of a girl’s school frock is often as important to : 
her as is that of a ball gown to a débutante. It must be 
up to date and smart in its lines. These four models show the 
prevailing modes for the school-girl. Especially smart is the ie 
pleated skirt with striped blouse designed by Redfern. 
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BROCHE CREPE DE CHINE 
and VOILE GOWN’. 
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BLUE SERGE FROCK WI 


otographed at john Wana makers 


TH BLACK SATIN WHITE SERGE and NOIRE HAT 
ake, Photographed at james 


Fashions 
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GREEN VELVET GOWN 
WITH SATIN FOLDS 


As 


GOWN of SATIN 
LACE and TOLLE 


PALE SEA-GREEX TAFFETA 
WITH COAT LACE 


BLUE TAILORED SERGE DRESS GREY WOOLY MACKINAW 
WITH WHITE CLOTH JACKET @2nNO CAP 


Photographed at James Creer ys Phetegraphed at Jon Wanamskor’y 
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TAFFETA SUIT 
WITH TUCKED 


FRONT WEW of” 
TAFFETA WRAP 


all 


“TAFFET, 
NET O 


BACK VizEW of 
TAFFETA WRAP 


R WHITE 


TAFFETA GOWN 
WITH 

EMBROIDERED 
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Photographeo at Best and Company» WITH FUR EDGE 


HOUSE GOWN OF YOUNG GIRIS EVENING 
BRAIDING OVER LEATHER-COLOR AND VELVET GOWN OF CHIFFON CLOTH 
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Gray FELT HAT WITH WHITE ij 
R Factne Photographica | 


Photographed and Company WITH BLACK FANCY PEATHERS 


BLACK VELVET HAT WITH BRIN OF WHITE RATINE. BLACK VELVET WIT? FANCY PARADISE FEATHERS. f 


Photogra, at Piipps 4 Compan Photoyraphed at Knox's 
JABOT of EM: WET SCARF FROMYfi ithen Son Companys \ 
and Companys aa 


BLACK 2nQWHITE RATINE BONNET 
WITH CHERRY FACING 


Withken sone Son’ Companys 


might SALMON SATIN HAT 
WITH MAHOGANY COLOR 
OSTRICH TIPS 


Photographiodat 


left. nar of BLACK 
VELVET WITH VELLOW 
FEATHERS 
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_ NE hot day in July a girl came into the editorial 
rooms of The Bazar and told her story. This girl 
had been a year out of college. 
the world, and her income was about $450 a year, 

which she received for teaching in a private school. 
could barely live on that in New York. She had no business 
This girl had, however, an idea. 
by which she thought she could earn money if the editors would 
Her plan was to make use of her spare time, as she 


education. 


help her. 


| could or felt inclined. 


| “baby” 


It was a simple plan, and she might succeed, so the editors 


agreed. 

There was another point, however. 
The Bazar. 
family or individual income. 
number. 


A month went by. 
able showing. 


Read it by all means. 


For Every Girl and Every Woman Who Wants to 


DON’T know just what to say in 

print, because I am not accustomed 

to writing. It is in my letters that 

I am trying to tell the wonderful 
story of the Kismet Club, and what the 
idea did to help me earn money. So I want 
to write to every woman and to every girl 
who reads this. I want to tell her about 
the club work which will ‘‘make her make 
money.” 

As you know the Kismet Club is now 
five weeks old. I think if I print some of 
the letters I have received that you will 
get the truest idea of the club. 


AticE REED,—Since Thursday I 
have earned enough to buy two new Victor 
records that I wanted. I am fourteen and 
I wonder if I am still the youngest member 
of the Kismet Club as when you wrote 
me. HeLen McC., Kansas. 


There are two memibers a year younger, 
and one dear Michigan girl of twelve wrote 
me the same day you did. She is our 
member, but she has grown-up 
tastes and is earning money to get a party 
dress, as her father is going to move into 
town for the winter from their farm. 


Dear ALICE REED,—Thank you so much 
for writing me about the Kismet Club. 
It has meant $8.60 to me so far. You said 
in your letter that I was one of the first 
girls you were writing to, and I confess I 
thought you were “trying it on the dog.” 
But I have been a member eleven days, 
and have earned about a dollara day. You 
ask me what I am planning to do with my 
money. ‘There are two things, and I don’t 
know which; I want to go to Chicago for 
a week of the grand opera and also to take 
a correspondence course in French. 

M. G., Wisconsin. 

You can do both? A girl who has made 
this successful beginning can certainly 
achieve two such fine ambitions. 

Dear Atice REED,—I am writing as 
you asked at the end of my first week as a 
member of the Kismet Club. I did not 
succeed at first and so did not try very hard 
for a few days. But somehow it was easy 
after that and I have, with Saturday, when 
I have more time for club work, made $3.10. 


| IT never did anything so easy in my life, and 


if possible I hope to make as much every 
week. Thank you for the check just re- 
ceived. Mrs. H. L. P., Massachusetts. 
This Kismet member lives in a great 
manufacturing city, and in the latter part of 


| her letter she says that she has always 


wanted a good set of furs. The club work, 


| which she now finds easy, will get her the 


furs before winter. 
Dear ALIcE REED,—My ambition, since 


you ask me, is just to make some spending 


If the plan succeeded 
the editors felt that, at last, there would be a solution for one 
of the most constant questions contained in letters written to 
Probably one letter out of every three requests 
suggestions for earning money at home in addition to the 
Another and still more human 
phase of the problem is mentioned on the first page of this 


The girl and her work made a remark- 
To begin with, she earned $78. Best of all, 
however, she had solved the problem of what to do to earn 


Kismet 


She was alone in 


She 
to the members. 
It was a plan 


limited income. 
capital. 


She could not take a second position. 
was a little spare time. 


Lane 


(Continued from page 483) 


| And quite unconsciously he added, 


money. And she will not go back to teaching school this fall! 
She is to pass along to others her idea for earning money. 
As you can guess she is the original charter member of the 
Kismet Club. Now that the club is duly organized, she is its 
secretary and exceedingly busy she is in helping and writing 


Alice Reed’s situation, it will be seen, was like that of many 
thousands of girls and married women to-day. She had a 
She had no business training. She had no 


All she had 


The idea of a club came out of her month’s experience. She 


easier. 


found that an organization of some sort would make the work 
So the result is the Kismet Club. 

It is now five weeks old and its membership is growing 
rapidly. You see, it answers those thousands of girls and 
women, and answers them in a practical way by actually 
making them make money. 
out of every three women all over the country was waiting for 


In fact, .t is safe to say that one 


just this Kismet Club. The Bazar has agreed to give a certain 


Make Pin Money 


money. I think a woma.—-I am 27—who 
keeps house, teaches a Sunday-school class, 
and spends one afternoon a week in the 
Public Library as volunteer librarian, has 
done her duty. So I want something that 
is not duty. The Kismet Club work has 
been a greac blessing to me. Since yc ur 
letter came I have earned $7. About Lalf 
the work was done over the telephone. 
Mrs. S., Pennsyivania. 


Here is exactly the spirit that makes 
Kismet Club members succeed. I eel 
like going to her home, a place of 1,200, and 
congratulating her in person. 


The @ub Secretary 


Dear ALICE REED,—I live seven miles 
from town, and I think the Kismet Club is 
a lovely idea. The Rural Free Delivery 
carriers all have money-order blanks, which 
I have discovered makes the club work 
very easy for me indeed. I am earning 
money to buy a Bar Harbor willow chair 
which costs $5 and $1.25 freight. It is 
for my mother’s birthday, the 14th. My 
Kismet Club money is now nearly $4. 

L. J., North Carolina. 


The willow chair has already been sent 
and this Kismet girl, who is nineteen, has 
earned almost as much more since her 
letter was written. You see living seven 
miles from a town is no drawback to doing 
successful club work. This brings up a 
new point. Much of the club work can be 
done by correspondence as well as among 
friends and neighbors. 


Dear ALIcE REED,—The check came to- 


amount of space each month to Alice Reed so that she may 
write about the doings of the club. The first members are 
beginning to write about their work. 


day and I don’t know if you can possibly 
understand how happy it makes a school- 
teacher to receive $5.75! I was born and 
have always lived here so I find the club 
work is easy for me. I have written to 
my sister, Mrs. L—— in Winnipeg urging 
her to jom. All good wishes from your 
Canadian member. S. A., Ontario. 


You are our first teacher and that warms 
my heart, for I know all about that. I 
suppose you are back at your desk again 
by the time you are reading this. I am 
sure both of us will welcome every school- 
teacher, both our Canadian sisters and 
those in the United States. And I can tell 
ycu, S. A., the next $5.75 will come much 
easior. 

Deir ALICE REED,—I am writing just a 
line now, more of a letter later on, to let 

ou know of my first week of club work. 
it is not quite a week, as I was away from 
town Saturday afternoon and Sunday, but 
I have made $11 since your letter came ard 
I think I can make as much more next week. 
I am going to begin again as soon asI post 
this. Lena C., Minnesota. 

Now— 

isn’t this a wonderful showing? Surely you 
can, in your locality, do as well as the 
writers of these letters. Here and there, 
of course, will be the exceptional club 
member who will make twice or three times 
as much. She may be you! Few of us 
know our own powers, the great possibili- 
ties for enthusiasm and success that are 
locked up inside us. 

“Now I want to answer some questions. - 
First of all let me say right here that it is 
not necessary to take The Bazar in order 
to join the Kismet Club. Our youngest 
member so far is twelve years c'd, but girls 
of ten are eligible, and also those cf seventy- 
five. Being married helps rather than 
hinders a Kismet girl in her club work. 
There are no expenses’ whatever about 
joining, and you do not need to join just 
because you write me asking about the club. 
Names of course will never be published. 

Do stop wondering if you can do the 
pleasant club work—stop wondering if you 
can really succeed. Write to me and let 
me write to you. 


Mad 


Secretary, Kismet Club, 
Harper's Bazar, New York City. 


. P.S.—I have just thought—how would 
a man feel if he had to ask some one for 
every dime he spent! You know how a 
woman feels, but you needn't feel that way 
any longer. 


young fool!” 

“You got it in Paris?” asked Mary, look- 
ing at the medal. 

“In Paris, yes. The reverse side is 
polished. That is your monogram.” 

She turned the medal over and over, as 
though she would get a story from it. 

“Paris must be a wonderful _place,’’ 
she said. 

“Too full of confusion—no one can by 
sure where he’s going.’”’ Renshaw’s voice 
had a trace of bitterness in it. 

“But if we cannot tell who cur next 
partner is going to be,” she said, “Why 
should we wish to kucw where we ar 
going?” 

Renshaw looked at her with approval. 
“Let me put it on for you,” he said. 
He unclasped the chain ‘and she lowere: 
her head, looking at him through her 
eyelashes. ‘Yes, my Mary has grown 
to be a beauty,” he thought, and his heart 
moved a little. ‘Now that is strange,” 
he mused, and he turned to self-analysi 
to explain the phenomenon. “It may bx 
the glow of the lamp,” was the doubtfu! 
answer. ‘Perhaps if it were some othe: 
color—” 

She was telling him about an old 
collie that used to accompany them 
wherever they went and Renshaw’s mind 
became crowded with pictures of the day 
before Fame had called him on her silve: 
trumpets, and nearly every scene was a | 
setting for Mary. He was carrying he: 
on his shoulder over the shallows of th: 
river. They were having their lunch in a 
grove and she, with all the dignity of he: 
ten years, was cutting the bread, and he, 


| with the maturity of a man of twenty- 


one, was watching her. Or it was raining 
and she was walking home with him unde: 
his raincoat. Or “I know!”’ she was cry 
ing in an excited treble. ‘Paint a pictur: 
all flowers and butterflies and blue sky. 
And in the corner, looking at everything a~ 
though he couldn’t understand it, now 
paint an old toad.” And through thes: 
memories ke looked at the girl of twenty- 
one who was sitting by his side on the stairs. 

“And am I the toad?” he asked himself. 


OOR Shep,” said Mary. “He was 

never the same after you went. Ani! 
every day he would go down to the end «| 
the lane and wait for you there.” An 
dropping her voice, “Is he watching?” s!) 
whispered, leaning over and looking a: 
the dancers. But Renshaw had eyes fu: 
one else but her. 

“Mary,” he said. 

“Yes, Mr. Renshaw?” 

He looked at her with reproach, but tl 
reproach merged into a feeling of presen! 
loneliness and a presentiment of an eve" 
greater loneliness to come. “It is the glow’ 
—began his irrepressible sense of analysi 
“Oh, don’t be a fool!” he told himse! 
“or a toad,” came the gentler thought. 
“You know my first name, don’t you?” | 
asked, aloud. 

“Yes,” said Mary, still leaning forwa: 
and looking past him at the dancers, h 
chin upon her palm, her other hand playin 
with the locket. 

His voice was very low. 
don’t you use it?” he asked. 

“Because you are famous, I think 
she said, “or it may be—because I he: 
grown.” 

And still she looked past him and smil: 
at the dancers. ‘ Flowers, butterflies, 21 
blue sky,”’ thought Renshaw, and for t! 
second time he felt his heart move wit! 
him. - 

“T saw him then,” said Mary, “end, o 
he looked over here!” 

“Mary,” said Renshaw, “I have kis 
you to-night.” 

“Ve-es,” 

“And I shall kiss you again if you te: 
me.” 

She locked at him full cnd slowly tur 
her eyes. 

“Mary,” he whk‘spered. 

“Yes, Mr. Renshaw?” 

“T think—” 


“Then wi 


HAT he had started to say to her 

knew not, for altogether beatit’! 
was Mary as she looked. at him, and in | 
eyes he lost himself. His whimsical «- 
pression was gone and his eyes began ° 
shake him. “Not in all the world—” © 
thought. “Not in all the world—" A‘ 
still she looked at him from the depths °' 
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her eyes, her lips a little parted. ‘Mary,’ 


| he said, and his voice trembled and the world 
seemed hushed to his ears—‘‘ Mary, will you 
marry me?” 
And smilingly, promptly she answered 
him, Mr. Renshaw.” 
She looked at him and laughed, and rue- 


fully he laughed with her. “How jealous 


he will be!” laughed Mary. 
“But I meant it,” he said. 
Laughingly she shook her head. 
| “Vou tease!” he said. “You know I 
meant it; and now give me a kiss and say, 
‘Yes.’” 
And again she said, “No.” Then falling 
into his previous mood she added, “You'll 
| like it better if you don’t get it. For the 
| sweetest kisses—I’ve read somewhere—are 
those which a man can’t have.” 

The music had stopped and young 

| Thompson appeared before them. “I 
| have the next dance, too,” he said, “and 
I sha’n't give that one up, Mr. Renshaw.” 

“You were very good to let me have the 
last,” said the latter, rising. He looked 
down 2t Thompson and noted the earnest- 
| ness of the younger man’s expression and 
the arrangement of his hair, arched over 
his forchead like a tunnel. “He lends him- 
self io caricature,’ thought Renshaw, 
walking away, “but at least I could not 
draw him as a toad. I'll give Mrs. Knowl- 
ton her present, and then—” 

He searched his pocket for the cameo 
earrings and buckle which he had brought 
from Kome. One of the earrings was mis- 

| sing and he remembered then that some- 
thing had dropped from his pocket when he 
| drew out the locket. “It’s in the hall by 
' the side of the stairs,” he thought, and he 
retrace! his steps. Thompson and Mary 
were on the stairs and when Renshaw 
| stoopel to pick up the earring he heard 
the young man asking her a question. 

| “Ah-ha!’’ murmured Renshaw to him- 
| self, hurrying away. “I thought I would 
bring him to the point.” He placed the 
cameos in his pocket and went outside. 
“The curtain falls,’ he said, and he shut 
| the door behind him. “I shall feel better 
soon,” he told himself, and he turned his 
face to the moon. ‘Ah, we ghostly ones!” 
he sighed. ‘‘ What have we in common with 
them? But all the same,”’ he added, ‘I’m 
glad there’s no nightingale here. An un- 
certain night, a trembling bush, and a moon 
that’s ready to weep—and I am all three.” 


A GAIN the door opened and for the 
““ second time Mary appeared sil- 
houetted against the light. She saw where 
he was and walked over the grass toward 
him. 

| “Mother is looking for you,’’ she said. 
| “I told her I'd find you.” 

In the darkness at the end of the lane, 
the surrey from the station turned around, 
one of its wheels screeching against the 
guard. 

“What a hateful sound!” shuddered 
Mary. 

“No,” he said. “It has come to take 
me away. But didn’t I tell you that we 
would make Thompson jealous? And, 
Mary, I wish you all the happiness in the 
world, and—” 

She placed her hand on his sleeve. 
“Don't,” she said. “I told him ‘No.’” 

He looked at her and suddenly his eyes 
seemed blurred and his heart came to his 
throat. 

“And will you marry me?” he asked. 
_His hand was fretting his watch-chain. 
She opened his arm as though it were a 
gate and lightly settled her head upon his 
Shoulder. His arms closed around her. 

beautiful bird of God!’ he gently 
cried. 


| 
| 
| 


My Friendship 
By Rev. Howard Arnold Walter 


Wirt al! truth’s frankness I would be so 
tender, 
— highest honor is the end of scorn, 
lat hearts I seek to help may sense the 
fragrance, 
Before they feel the thorn. 


With all love’s fondness I would be so 
loyal, 
ne purest passion is the end of fear, 
lat friends I win may learn from lips 
that love them 
Hard truths they have to hear. 


Prepare Now Your 


Blossoms for Christmas 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


HE ideal Christmas of prose 

and poetry has for its own the 

frosty atmosphere of the North, 

even although kept in the South 
with as much devotion. For the old say- 
ing that “a green Yule makes a fat 
churchyard ” shows that a frosty one is 
the expectation. 

But that feast of Yule with which we 
have involved the Christmas feast is en- 
tirely of the North. The South has its 
ever-blooming flowers, but the North has 
to provide beforehand for the day, and it 
provided mistletoe. For tradition’s sake, 
then, a store of mistletoe must be laid in 
then, with its leaves paler than the olive 
leaf and its waxen berries that have the 
color and luminousness of precious jade; 
and also of the green sprays and gay scar- 
let berries of the holly. A little twig of 
holly tucked under the ribbons of the 
Christmas gift, or, if the friend is dear, 
of the mystic mistletoe which, having no 
root in the earth, seems to be a plant of 
heaven, adds a grace to the humblest gift. 

But in the mean time, what would 
house and home be at Christmastide 
without flowers? For flowers are the last 


yearly, it outgrew all receptacles but 
your big green tubs. 

Or, possibly, it is a lemon-tree instead, 
just one of its glossy leaves a gift be- 
cause of its sweet odor; and if it chances 
to blossom it not only makes the whole 
world about it delicious, but its fallen 
petals can be gathered to scent laces and 
muslins with ineffably delicate fragrance, 
as I have gathered them on sunny morn- 
ings in the Pope’s garden, where they 
had fallen. 

A plant of the winter-blooming wall- 
flower, whose breath is a delight, should 
be blooming in your window now, if you 
did not forget to sow the seed six weeks 
before Yuletide. With careful tending you 
have made sure of some brilliant gerani- 
ums. And your asparagus vine ought to 
be in full feather, while your rubber 
plant, that likes the dry air of over- 
heated rooms, is putting out new shoots. 


Lilies-of-the-Valley, too 
F, in the summer, you pinched off the 
buds and cut back the stems, you can 
have fine carnations for the holiday. You 
can have even lilies-of-the-valley if you 


Flowers add Much to 


and finest thought of creation, a final touch 
of perfection to earth’s loveliness. In how 
many a rural home does the house-mother 
cherish one rose-bush in her window, a lit- 
tle myrtle-tree, a rose-geranium ? 

Perhaps you have possessed yourself of 
a Christmas rose that, if it has been cared 
for early, will be opening its wide, white 
blossoms now; and you may have se- 
cured a poinsettia whose absurd little 
flower, like some dwarf queen, is seldom 
seen for the glory of the scarlet leaves 
that surround her like an army with ban- 
ners. It is to be hoped that you have 
an orange-tree also. If it is the Otaheite 
orange, you shall have flowers and fruit on 
it, not only for Christmas, but for the 
winter long. And if it has grown from 
an orange seed you yourself planted, it is 
as much more precious as if it were a 
child of the family. 


The Yearly Repotting 
yw you planted that orange you 
nearly half filled a very small pot 
with shards and charcoal under leaves and 
leaf mold; and there you hid a half-dozen 
seeds of a good orange, covering them 
three-quarters of an inch deep and setting 
the pot in a dark, warm place for a few 
days. When the seeds sprouted you 
watched their growth, and, selecting the 
strongest, transplanted it to another pot 
similarly prepared; then, except for water 
and sun, you let it alone till it needed re- 
potting, and so, watched and repotted 


the Christmas Array 


buy the crowns early, set them in rich, 
moist soil, twelve to a pot a foot in diam- 
eter, giving them four or five weeks in 
which to make good roots; or you can 
bring in clumps from the garden and give 
them the same treatment; they are not 
so sensitive to frost as one might think, 
and a little sunshine goes a long way with 
them. I have seen sweet-peas growing in 
a kitchen window in fine flower beside lit- 
tle pots of green parsley. 

Of course I am not speaking of the 
things one can buy of the florists — the 
roses, the azaleas with petals of ethereal 
texture, or even the fuchsias, wonderful 
and exquisite with their splendid pendu- 
lous heads, which, beginning their career 
with a single specimen from the heights 
of the Andes, now offer more than fifty 
varieties. And you will remember to have 
made ready a little pot of mignonette. 

For the crowning glory of the time, 
if, when strong November frosts had bit- 
ten into the sod, you chose a small, low 
lilac-bush and dug it up with its roots in 
a ball of frozen earth and set the frozen 
ball on a bed of rich fertilizer in a deep 
tub, filling the tub with good, fine loam, 
watered the whole well, and placed the 
tub in a deep and larger pan or tub filled 
twice a day with hot water, and kept it 
near a hot stove till the leaf and flower 
buds began to swell and then gave it sun 
and warm air, you will very surely at 
this time have fine clusters of white lilacs, 
the purple blanched out of them. 


M) 


Doctors 


Know 
That Coffee and Tea 


disagree with many per- 
sons— 


Sometimes the trouble 
shows in one form, some- 
times another—such 
as headache, sleepless- 
ness or indigestion—but 
always 


“There’s a Reason” 


Persons _unpleasantly 
affected by Coffee and 
Tea, find it easy to 
change to 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


and that it agrees with 
them perfectly. 


It is regular Postum in 
concentrated form— 
made in the cup— 


No BoilingRequired 


Stir a level teaspoonful 
in a cup of hot water, 
add sugar and cream and 
instantly you have a 
delicious beverage with 
a flavour similar to Old 
Government Java. 


Sold by grocers in 100- 
cup tin, 50c. 


Sample sent for 
2-cent stamp to cover 


postage. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


; 
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. Postam Cereal Company, Ltd. a 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
| | : 


Hotel Food 


for the Home 


Guests at the Post 
Tavern, Battle Creek, 
have been enjoying a 
delicious new food— 


Post 
Tavern 
Special 


This unique blend 
of wheat, corn and 
rice makes a distinc- 
tive, new flavour, un- 
like any other cereal. 
It is now served in 
' many of the best 
hotels and restaurants, 
and can easily be 
made at home— 


Whisk it into 
sharply boiling water 
and cook 10 to 15 
minutes. Serve with 
cream and sugar— 
same as hot porridge. 


Post Tavern Special 
is an economical food, 
put up for home use 
in cartons and sold 
by grocers at 10 and 
15 cents, except in 
extreme West. 


Tomorrow’s 
Breakfast 


Made by Pure Food Factories of 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd: 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


‘last two. 


Things You can Make but Cannot al 


A New Course in Craft Work at Home. 2— Buckles for Shoes and Slippers 
By Arthur W. Rushmore | 


O bit of feminine adornment is 

more indicative of the fastid- 

iousness of the wearer than the 

buckles a girl or woman wears 
on her pumps and slippers. To be just right 
one ought to have a separate pair to/go 
with the special color scheme of each 
pair of ties. This season all the stores 
are full of buckle shoes, and buckles may 
be had in plenty. But the prices asked 
for a really good pair of buckles are so 
high that a single pair is all 


through one of the holes in the metal 
strip. Put a drop of oil on the saw- 
blade, lay the metal strip over the slit 
in the board, holding it firmly with the 
left hand, and, holding the scroll-saw in 
the right hand, with slow, even motions 
and with a slight pressure against the cut- 
ting edge cut the metal along the scratched 
lines. When a corner is reached keep the 
saw going slowly and with ther hand 
gradually swing the metal around until 


4 


even blows until the shallow hollows lef 
by each stroke overlap and the whole sur. 
face of the buckle takes on a pleasing 
mottled effect. With lighter blows gp 
over the edges, taking off the sharp ines, 
Now lay the buckle reverse side up on a 
piece of smooth board, and, putting the 
round end of the hammer at a point in 
the corner of the buckle as shown by 
C, D, E, F on Fig. 1, with another hammer 
drive the point into the metal so that q 
low raised bump will appear 
on the right side of the buckle. 


one can afford to own. 
Then, too, now is the time to 


prepare for Christmas. To that g 
growing minority of women ra 
to whom the pleasure of giving 
is enhanced by having made 
the gift, these articles may 
serve as suggestions that will 
help to solve the gift problem 
in a way not only to their 
credit as givers of gifts of 
individuality, but also from the 
economic point of view. 


Repeat in the remaining three 


vor 


corners. Still keeping the 
buckle reverse side up, with 
the round end of the hammer 


give the e-rners a downward 


Mo 
xo 


xo 
c 


turn, very slightly. This will 
give the corners a slig!it up. 

ward tilt on the right side. 
The buckle may now be curved 
to exactly fit the contour of 
the slipper it is to decorate. 


By holding the buckle in a 
sloping position and striking it 


Few people stop to think 
how exceedingly simple a 


4 


lightly on the back in different | 


buckle is and how easily a 
pair may be made. Here is a 
simple method for any one who can use 
his or her hands. 

The materials required are very siiiple. 
A few bits of either soft sheet copper or 
brass or silver about 1/32” in thickheds, 
and some simple tools which we will de- 
scribe as their use arises. Sheet copper 
or brass may be bought from almost any 
hardware dealer or from firms dealing in 
metals exclusively. Sheet silver your 
jeweler can suppy you with, or you may 
buy it direct from any refiner’s office such 
as are found in most large cities. Copper 
and brass are worth from 30 to 40 cents a 
pound, and silver about 65 to 75 cents an 
ounce. An ounce of 
silver, 1/32” thick, 


the corner is turned. To release the metal 
it is necessary to loosen only one end of 
the saw. 

When all the holes have been cut, go 
over the edges carefully, trimming away 
the uneven spots and rounding the corners 
and edges with a small, fine flat file. 
Then smooth off nicely, with No. 00 emery 
cloth, both edges and flat surface, until 
all is smooth and bright. 


‘ee ways of decorating buckles are 
limited only by the ingenuity and 
patience of the worker; but experience 
will soon show that strict simplicity of 


spots a gradual curve may be | 
given to it. 

Now give the buckle its final pol 
first with what is known as crocus 
cloth, then with a piece of old ki: glore | 
and some jeweler’s rouge, finally \ ith’ a | 
piece of clean soft kid or chamois. 

To keep the bright surface from tar. | 
nishing, the metal should be given a coat | 
of lacquer, which may be ordinary French 
varnish or any other lacquer that is ob- 
tainable. 


A MORE elaborate finish may be given 
by painting a design on the metal 
(Fig. 6), using black asphaltum varnish 
as a medium, following the method for 
making etched copper 
hat-pins, given in The 


will make a pair of 
buckles. 


UT the metal into 

a rectangular 
piece about 14,2” 
or smaller, as seems 
best. (Fig. 1.) With 
a pencil and ruler 
mark parallel lines 
on the metal %” from 
the 2” edges and 1,” 
from the 1%” ends. 
Then rule two more 
lines %” from the 


Fig. 4 


Bazar for October. 
When the design has 
been painted on, and 
the back, edges, and 
all unprotected sur 
faces painted over 
and allowed to dry, 
then the buckle may 
be put in a solution 
of nitric acid and 
etched to the required 
depth. The asphal- 
tum may then be re 


The ree- 
tangles A and B are 
to be cut out to allow the ribbon or 
leather to slip through the buckle. Take 
a sharp steel point and the ruler and 
seratch the outlines of A and B, being 
careful not to scratch the balance of the 
metal. Lay the metal on a piece of hard 
wood and with a drill or a hammer and 
a stout wire nail punch a small hole 
through the metal in each of the rectan- 
gles A and B. These are to put the 
blades of the seroll-saw through. A small 
scroll-saw at 25 cents and a dozen medium 
fine blades at 10 cents are now. necessary. 
(Fig. 2.) 

Much time may be saved and more ease 
in cutting the metal may be had by 
spending ten minutes making a tiny saw- 
table. Take a piece of smooth board about 
3” wide by ¥%” thick by 10” long. In the 
center, 3” from one end, bore a small 
hole, say ¥%4” in diameter. Then make 
two cuts with any ordinary saw and take 
out a wedge of wood 1” wide at the open- 
ing and tapering to the bored hole at the 
other end. Nail this board firmly to the 
edge of the work-bench so that about 6” 
of it extends over the edge. This will give 
you a rest for the metal with plenty of 
room to avoid bumping one’s knuckles. 

Take one of the saw-blades, run it 
slowly between your thumb and finger and 
notice which way it pulls. Put the saw 
in the frame so that the pull eomes-on the 
down stroke. This is important. As you 
place the saw in the frame, thread it 


design is much to be preferred. The warm 
tones of the metal make a bright spot 
on the more somber colors of the leather, 
and the simpler the shape and design 
the better. Another simple and effective 
shape is shown. in Fig 4. When curved, 
this fits the slipper very snugly. 

One of the simplest and most effective 
methods of finishing is as follows: Place. 
the buckle on a smooth metal surface 
right side up. A flatiron held firmly in 
a vise makes an excellent anvil. With a 
small ball-pointed hammer, Fig. 5, using 
the round end, strike the metal with light, 


moved with gasolene 
and a rag. Polish 
and curve the buckle 
as described. Tle 


method of acid etching is practical 
both copper and brass, but is not so sit 
cessful on silver, as the protecting varnisi 
has a tendency to peel off before thie silver 
has been etched to a sufficient depth 
Once the varnish starts to chip off etc 
ing should be stopped immediate|,. as th 
design would be ruined. ‘he plain haw 
mered surface on the silver, however. is 
attractive that there is little to |e gained 
by etching a pattern on it. 
To make it easier to fasten tlic buckles 
to the slippers, four very small | oles m4 
be drilled at G, H, K, L, Fig. 1, as shows 
These will enable one to sew tlie buckle 
on more firmly. 
No instruction is necessary to 
to dress and fasten the buckles on ™ 
slippers. Every woman does this ™ 
stinctively. Either leather the same as thi 
of which the shoe is made or si!k rep ™ 
bon the width of the buckle may be us! 


ow 


OTE.—The article next month « 

show how to make a leather hat 
bag. All the tools, materials. and “ 
step in the process will be shown ind 
‘ tail. If any difficulty is encountered * 
finding the proper materials or ‘ools 
Bazar will be glad to send the nam' 
reliable dealers. If there is 
‘ ment over first results, write. asking " 
more complete directions, to “ (raft "° 
at Home,” Harper's Bazar, 
Square, New York City. 
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The 


Gift Idea 
y | Exchange 


ERE is a place for The Bazar Family 

H to exchange their ideas for gifts. It 

| is begun thus early so that the ideas may 
be printed in the November, December, 

and January numbers—all out before 


'S left Christmas—and give the members of the 
© sur- family a chance to profit by the sugges- 
easing tions. This department is exclusively 
VS go for subseribers to The Bazar. 

lines, Send in any idea for a gift—something 
) on a to be made or an original use for an ar- 
‘¢ the ticle to be bought. For every idea ac- 
‘int in cepted The Bazar will give the writer a 
vn by year’s subscription, to be sent to a friend 
ummer as a Christmas gift. 

that a Here is another offer and, like the 
Appear above, it is open only for subscribers to 
buckle, The Bazar: 

; three The Bazar will be sent for one year to 
c the any address you wish, as a Christmas 
» With present from you, if you will send four 
ammer subseriptions, remitting $4. [Single sub- 
award scriptions always $1.25.] Thus, in getting 
is will four subscribers you will make $1 in cash 
it up. and a Christmas gift worth $1.25. Your 
t side. own renewal may count as one of the 
curved subseriptions, but the others must be new 
our of names, 

-corate, Address all letters, Gift Idea Exchange, 
> ma Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New 
king it York City. 

ifferent | 


may be | 


When I Was a School 


polish, | a 

crocus | 
Girl 
with’ a| (Continued from page 488) 

well taught, and perhaps after a sturdier 
ym tar: | fashion than they are now. 
waa School-days Must End 
t is ob- T all came to an end at last. Old 

Dolly carried us over the winding road 

for the last time, and was turned out to 
ye given graze in the spring pastures. The question 
> metal | was once asked of me, when I had been 
varnish telling the story of those golden hours, 
hod for “Were there no stupid ones in that 
| copper school?” No doubt. All rules have their 
1 in The exceptions. Yet it is certain that the boys 
October. and girls who sought the village Academy 
‘ign. has after leaving the little red school-house, 
on, and were a picked set. They were really 
res, and lovers of learning. They could not resist 
ed sur the lure of books. The boys went to 
dd over college, not because it was expected of them 
to dry, and was the proper thing to do, a good way 
kle may to bridge the gap between boyhood and 
solution early manhood, to broaden their outlook, 
‘id and to make pleasant acquaintances, and, if 
required they were lucky enough to get on the 
asphal- teams, to win high honors on the athletic 
n be re field. Study was their aim and highest 
gasolene joy. 

Polish Of the systematic training so essential 
e buckle to-day, the vast majority of the girls of 
|. The my generation had none whatever. Our 
tical on school-days were not mapped out for us 
E so sult fore we were born. In a sense, all was 
- varnish haphazard. We went to school whenever it 
he silver “came handy,” whenever it was quite con- 
t depth venient, now here, now there. We were 
off etch not kept for years under the influence of the 
vy, as the same master minds. We drifted from teacher 
vin to teacher. 
ver, is When we were not in school, did we 
ve gained romp and play like our brothers and have 

a good time generally? By no means. 
e buckles Little ladies, young ladies, must not be 
oles may tomboys. Instead, we must “sit on a 
is shown. cushion and sew up a seam” even if we 
» buckles were not always allowed to “feed upon 

Strawberries, sugar, and cream.” Few of 
; to how us ever learned to walk—or to talk, either, 
s on the for that matter. Children, young people, 
this it should be seen and not heard. 
ne as thag These are glimpses, only. To tell the 
< rep ri whole story of my school life would require 
be used: a book, not merely a few columns. Later 

on I went back to Middlebury for a term 
onth or two, and still later to a fine academy 
rer hand known toa large consistory as “Old T. C. 


A.” -Here I made my first acquaintance 
with Torquato Tasso, and read Horace. 
I doubt if I could read one song of his to- 
| day without a lexicon. Yet I verily be- 


and 
mn in d 
ntered 
tools T 


names ! lieve that Latin has been worth more to 
isappoimt me than all else I learned in school. For 
isking | forty years I have read it only in my lit- 


tle green testament, itself the gift of an 
old teacher. But it entered into my very 
being and permeated my whole life. 


-aft Wo 
Franklt 


New Ideas for 


Decorative 


Cakes 


Nut Loaf Cake 
Co. together one and one- 
half cups sugar and one-half 
cup butter. Add _ three-quarters 
cup sweet milk, two and one-half 
cups flour, sifted with two tea- 
spoonfuls baking-powder, and one 
cup nut meats dredged lightly 
with flour. Lastly, add one-half 
teaspoonful vanilla, and fold in 
the whites pf four eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth. Decorate with citron 
leaves sitnulating a wreath, and 
small candles in holders also dec- 
orated with the leaves. 


Cake 

FOLLOW out a loaf of 
angel-cake, leaving a rim 
about an inch deep. Fill the 
center with orange sherbet, 
and grate orange peel over 
the top. Of course this sher- 
bet must be kept in the 
freezer until just the time of 
serving, and be put in the 
cake just as it is to be taken 
to the table; otherwise it 

would be melted. 


Star Cake 
0 make this, take the whites of 
six eggs and beat very light. 
Beat in three-eighths pound of 
sugar; then stir, and put in slowly 
one-quarter pound of flour, a little 
at a time. Bake in small fancy 
tins for about thirty minutes. 
When cool, frost in white, and deco 
rate with a conventional design 
put on from chocolate icing with 
a camel’s-hair brush. 


Blossom Cake 

HE ingredients are: 

three-quarters cup but- 
ter, one cup milk, two cups 
sugar, four eggs, three cups 
flour, one teaspoon baking- 
powder, and flavoring. 
Cream butter and sugar, 
and add eggs, beaten sep- 
arately; last, add the flour 
and baking- powder. Ice. 
and when cold deco- 
rate with blossoms put on 
with a small camel’s-hair 
brush. Strawberry juice 
can be used for the pink, 
and a coloring made from 
parsley for the leaves. 


Cake 
REAM together one and one- 
half cups sugar and three- 
quarters cup butter. Two 
and a half cups sifted flour are 
next added by spoonfuls, alter- 
nately, with the well-beaten 
whites of eight eggs. Fold in two 


» rounding teaspoonfuls of baking- 


powder in one-half cup of the flour. 
Flavor with strawberry. When 
baked, frost with icing made by 
stirring into one cup powdered 
sugar enough milk to make a 
thick cream. 


Cocoanut Cake 
REPARE cake mixture 
with one cup butter, two 
cups sugar, one cup milk, 
three cups flour, one teaspoon 
baking-powder, whites of six 
eggs. Bake and frost the top 
with plain white icing, deco- 
rating the sides with cocoa- 
nut. Adorn the top with citron 
cut to represent leaves, mak- 
ing berries of fondant. White 
tapers inserted in the top and 
around the cake add further 
decorative touches. 


his form, 
And so lovely 
her face 

That never 

a hall 

Such a galliard 
did grace.” 


Famous 
Swecthearts 


Like the stories of 
the famous sweet- 
hearts of romance 
and history, Nabisco 
SugarWafersalways 
delight. Their 
fragile goodness im- 
parts a new charm to 
every form of des- 
sert. In ten cent 
tins, also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 
—Another exquisite dessert 
confection — chocolate 
coated. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


| 
| 
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It defines the taste 
of the hostess 
and is a compli- 
ment to her guests 
to serve. | 


The dainty ™ 

domino shapes—the 
wonderful purity of 
the sugar, proclaimed 
inits glistening white- 
ness and great, clear, 
sparkling crystals — 
add a note of refine- 
ment to any table 
—the easy-breaking 
shape and perfect 
sweetening qualities 
also make its use a 
positive economy. 


One of the 
Quality Products 


of 


THE AMERICAN 


SUGAR REFINING CO. 


Read the story of its making 

in our splendidly illustrated { 
let sent. on 

Address Department 

117 W ell Street, New York ‘it 


HAVE discovered a plan by which 
my evening (pink satin) slippers al- 
ways look fresh and clean. I first 
clean wth gasoline, rubbing the 
soiled spots very hard. 

This cleaning always removes some of 
the color, so I have purchased a plate of 
children’s paint from the ten-cent store. 
My slippers being pink I sample the paint 
on white paper and when ‘the desired shade 
is obtained paint over the whole slipper 
with a small brush which comes with the 
paint. They are as clean and pink as 
when they were purchased.—M. E. J., 
Connecticut. 


Office Hours 

Livine in a very friendly neighborhood 
I found that often during the week I was 
delayed in my work by a “ back-door” 
visit or a lengthy telephone call. Accord- 
ingly I suggested to several that we adopt 
“ office hours” for our work and permit 
no interruption during those hours. Many 
of us were giving much more work to 
our housekeeping problems than our hus- 
bands were giving to their office duties, 
and yet our husbands wouldn’t tolerate 
continual interruptions. The neighbors 
saw the wisdom of this plan and we have 
followed it with very gratifying economy 
of strength and time.—M. R., Iowa. 


Economy Bags 

TAKE four newspapers, open to full size, 
lap ends of two over each other and stitch 
across on sewing machine. Stitch the other 
two papers same way; then lay them to- 
gether and sew around three sides. You 
will have a bag about five and a half feet 
long. Put dress or other garment on a 
clothes hanger and slip into bag; then 
fold and pin across top and hang up by 
hook on hanger. These bags are better 
than cloth bags, as they will protect cloth- 
ing from moths and dust. It takes about 
ten minutes to make one of them. They 
are splendid to keep hats and furs in 
through summer season.—H. W. K., Ohio. 


A Shoe Hint 


AFTer purchasing russet shoes for chil- 
dren let your bootblack give them a sub- 
stantial professional polish before wear- 
ing. When scratches appear, as they al- 
ways do, they will mark only the glossy 
exterior instead of the leather, thus sav- 
ing permanent disfigurement. After that, 
you can continue to polish them at home 
and keep them looking nice, as scratches 
have not gone through the leather.— 
F. 0., New Jersey. 


Matched Underskirts 


MAny women cannot afford an under- 
skirt to match each suit. In order to en- 
joy this luxury I make an underskirt top, 
fitted perfectly, and for this top I make 
flounces to match my different suits. 
These flounces I attach to the fitted top 
with patent “snap tasteners” which can 
be bought for fifteen cents per card.— 
L. 8., California. 


Cheay, Handkerchiefs 


Goop handkerchiefs are never cheap and 
cheap ones are far from desirable. Many 
will get lost, and in order to supply a 
fresh one every day, especially for the 
children, the supply needs to be large. I 
save the skirts of all India linen or 
sheer white lawn dresses, cut them in 
squares the desired size, and stitch half- 
inch hems with very fine thread. These 
are soft and much better than cheap pur- 
chased ones, while the cost is practically 


nothing. One day I met one of our © 


teachers carrying a roll of white cloth to 
school. She said: “ You, have no idea how 
many old sheets I tear up for handker- 
chiefs during a term. Hardly any of the 
children bring handkerchiefs to school, 
and when there is an epidemic of colds 


conditions are almost more than I can ~ 


endure. I can say this to you because I 
don’t think that one of your children ever 
came without one.”—C. A. Colorado. 


r HERE is always a wa 


The Way Did 


By Bazar Readers 


ye very little trouble I managed to 
save half on my silk hose last year. 
After wearing I always rinse them 
through a bowl of clean warm water 
(without soap) being careful not to twist 
or wring them. When dry I give them a 
close inspection. If there be the tiniest 
break or slipped stitch, it is mended with 
fine silk thread, and the hose are folded 
and put away ready to be worn again. 

As soon as a shoe or slipper begins to 
slip or rub I glue a piece of velvet inside 
the heel. This saves many a pair of hose. 
—F. D., Oklahoma. 


A Waist Saver 


A “ siip-on jacket,” made of China silk, 
is almost indispensable to a woman fond 
of motoring. It should not only be made 
large enough to slip on easily over a deli- 
cate waist, but have a wide soft collar 
that can turn up over the stock to pro- 
tect it, and long sleeves that will fall over 
the wrist bands or frills. It prevents an 
expensive waist from being injured by a 
fur coat and is readily slipped on and 
off—B, C. E., New Hampshire. 


Dressmaking Hint 

My French dressmaker always rein- 
forces my silk dresses and waists with 
large pieces of the same silk, between the 
lining and the outside, under the. arms 
where the most wear comes. If the silk 
waist is unlined the shield-shaped rein- 
forcing pieces are skilfully tacked to the 
inside and do not show the sewing. When 
the silk begins to break it is easily darned 
or mended as the silk beneath is like a 
patch already set in—L. M. C., Ohio. 


New Sleeves for Sweaters 

My two boys wear woolen sweaters in 
the winter. I have found that the sleeves 
wear out very quickly, leaving the rest 
of the sweater perfectly good. 

Last winter I got knee-length woolen 
leggins at 25 cents a pair, both in white 
and red, which matched the sweaters in 
color and weave. I cut off the shaped 
foot part, hemmed the lower edges by 
hand with loose stitch to allow for 
stretching. I cut the worn sleeves out 
of the sweater, fastened the new ones 
in, and they looked as well as the origi- 
nals.— A, M., Alabama. 


Bran as a Cleaner 


Dry bran is excellent for cleaning pur- 
poses. I have kept a very light gray 
suit in the best of condition for two years 
by rubbing it down with dry bran. Rub 
the spots harder than the rest; then 
brush it all off—Mrs. C., Indiana. 


Save the Brooms 


Worn-ouT brooms may be utilized in 
many different ways. For a floor-pol- 
isher cut the straws down half-way and 
cover with a piece of felt or an old 
piece of carpet. Sweep .the hardwood 
floors with this and use it as a polisher 
after wax has been applied. 

An old broom covered with a soft 
cloth makes a handy brush to clean walls 
and ceilings. The usefulness of a broom 
can be prolonged many days by keeping 
the broken ends of straw clipped off even 
across the bottom; also you will find 
that if you give your brooms an occa- 
sional bath in warm suds and rinse 
them with cold water they will keep 
fresh and new looking a long time. 

Never allow brooms to stand on the 
straw end. Hang them up.—F, E. H., 
Indiana. 


Sell Your Newspapers 

Insteap of throwing away your news- 
papers after you have finished reading 
them, collect them and put them away. 
You will be surprised how rapidly they 
accumulate. 

Then you can sell them by the hundred 
to any paper factory. Magazines, being 
printed on finer paper, of course are worth 
more.—C. H., Pennsylvania. 
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Good Form 


October 


A WN. out-of-door wedding wi!l be beav- 
tiful in the early fall. Nature will 
supply the decorations unaided. A per- 
gola will make a perfect place to stan! 
in. If asters are used to decorate tho 
house, why not use the same delicate pa:- 
tel colors for the gowns of the bridesmaiv; 
and let the flower girls carry baskets «/ 


asters? Pale pink and lavender may |; 
combined very artistically. 

Church Fairs | 
B. D.—Yes; The Bazar will help your 
fair. The same offer as that made last 
year is open to those who are plannin: 
church or other charitable fairs for this 
autumn and winter. To any fair that wi'! 
have a Bazar booth the editors will donat» 
five yearly subscriptions, to be sold for 
the benefit of the cause. The Bazar wi’! 
allow the usual commission of forty cent. 
on each subscription sent in over the five 
donated ones. Twenty-five copies of Tic 
Bazar will be sent free to be sold for tie 
benefit of the cause. If you will write to 
this department and describe in a genera! 
way your plan, The Bazar will gladly ai- 
vise you about decorations for the boot/is 

and other details. 


Flower Concert 


Etita.—Have a row of sunflowers or 
roses painted on a huge piece of canvas 
about six feet high. In the hearts of tlic 
flowers have spaces for the faces of thc 
singers. Your director should wear a 
garden hat, gloves, and apron and carry 
a flower-basket or a small rake. 


Favors 


Mary.—I will gladly send you the ai- 
dress of a shop where you can get favors 
of all kinds if you will send me a stamped 
addressed envelope. They send out an 
illustrated catalogue upon request, so that 
you can easily make your selections even 
if you do not live in New York. 

Replies to Wedding Invitations 

A Weppine Guest.—It is not obligatory 
to reply to wedding invitations unless the 
cards include an invitation to the bride’s 
house for a wedding breakfast or have in 
the corner the letters R. 8. V. P. It is 
always courteous, however, to respond to 
a wedding invitation. 

Conventionality 

T. L. B—It would, of course, have 
been correct for Mrs. L—— to call upon 
you before sending you an invitation to her 
luncheon, but in this busy life it hardly 
seems worth while to resent that smill 
lack of conventionality, when she is offer- 
ing you the courtesy of an invitation to 
her table. You should call afterward, 
also, whether she calls upon you or not. 
Salmagundi Party 

B,. L. N.—Salmagundi parties never 0 
out of fashion. You can vary the games 
so widely that there should be no danger 
of sameness. I will gladly send you tlie 
name of a toy-shop from which you can 
get the names of the newest games. [It 
is not at all necessary that all the games 
should be table games. You can have 
parlor croquet in one room, if you like, 
battledore and shuttlecock is another. 


Dress at a Wedding 


Mr. W.—It is still correct to wear a 
frock coat at a wedding, although it is 
permissible to wear instead a cutaway. 
Your tie and gloves should match and } ou 
should wear patent-leather shoes. If the 
wedding takes place after six o’clock you 
must wear evening clothes. A Tuxelo 
coat would not do. 


Living Bridge 

INQUIRER.—There may be other ways of 
playing “living bridge,” but one way is 
to give living pictures illustrating the 
common expressions used in _ playing 
bridge, such as “a little slam,” “one 
lily,” “four hearts,” “no trumps,” etc 
If you have seen some of the score-cards 
or blanks with amusing illustrations of 
these expressions at the top you wil! be 
able to get some suggestions from thcm. 


General will be ansiccred 

here gladly. answer is desired 

a stampe lf-addressed envelope. 

Send “aul letter: “ Good Form,” 
Bazar, Franklin Square, York City 
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“ Home Decoration,” Harper’s 


OREWORD: Good pictures at 
reasonable prices are what we all 
want. Those pretentious night- 
mares of the past we recognize as 
such, but it is not easy to find the good 
substitutes for which we long. Photo- 
graphs are beautiful, but we miss the 
color. Colored prints are the solution of 
our problem and there are many good 
ones. It is well to beware of the brilliant, 
crude, sentimental majority of these. 


Ovtgrown Pictures 

Mrs. P. B. P.—You are quite right to 
banish your outgrown pictures. Bare 
walls are far preferable. Some sentiment 
may still linger about “ Wide Awake ” and 
“Fast Asleep,” but your children’s memo- 
ries should cling about something more 
worth while. It is necessary to be re- 
morseless, especially with those oil paint- 
ings whieh you fail to find good in any 
way. Banish them and begin by getting 
photographs, prints, and water-colors. 


The Print-Collector 

StrupENT.—Collecting prints is a fasci- 
nating fad, but full of pitfalls. I would 
advise you to study the subject thoroughly 
first. Investigate in the libraries and 
art shops before you begin to spend money 
on a collection. I will gladly send you a 
list of books, and since you live near New 
York you will be able to study the prints 
in the wonderful collection they have at 
the new public library there. You will 
be rewarded whether you spend much 
money or not. 


A Question of Color 

Mary.—I am very glad that you appre- 
ciate the important part pictures may be 
made to play in the color scheme of a 


| 


mate prices and wearing qualities. 


Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 


room. Those gray, dull-blue, and lavender 
Guerin prints will be charming in your 
gray room. Have them framed with 
gray mats and narrow gray frames. How 
fortunate you were to find them. with col- 
oring so like your curtains and so beauti- 
ful in themselves! I am not surprised 
that your brown photographs, although 
beautifully harmonious in your brown 
room, are a little monotonous. The Japa- 
nese prints will give just the color needed. 


Suiting Subjects to Rooms 

Mrs. G. B. M.—Hang your beautiful 
etching where it looks the best, regardless 
of family traditions and theories. There 
is no reason why it should hang in the 
hall because it is architectural in subject. 
Doubtless it will be far more effective over 
the mantel at the end of your living-room 
where you can look at it from a distance. 


Hanging Pictures 

L. B. C.—It is comparatively easy to 
hang a few large pictures, but difficult to 
hang many small ones. First of all, try 
not to hang too many, so that they will 
look crowded. Secondly, do not sky them. 
Keep them on an easy, agreeable level with 
the eye. Use your largest pictures as cen- 
ters over large pieces of furniture and 
work out from them with the smaller 
pictures. Avoid “steps” and rows. You 
will find a certain amount of balance nec- 
essary to please the eye, but there must 
not be any indication of mathematical ar- 
rangement. 


Framing Photographs 

Mrs. B. T.—Your frame must harmon- 
ize with the picture. The day has passed 
when we selected gold frames for the par- 
lor, oak for the dining-room, etc. The brown 


Home Decoration and Furnishing 


From each month’s letters the topic interesting to the largest number is selected. The letters treating 
of it are answered here. In writing send a rough plan of your room and its relation to the rest of the 
house; it is often better than a long description. A personal reply will be sent if you inclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. The newest things in the New York shops are described below, with approzi- 
Names of these shops will be sent on request. Address all letters, 


frame will be much better than the gold. 
Even if you must sacrifice size, let them 
frame it close. Michael Angelo’s “ Ath- 
lete” is so severely classical in character 
that a flat frame will be better than the 
eurved. For a picture 16 by 21 inches a 
two-inch flat frame will be correct. For 
the view of old Niiremberg an inch and 
a half frame will be quite wide enough. 
One that curves slightly backward toward 
the picture will give depth. A large sin- 
gle head, for instance, like the Greuze you 
describe, will require a wider frame than 
the landscape, although the pictures them- 
selves are the same size. The walnut 
frames are a pleasant relief from oak. 


Framed 

0. H. C.—Etchings are framed in two 
ways—with brown frames or with plain 
gold frames. For yours I advise a nar- 
row, inch-wide, flat gold frame. Leave the 
wide, white margin, anyway. For the 
large etching of the French chalet use a 
flat brown frame about three inches wide. 
There is no fixed rule, but, in general, the 
fine etchings look better in the gold frames 
and the coarse bold etchings in brown. 


Bartolozzi Engraving 

Mrs. 8. T. V.—Your Bartolozzi after 
Reynolds is undoubtedly what is known as 
a “stipple engraving,” as he was one of 
the principal workers of the eighteenth 
century in that form of engraving. It is 
a form of engraving by dots instead of 
by ‘lines. Bartolozzi founded the school 
of stipple engraving in England. His 
work is very beautiful, but, unfortunately, 
all the work ascribed to him cannot be 
his. Many of the plates signed by him 
are said to be the work of his pupils. Let 
an expert examine yours. 


,- HE Maxfield Parrish prints, in 
which the children as well as 
| the grown-ups delight, are to be 

had in three sizes—the small 

25-cent size, a medium $1.25 size, and a 

large $3.50 or $5 size. The $1.25 size is 
| the one generally seen. It is suitable for 
| framing. 


Guerin Prints 
I1ERE are two sizes in Guérin prints. 
Very small ones, costing 25 cents, are 
| suitable for passe-partout. Larger ones, 
| beautiful when framed, cost $5, although 
| they are sometimes found for $3.50. Only 
| a few subjects come in the large size. 


Japanese Prints 

| R® ‘AL Japanese prints cost from $3 up, 
according to the condition, beauty, 
| rarity, and the value of the artist’s work. 
| Reprints may be had as low as 25 cents. 
| They are extremely good and give a de- 
| lightful touch of rich and soft color to a 
| room. 


Pictures for the Nursery 

IIILDREN begin by loving realistic 

pictures best, like those of babies and 
animals, Landseer’s dogs, Rosa Bo- 
nheur’s horses, Mauve’s sheep, are all good 
subjects. La Farge’s “ Joan of Arc” has a 
story in it; so have the Pilgrim pictures 
of G. H. Boughton and numberless others. 
Small photographs of these subjects cost 
50 cents, some 25 cents. There should be 
one large inspiring picture in the nursery 
to be kept there permanently. A large 
photograph of the Sistine Madonna is 
always soul-satisfying. It is $5 or more. 


Holbein Prints 

OLBEINS are called “facsimiles.” 

Further than that we are not in- 
formed by the German publishers who 
bring out the fascinating prints—repro- 
ductions of the Windsor Castle collection 
and those in the Basle Museum. Small 
ones in reddish-brown tones cost from 
$1 to $1.50. Those in gray with a touch 


News from the Shops The Picture Shops 


of color, among which that of “ The Young 
Man with Slouch Hat” is peculiarly effec- 
tive, cost in the small sizes $3, to $15 
for the imperial size (21-by 16 inches). 
Photographs are procurable from the 
same publishers and are less expensive. 


Pictures from Operas 
is a series of eighty pictures 
illustrating the Wagnerian operas. 
They are by Ferdinand Luke and are to be 
had in both small and large sizes. The 
ordinary cabinet-size photogravure costs 
40 cents; folio size, 8X10, $1.50; imperial 
size, 16X22, $5; hand-colored gravures, 
$12. ‘You will find them very beautiful. 
“Wotan’s Farewell,” from “ Walkiire,” 
is wonderful. The name of the publishers 
will be sent gladly. 
American Colored Prints 
HERE are very good colored prints 
of paintings made in this country. 
There is a lovely one called “ A Holland 
Morning,” by George Hitchcock. This, in 
the large size, 13X24, costs only $7.50. 


The same publishers bring out these prints ° 


and also colored photographs and sets of 
colored post-cards suitable for use in pro- 
jection lanterns. Among them is a very 
unusual collection on Colonial archi- 
tecture. 


Carbon 
1* the large size, 16X20, carbon photo- 
graphs of the old masters range from 
$4 to $5. They may be obtained from the 
American branches of the European pub- 
lishers. The smaller sizes cost from 75 
cents to $2. Names and addresses of the 
publishers will be sent by mail. Some 
of them have catalogues. 


‘emporary Pictures 
"A SCREEN covered with gray or tan 
burlap makes an excellent place for 
children to pin their pictures. Their 
tastes change rapidly, so that it is far 
better to get the inexpensive prints of 
good pictures for them to pin on the 


sereen and change frequently. A wonder- 
ful collection of these prints in soft grays, 
6X8%, cost two cents each, and in the 
large size, 9X15 or 10X13, five cents 
each. 


Photogravures 

NEXPENSIVE, put beautiful, photo- 

gravures are not to be scorned. Large, 
small, colored or uncolored, they are ex- 
tremely satisfactory. Most of the colored 
prints, selling at reasonable prices, are 
colored photogravures. They are quite 
good enough for framing when selected 
with discretion. 


Cost of Framing Pictures 

HE cost of framing depends largely 

upon the size of glass required. 
Naturally there is a difference in the cost 
of moldings also. The stained oak is the 
ieast expensive and is very satisfactory, 
for brown photographs especially. The 
mahogany and walnut moldings are 
more expensive, but where they harmonize 
with the coloring in the picture are fre- 
quently a pleasant relief from too much 
brown. A picture 10X12 will cost any- 
where from 75 cents to $1.50 for framing, 
according to the molding and the value 
the framer puts upon his labor. It does 
not pay to employ an inartistic framer. 
He can easily spoil a picture. 


The New Frames 
H AVE you seen the hand-made gold- 
leaf frames that first appeared at 
the Arts and Crafts studios? The new 
frames are being modeled after them— 
simple, dull, and old looking, rather than 
bright and shining, and are full of char- 
acter. The publishers of the aqua-tint 
Holbein prints have made a study of 
framing them appropriately. Some of the 
frames look as old as the pictures, but 
they suit the pictures perfectly. They are 
difficult to describe because they are not 
plain moldings. There is a mixture of 
dark wood and dull tarnished gold that 
sets the picture off to perfection. 


“Waiter, some 


Post Toasties, and 


be quick about 
it.” 


You never see 
children play when 
they're not feeling 
well. 


And how often 
they're sick when fed 
heavy, indigestible 
things. 


Feed Children 


Post 
Toasties 


as often as they want 
them— 


Then note how 
well they are—and 
how much they feel 
like playing. 


They'll eat Post 
Toasties, the crisp, 
delicately browned, 
sweet bits of corn, 
three times a day— 
if you let "em—for 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Credk, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Has been the 


Use and Nursery 


Sinee. 1857 
BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Leading Brand 
for Household 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed MilkCo 


New Yoru 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby's Book. 
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The Care of 


Baby’s Nose, Throat, and Ears 


First of Two Articles on Disease Prevention 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Former Superintendent, Babies’ Hospital, New York City; Author of “The Baby: His Care and Training” 


HERE is no doubt that much of 

the. nose, throat, and ear 

trouble, with the consequent 

sore throat, coughs, and dis- 
charging ears which are so prevalent 
among children, might really be avoided 
if a little more careful attention were paid 
to them. These individual organs are so 
closely connected with each other that if 
one is affected one or both of the others 
is almost sure to suffer also. 

The means of entrance, by which air 
reaches the lungs, is through the nose and 
mouth, or both. The larynx, trachea, and 
bronchial tubes are the connecting pipes 
between the two. As an opening for the 
air to enter, the nose is far better than 
the mouth for many reasons, one of which 
is that the mucous membrane of the nose 
is much tougher and less sensitive than 
that of the mouth and does not dry so 
easily when coming in contact with the 
air. Again, the nostrils are lined with fine 
hairs which act as a filter to catch dust 
and foreign matter which the air contains, 
thus preventing much that is irritating 
from entering the lungs. The air breathed 
into the lungs through the nose, in pass- 
ing through the nostrils, especially in cold 
weather, loses some of its chill, thus en- 
tering the lungs warmer than that which 
is taken in through the mouth. 

When air is drawn through the mouth 
the mucous membrane of mouth and 
throat becomes unnaturally dry. Dust and 
germs of the air are allowed free entrance, 
and coming in contact with the delicate 
throat cause irritation and _ soreness. 
From this irritation the. throat becomes 
swollen, the tonsils enlarged, and a growth 
soft and spongy appears at the base of 
the nostrils, stopping them up. 

Consequently the nose, as a means of 
carrying fresh air to the lungs, is put out 
of commission and the result is catarrh, 
colds, and almost constant irritation of 
larynx and bronchial tubes. 

The nose and ear are in close connec- 
tion by means of a tube, and the mucus 
that is constantly forming and finding in- 
sufficient outlet naturally forces its way 
through this tube leading to the middle 
ear. Finding no escape an abscess forms, 
causing intense pain until the ear-drum 
becomes perforated by natural or artificial 
means. If the pus formed does not find 
escape through a perforated ear-drum it 
is apt to burrow still farther, and what 
is called a mastoid abscess forms, which 
is most painful and not without danger 
of serious consequences. 


Begin Prevention Early 
Ts preventive treatment of these 

ills cannot commence too early in 
childhood. From the time the baby is 
born watch its breathing 
closely, especially when 


about the size of a dime in circumference 
and almost as thin as a cobweb will an- 
swer the purpose. In winding it on be 
sure that the end of the tooth-pick is well 


covered so as to prevent injury. Go into 


the nose very gently and remove any accu- 
mulation ef mucus there may be. Some- 
times when the secretions become hard, and 
are tenacious, as in the case of cold in the 
head, the swab must be slightly lubricated 
with white vaseline, sweet oil, or alboline 
in order to soften the secretions and make 
the removal less difficult. Secretions of 
mucus should not be allowed to accumu- 
late in the nose or run back down the 
throat and be swallowed by the child; if 
so, catarrh of nose, throat, and stomach is 
likely to result. 


Individual Handkerchiefs 


x" soon as a child is old enough he 
should be taught to use a handkerchief 
and properly expel mucus from the nose. 
The handkerchief should be an individual 
affair and the use of a common family 
one cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Most colds, especially those of the influ- 
enza type, are now pronounced infectious 
by physicians. Diphtheria germs are also 
as common in the nose as in the throat, 
if not more so, and surely there is no 
surer way of distributing these germs, so 
common to both nose and throat, than by 
the indiscriminate use of the handkerchief. 

The youngest baby should have a hand- 
kerchief laid aside for his special use, and 
the use of mother’s, father’s, nurse’s, or 
any one’s else should be strictly prohib- 
ited: Each older child in the family 
should be provided with his individual 
handkerchief, with a suitable pocket to 
keep it in, and taught its proper use. 

When there is a severe cold in the 
head accompanied by a profuse nasal dis- 
charge, as soon as the handkerchief be- 
comes damp from constant use it should 
be exchanged for a fresh one. The dis- 
carded ones should be soaked in a mild 
disinfectant and boiled before going to the 
laundry. 

If a child develops a persistent nasal 
discharge without the other usual signs 
of a cold in the head it is well to have 
the nose examined for some foreign body, 
such as a pea, bean, button, small stone, 
or other foreign substance. The child may 
have poked it into the nostril where it has 
become firmly lodged. The irritation pro- 
duced by its being there causes the dis- 
charge. 

Consult a Physician 
hs there be a constant thick purulent 
discharge, especially if it is streaked 
with blood or a bloody discharge, it is best 
to run no risk but consult a physician. 
Have a culture taken 
from the nose and exam- 


asleep, and if you find 


mother, like diet eilli. 


the ined for diphtheria ba- 


the lower jaw dropped, baby and the her, | d In the mean time, 
with mouth open, gently ane, ane h » are cordtally as a matter of precau- 


close it. At first it may faded 
be necessary to do this 
many times day and 
night, until the child 
naturally falls into the 


tion, keep the child 
isolated from others and 
carefully disinfect all 
handkerchiefs used. 
When an acute coryza 


habit of keeping his 
mouth closed. Watch- 
fulness will pay both you and the child 
in the end. 

One thing should be remembered, and 
that is to keep the nostrils perfectly clean 
and free from obstruction. Otherwise 
when the mouth is closed all means of 
breathing and carrying a fresh supply of 
air to the lungs is completely cut off. 
Therefore it is most essential that absolute 
cleanliness of the nose should be observed 
if the child is’ to breathe through that 
organ. Its toilet should be attended to 
before putting the child to bed at night 
and on arising in the morning, also dur- 
ing the day if necessary, in both ‘infant 
and older child. 

The best method of accomplishing this 
is by means of a swab made with a small 
wooden tooth-pick wound at the end with 
absorbent cotton. The swab, in order to 
enter the nose of an infant, must be very 
small and soft. A bit of absorbent cotton 


or cold in the head is 
present, the congestion, 
inflammation, and thickening of the mucous 
membrane of the nose is such that it is 
often very difficult, if not at times impossi- 
ble, to breathe through one or both nostrils. 
It is a common practice as well as a most 
deplorable one, at such times, to syringe 
the nose with some fluid or have the child 
snuff it up into the nostrils. Almost 
every specialist of nose, throat, and ear 
will tell you that a large share of ear 
trouble can be traced to this practice. 

If necessary to relieve this unpleasant 
stoppage, try swabbing the nose with a 
little warm vaseline, goose grease, sweet 
oil, or liquid alboline, which latter is 
rendered more effective by the addition 
of one grain of menthol to an ounce. 


N OTE: The second article by Marianna 

Wheeler along the line of disease 
prevention will be published in The Bazar 
neat month. 


Your Baby’s 
Every Need 


Is shown in THE BABY BOOK. 
Dainty importations, original designs 
and exclusive styles in wearinz 
apparel for the little one afforj 
many helpful suggestions for the 

fond wothar in the selection of gar- 
ments appropriate for dress or every- 

day wear, for warm weather or cold. 


You know how much the charm, the comfo:t 
and even the health of your babe depends upon 
the wise selection of its clothing, and you w i 
appreciate THE BABY BOO It will mak. 
your shopping | and offer you the most 
elaborate and varied assortment at any desired 


Address all to 
Baby 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Make the 
World Brighter 


ELECTRO 


Will do it in the household. 
Cleans and Polishes Gold, Silver, 
Aluminum, Nickel and all metals 
= better and with less labor than avy 
other article. Send address for 

FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized 
box, post-paid. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 
30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Sold by Grocers and 
Druggists Everywhere. 


Send us name of 
Dealer (rho should 
keep Dean ‘Leck: 
stitched Apr 


Rompers) with 7 packing | posta 


which an Embroidered pron wi se 


The W.H.Dean Co.,79 Everett Blas... New York its 


Simple Italian Cookery 
By ANTONIA ISOLA 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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South Carolina 


ovr literary club is to stufly the history 
of our State, South Carolina. Will you 
give us @ list of books that will help us ?— 
M. L. H. 

The following books will give you gen- 
eral as well as particular information 
about the State: History of South Caro- 
lina Under the Proprietary Government 
and in the Revolution, by Edward Mc- 
Crady; South Carolina Department of 
State, Handbook of resources, institu- 
tions, statutes, etc.; Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, vols. 12, 13, 23; Charleston, the 
Place and the People, by Mrs. St. Julien 
Ravenal. 


{= i is the House of Hapsburg and I 

also have a literary paper to rr on 
x iurice Jokai’s work. Will you tell me what 
novels of his to read, and also books which 
will help me in preparing the paper on the 
Hapsburgs ?7—M. C. 

The novels of Jokai’s to read are: 
Biack Diamonds; Eyes Like the Seas, The 
Green Book; St. Peter’s Umbrella. Books 
to read on the House of Hapsburg are: 
A Keystone of the Empire; The Martyr- 
dom of an Empress; The Realm of Haps- 
burg, by Sidney Whitman; Austria, the 
Story of the Nations Series; Hapsburg 
Romances; Munsey, vol. 27, 113. 


Italian Families 

oO" R club is studying Italy this winter, and 
the subject assigned me is “ Italian Fami- 

lies.” Will you tell me where I can get the 

information?—J. R. L. 

The following books you will find val- 
uable in your studies: Dukes and Poets 
in Ferrara, by E. G. Gardner; The Most 
Illustrious Ladies of the Italian Renais- 
sance, by Christopher Hare; Women of 
Florence, by Idel Lunego; Isabella D'Este, 
Beatrice D’Este, by Julia Cartwright; 
Tasso and His Times, by E. Boneting. 


Andrea del Sarto 


wit uL you vy me where I will find a short 
account of the Florentine painter, Andrea 
del Sarto? I am to give a brief sketch of his 
life and work before our art club.—E. C. B. 


In Julia Cartwright’s The Painters of 
Florence you will find an excellent ac- 
count of Andrea del Sarto, descriptions of 
some of his work, and an estimate of him 
‘as a portrait painter. You know, do you 
not, Browning’s poem? If not, let me 
commend it to you. 


Painters and Paintings 

ILL you suggest to us some books on 

art which our art club should have in 
Age 4 ? A general list is what we want. 

The titles I suggest to you are but a 
few of the more important ones. I shall 
be glad to supplement the list by mail. 
Modern Painters and Their Paintings, by 
Sarah Tyler; Our American Artists, by 
8. G. W. Benjamin; Fifty Years of Mod- 
ern Painting, by J. E. Phythian; Bell’s 
Miniature Series of Painters; Woman 
Painters of the World, by W. S. Sparrow; 
Women in the Fine Arts, by C. E. 
Clement; Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
an’ Engravers, by C. E. Clement. 


The Classical Literature of Germany 


Witt you give me, as chairman of the 
programme committee of our club, an 
outline of work for the study of the classical 
literature of Germany ?—. 


This is not a complete outline but it 
will help you in your work. I refer you 
also to the volume in the World’s Litera- 
ture series on German Literature—(a) 
The Great Epics: Neibeliingenlied and Par- 
sifal; (b) Minnesingers and Meistersing- 
ers: (c) Lessing, dramatist and ethical 
teacher. Schiller, dramatist, lyrist, and 
preacher, Goethe, poet and writer. Study 
Tasso and Iphygenia and Faust. Study 
Gocthe as evolutionist. 


Home-Making 


ILL you cunpest some topics for our club 
whose e subject for the year is 
Honsehold A. H. 

Let me first suggest that you write to 
the American School of Home Economics 
for outlines of work 
and a list of books 


Home Study and Club Topics 


Conducted by E. B. Cutting 


ards for Different Incomes; Excessive 
Expenditures and Preventive Measures; 
Buying of Supplies; Comparative Prices 
and Values; Domestic Service; Employ- 


ers’ and Employees’ Points of View; How 


to Obtain the Best Results. 


“Dark Tex, Bright Ocean” 

wie x you tell me where the lines may be 
‘ound of “Gray olive, dark ilex, bright 

ocean, radiant mountains around 


The lines were written by George Wood- 
berry, and are taken from his poem, “ Now 
Marble Apennines Shining.” The whole 
verse is: 

“The branch of olive shaken 
Silvers the azure sea; 
Winds in the ilex waken; 
Oh, wert thou here with me, 
Gray olive, dark ilex, bright ocean, 
The radiant mountains around, 
Never for love’s devotion 
Were sweeter lodging found!” 


Quakers and Moravians 
As a member of the local chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, I have 


haker, and the Moravian in 
” Will you kindly give me some 
ge books that would help me?’— 


The following books will, I am sure, be 
0% service to you: History of the Moravian 
Church in America, by J. T. Hamilton; 
History of the Society of Friends in 
America, by A. C. and R. H. Thomas. In 
the American Commonwealth series I re- 
fer you to the volume Pennsylvania. 


Christina Rossetti 
WILL you tell me where I will find an ac- 


count of Christina Rossetti and her 
works ?—A. K. K. 


The book for you to consult is The Ros- 
settis, by Elizabeth Luther Cary. You 
will also find it advantageous to read 
Ford Maddox Hueffer’s Portraits and Im- 
pressions. 


The “Besom of God” 
CAN ge tell me where I. will find the line, 
The besom of God is the wild west 
wind ”?—L. E. A. 


The line is from a poem of Kipling’s 
called “The Gypsy Trail,” and the whole 
verse is: 

“Follow the Romany patteran sheer to 
the Austral light 

Where the besom of God is the wild 

west wind 

Sweeping the sea floors white.” 

The poem is not in his collected verse, 
but appeared first in the Century Maga- 
zine in the early nineties, I believe. 


Court-yards 
CAN you tell me of any place in America 
where may be found court-yards similar 
to those in European cities? I have to 
eee a paper on the subject of court-yards 
h America and Europe.—L. C. D. 


In the Craftsman for May, 1912, is an 
interesting article on “Old Creole Court- 
yards,” which will give you just the infor- 
mation you are seeking. In Baedeker’s 
United States you may find some material 
under New Orleans. 


Fra Bartolommeo 


M* subject in_our art club is Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. The papers are al] short— 
several being given at a meeting. Will you 
tell me where I will find a good account of both 
the painter and his works, and where most 
of the latter may be found?—aA. L. W. 


An excellent account of this great mas- 
ter you will find in The Painters of Flor- 
ence, by Julia Cartwright. Besides a 
sketch of his life, she gives most inform- 
ingly the characteristics of his art. The 
majority of his paintings are at Florence, 
and she also gives a list of the galleries 
and churches which contain them. 


Fedor 


WILL you give the titles of the best-known 
works of the Russian, Dostoyevsky, and 
also tell me where I will | find a pt account 
of his writings?—BE. P. 


The best-known oan: of Dostoyevsky’s 
outside of Russia is Crime and Punish- 
ment. Other books are The Idiot, The 
‘Karamazor Bro- 
thers, Downtrodden 


that will help you. Questions about books ea reading and Oppressed, 
In general, I would ane welcomed ; they will be Memoirs of the 
e 

consider these top- moment. A personal anewer will be House of the Dead, 
ks: The Home; cont if you enclose a stamped self- and others. But, by 
Training and Busi- Home studs” all means, read W. 
ness Methods Nec- on Franklin Square, N Phelps’s Essays on 
essary; Stand- ad Russian Novelists. 


Have You Ever Eaten Beans 
in Boston Town? 


—Home-baked in a real oven—in 
the good New England way? 


And has your appetite a memory? 


Well, just sit down to a dish of 
Heinz Baked Beans—served smoking 
hot—close your eyes, and you'll be 
back again in Boston. 


For Heinz Baked Beans are baked 
ovens with dry heat—they are like the beans 
from the famous New England bean-pots— 
not boiled or steamed like most canned beans. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


One of the 57 Varieties 


are so baked that the heat gets all through 
them—so that every drop of excess moisture 
is driven out—only the pure nutriment and 
the flavor of their rich tomato sauce remains. 


That’s the why of their delicious aroma 
that tempts the laggard appetite. 


When buying beans, see that the word 
“Baked” is on the label. 
forbids its use when beans are not baked. You 
will find the word “Baked” on every tin of 


Heinz Beans. 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce. 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without Tomato 


Sauce—Boston Style. 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without 


Pork. (Vegetarian). 


Heinz Baked Red Kid- 
ney Beans. 


Others of the famous “57” 
are: Heinz Preserved Sweet 
Pickles, the rich, appetizing 
the latest 
and the best Chili Sauce, Pure 
Vinegars, Tomato Ketchup, 
Fruit Preserves, Apple But- 
ter, Grape Fruit Marmalade, 
etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the 
Promotion of Purity in Foods 


The Government 
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Postal-Life 
Child’s - Welfare 
Policy 

The welfare of the 
child — some child— 
is ever on the minds 
of most men and 
women—the thought- 
ful, unselfish ones. 

This means not 
alone food and cloth- 
ing, but education, 
for in these progres- 
sive days the young 
man or woman with- 
out a good education 
is handicapped, to say 
the least. 


But education isn’t 
always so easy. 
Grammar school and 
high school, yes; for 
the youngsters live at 
home and the cost 
doesn’t seem to count, 

It is another matter 
when high-school 
days are over and the 
next step—the zeces- 
sary step—must be 
seminary or college. 


‘Che Posfal Life Insurance C 
Safeguards at 


the Wife, the Children, the Home 


Lowest 


gO 
Policyholders the first year. 
Renewal-Commission Divi 


Postal Life Building 


Just at this critical point, the lack of a 
few hundred dollars in cash has prema- 
turely sent many a boy and girl into the 
store, office or factory to struggle along 
for years at scanty wages because they 
lacked the educational equipment to get 
ahead quickly. 

Whata life-sacrifice—this lack of means 
to even startthe young folks right! 


In any case simply write and say : 
“ Mail insurance particulars 
as mentioned in 

HARPER’S BAZAR for October.” 

No agent will be sent to visit you: 
the Company dispenses with agents. 

If you want figures for a child be 
sure to give age: if you simply wish 
personal particulars give 


1. Your occupation. 
2. The exact date of your birth. 


Postal Life Insurance 
Company 


The Only Non-Agency Company in America 
Wm R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau St. . New York 


Folks 


—the easy way. 


es twenty there 
available, let us sa 


$1,000, payable 


Welfare Policy! 


| 


The Right Way to 
Start the Young 


Some parents may 
think that by the time 
the child grows up the 
money will come some- 
how, but it will hardly 
*‘come’’ unless pro- 
vided for in advance 
by systematic saving 


What a fine situa- 
tion if when the young 
man or woman reach- 


is 


an endowment of 


in 


four yearly payments, 
being the proceeds of 
a matured Child’s- 


The way is opened 
to fulfill every parent- 
al obligation to assist 
the child into a pro- 
fessional or business 
career; and the Policy 
also includes certain 
specified insurance 


protection, as well. 


Let us tell you about this special Child’s - Welfare Policy 
—its options, advantages, benefits and moderate cost. 


At the same time, let us give you particulars about insurance for yourself: the POSTAL 
LIFE issues all the standard forms of protection for men, women and young people. 


Fifth: High medtcat 
standards in the selection of 


Sixth: Poltcyhold ere 
Health Bureau arranges one 
free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 


Cresca Delicacies 


The richest, choicest foods native to every clime 
bd are to be found under the Cresca Mark. lh soe 
than a quarter of a century tie Cresca 
have maintained a standard of excellen:e that has 
made them synonymous with ‘* Food Quality’ by 
all those who appreciate the art of fine living. 

In our color booklet, Cresca Foreign <p 
eons, many of these delicacies are 
™ pictured, w ith menus and recipes of famous choles 
“+ mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 335 Greenwich St., N. 


Results of the Experiments of Eight 
Women; Uses Vary. from Daughter's 
Marriage “Dot” to Buying Flat Building 


Life Insurance for Women 


By Belle Squire 


INETY-FIVE per cent. of those 
who reach the age of sixty-five 
are either wholly or partly de- 
pendent upon the charity or 

generosity of others. This means that 
only five per cent. of our population who 
reach old age are in a position of financial 
independence. Surely these figures show 
us the wonderful human importance of in- 
suring the future. 

Only those who have seen (and who 
has not seen the sight?) or themselves 
endured some of the bitterness or humilia- 
tion that too often falls to the lot of a 
dependent or practically helpless old per- 
son can fully realize the appalling sig- 
nificance of the assertion that fully ninety- 
five per cent. of those who reach old age 
are either wholly or partly dependent 
upon others. Think what that statement 
means in human sorrow, in human bit- 
terness, in human disappointment and 
self-reproach! 

Granting, therefore, that one must pro- 
vide for the future, how can a woman best 
go about it? In what can she safely in- 
vest her savings if she is a wage-earner? 

If a woman of good earning-capacity 
has some one dependent upon her (parent, 
sister, child, or other relative) and real- 
izes that she must not only provide for 
their support, but also must make some 
provision for her own old age out of her 
present earnings, nothing equals, nothing 
can compete with an endowment insur- 
ance as an investment. 

It is imperative from a business stand- 
point that she have some one to provide 
for besides herself to make this kind of 
investment the best investment, for im- 
mediately upon the payment of her first 
premium she has created an estate and 
at the same time saved up something 
toward her own old age. 

And the condition in which an endow- 
ment life insurance is the best of invest- 
ments for a professional or business 
woman is when such a woman finds it 
difficult to save in any other manner; 
if she be lacking in habits of thrift or 
if she have not the moral stamina to 
deny herself voluntarily in order to lay 
up something for the rainy day. 

The different uses to which women 
have put endowment policies are mani- 
fold.. A few examples can be given. 


Bought a Flat Building 

NE woman, a public-school teacher, 

having been insured on the twenty- 
year endowment plan, put her insurance 
money into a flat building. It is a two 
story house in the suburbs of Chicago hav- 
ing four apartments in it. This woman 
has very conveniently utilized the roof in 
her “ house of seven gables ” by making in 
it for herself a bungalow. The third story 
is a low-roofed home with many dormer- 
windows and is furnished with pleasing 
originality, with Navajo rugs and fur- 
niture exactly suited to an up-in-the-air 
bungalow, with an outdoor sleeping-porch, 
sun-parlor, ete. 

Another teacher took her endowment- 
policy money, when it was paid to her, 
and on one of the home acres of an old 
New England farm built herself a cozy 
one-story house, and the whole structure 
was built and completed for less than two 
thousand dollars. This teacher is in a 
famous school of Chicago, and she spends 
her summers with one or two friends in 
the New England home, which is directly 
the product of the endowment policy. 
This policy was for ten years, and the 
insured woman, by depositing a small 
proportion of her savings each year, was 
enabled to realize her ambition for a 
home in the White Mountains. 

Another young woman, and this one a 
woman of leisure and comfortable sur- 
roundings, having no dependent relative 
of her own, wished to adopt a little orphan 
girl. In order to make sure of this child’s 
future the young woman has insured her 
life for $5,000 on the twenty-year endow- 
ment plan for the benefit of her young 


charge. 
A young business woman tells how she 


had saved out of her salary a few hun. | 
dred dollars, and she decided to make | 
three different kinds of investment, 1/z,; | 
one in real estate, one in building-and. | 
loan stock, and one in ten-year endovw. | 
ment life insurance. 

The lot which she purchased was sit- | 
uated in the suburbs where it had been. 
predicted by good business men the street 
railway would be extended and all prop- 
erty in that vicinity would greatly en- 
hance in value; the building-and-loan 
company promised a large rate of inter- 
est. and at the time she purchased the 
stock was in a flourishing condition; 
the endowment policy was simply a 
contract to return to her all the money 
she had paid in together with the ac. 
erued dividends, and, in the event of her 
prior death, pay over the face of the 
policy to her beneficiary. 


Had to Stop Work 
A. the end of ten years the young 
woman’s health was in bad condition, 
and the doctor ordered that she stop work | 
and take a rest for six months. It fa 
necessary for her to have a sum of money | 
sufficient to tide her over this period. 
Her lot was not even marketable, for the 
street railway had taken another route, 
and ‘the town had not extended in 
that direction. She had been paying 
taxes on this lot for ten years. She could 
raise a small amount of money by placing 
a lien on the property, but in return 
would have to pay six per cent. interest. 

The building-and-loan stock had rap- 
idly declined in value, owing to local 
conditions. Her endowment policy had 
just matured, and all the money she had 
paid in, together with a fair rate of in- 
terest, was returned to her. In the mean 
time, a young sister had enjoyed the full 
amount of the protection which it had 
afforded her during those ten years. 

She has regained her health, and now 
says that if she can sell her lot or cver 
realize anything on her building-and-!oan 
stock, she will invest entirely in endow: | 
ment insurance. 

A teacher in one of the public schools | 
of West Virginia was prevailed upon by | 
a persistent insurance agent to invest in | 
a twenty-year endowment policy for 
$1,000. She paid an annual premium of 
$50.43, and this was the only money she 
saved. At the end of ten years she had 
an opportunity to buy a lot in a good lo- 
cation in the town in which she lived. 
The town was growing, and she had ,0od 
reason to believe that the property would 
increase in value within a short time. 
She found that she could borrow at five 
per cent. on her insurance policy enough 
money to pay for the lot, or a little over 
$400, This she did, and in less than two | 
years she sold the lot which had cost 
$400 for $800. 

She then invested in another endow 
ment policy for $3,000 and bought some 
additional real estate with the balance of 
her money. Little by little, she invested 
in real estate, and during the past few 
years has been able to buy a home and 
make herself comfortable for the ba'ance 
of her life. She says that each time she 
decided to make a new investment she 
bought endowment insurance as a “ sink- 
ing fund” to provide for the “rainy 
day” in case her investments did not 
grow in value as rapidly as she hoped. 
She says she owes her independent cit 
cumstances to the persistency of the im 
surance agent, as her first endowment 
policy formed the nucleus for all future 
investments. It compelled her to save 
and at the same time furnished protee 
tion for her dependent mother. 

She is now a strong advocate of el 
dowment insurance as the safest invest 
ment for women, as it not only furnishes 
capital in time of need, but it serve 
the double purpose of protection and im 
vestment which cannot be procure! in 
any other way. 

Many mothers insure their lives in 0" 
der to have a certain amount of money 

(Continued on page 522) 
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I. CHoose whatever is most becoming 
to your beauty — tightly fiitting gar- 
ments or loose-flowing ones, the strictly 
tailor-made, or the more elaborate. 

Il. Choose the colors which go well 
with your complexion, your hair, your 
eyes. 

III. Observe the decorum and wear 
appropriate dregses in appropriate 
places. It is because of her ability to 
| understand the eternal fitness of things 
| that the Parisienne is so often the 
| queen of large social functions! 

IV. This year, for instance, I am 
bringing out more dresses built on 
straight lines. 

V. If fringes such as I border 
gowns with do not fit in with your 
personality, dare to wear any other 
kind of trimming that does! 


magic power of decorum. 


VI. 1 am keeping the light chiffon 
overskirt which harmonizes or contrasts 
with the silk foundation. But if that 
is not suitable to you, dare to wear 
heavy brocades and satins. 

VIl. Personally I like strong colors, 
colors of life and poetry, but if pastel 
shades are becoming, wear them, no 
matter what the fashion! 

VIII. If the high waist line such as 
I still advocate does not reveal the 
good points of your figure, do not 
adopt it! 

IX. Have the waist line wherever it 
is becoming to you! 

X. I like the tight skirt and am 
making it this year. But if you look 
better in a wide one, do not sacrifice 
your beauty in a vain attempt at being 
fashionable! 


UT! All this is hard to attain, you will say. It takes time and patience. 
Yes, it is hard to attain. And that is why there are so few well- 
dressed women. But those who really are well dressed enjoy a sense of 
satisfaction equal to the triumphs of any other art. And they impart a 
breath of life, beauty, aud color to things around them. ‘They inspire a | 
love of harmony, of good taste—above all, they are living examples of the | | 


The Case 


(Continued from page 486) 

ical wound refuses to heal until the poison 
is cleaned out, and the longer you wait the 
worse the poison becomes, until, possibly, 
it threatens your life. It is just so with the 
wounds of the mind, and in extreme cases, 
where there is no relief, the ‘“ poison ’’be- 
comes so bad that it endangers the reason, 
leads to insanity. - 

Some of the insane are merely suffering 
from some terrible experience, some shock, 
some emotional impact, which they never 
shared with others; which they locked up 
in their breasts; which grew steadily worse 
until it transformed their whole nature. 
Why is it that so often a man living alone 
in some shack out on the prairie, or some 
woman alone in a farm-house, becomes 
insane? It is simply because there is no 
outlet for the emotions, for the shocks and 
worries, the fears and terrors, “‘no one to 
tell it to.” 

That’s the word, then: expression. And 
the curious thing is that Freud and Jung 
have discovered that we are, in the end, 
troubled not so much by the things we “‘re- 
member,” as by the things we have “for- 
gotten,” the things stowed carefully away in 
the unconscious part of the mind. We go 
through some shameful experience which 
we feel is too distasteful, too degrading to 
tell any one else; we try hard to forget it; 
we succeed in time. But there it is, un- 
derneath, like hidden poison, working on us 
whenever it gets a chance, trying always to 
break through, to come into the light. 


| 

| A Source of Fear Also 

| "TO take a very simple instance: I have 
| often wondered why I have such a 
| distaste for arithmetic, why a column of 
| figures to be added half paralyzes me. Re- 
| cently, however, I traced this back to an 
| experience I had entirely forgotten. When 
| I was about twelve two other boys and my- 
| seli were given a sum in addition to see 
| which one succeeded first. The sense of 
| conflict and rivalry made me self-conscious 
_ and I came in a bad third. I was severely 
| Teprimanded and told I was a stupid boy, 
| etc. I remember being intensely ashamed 
| of myself before those other boys, and of 
| taking so to heart the reprimand that I felt 
| convinced that I could never make a success 
| of arithmetic. From that time on I balked 
at figures. 

Now this brings up another important 
Point. It would not have helped me much 
merely to tell some one all about this. The 
trouble was caused as much by my false 
attitude toward the experience as anything 
else. Had I been able to tell it to some one 
who really understood, and who, besides 

listening sympathetically, had been able 


of Ralph 


to give me the right attitude, to tell me, for 
instance, that it is perfectly natural to do 
poorly in such a test, that when I became 
used to such rivalry I would do better, that 
the reprimand was undeserved, etc., then 
possibly I would have been completely re- 
leased, completely healed. 

But insanity, after all, is not the usual 
outcome; bad nerves, neurasthenia, un- 
rest, unhappiness, are the more common 
finalities. We see all about us people who 
are leading maimed and crippled lives, 
quarrelsome, bitter, dejected, nervously in 
a flutter. The trouble, doubtless, with 
many of them is that they have never had 
complete expression for their painful ex- 
periences; they are chock-full of the mental 
poisons of the past. 

There is another case now on our hands 
which we haven't quite settled yet—showing 
that some cases require study and time and 
are not to be disposed of so simply. This 
has reference to the Titanic disaster. With 
the air full of it, with his elders unable to 
desist from talking about it, with the illus- 
trations in the paper accessible to him, it 
was not long before Ralph had a general 
notion of the tragedy. 

Now Ralph has many ways of expressing 
himself. He dramatizes everything, puts 
everything into “stories’’ which he tells us, 
and also works out one-finger melodies on 
the piano. With eyes shining he accom- 
panied this with words like these: 

“Now the boat is on the ocean . . . now 
it’s running along . . . now it’s near the 
i - - now it’s hitting the iceberg 

. now everybody is crying and yelling 
. . + Now it’s sinking . . . now the people 
aren’t dead yet ... now they’re nearly 
dead . . . now all are dead, and the boat’s 
drowned.” 

Would it not be splendid if we could 
take little children and bring them up 
so that they would grow into strong and 
free personalities, men and women who face 
life squarely, who meet each event with 
eyes and ears open and spirit unflinching 
and emerge radiant and prepared for further 
adventures? 

This is the aim that the new psychology 
places before us: our children are to live 
rightly, from day to day, have full and rich 
expression for each emotional experience, 
and be educated out of their ignorant and 
false attitudes. 

Then, if we can show them how natural, 
how inevitable such experiences are, if we 
can let them have a full and free expression, 
and, finally, if we can give them the right 
attitude, there is reason to believe that later 
on they will meet all problems squarely and 
rightly and become straight and fine men 
and women. 


The Ten Commandments 
of Paul Poiret 


To the Woman Who Would be Well Dressed 


“0, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 


Bobby Burns’ Prayer 
Is Answered by 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


VERY CURVE, line and detail of your 
figure—back, front and sides, including the 
hips—is reproduced with looking-glass fidelity 

by Pneu Form, which enables you to see yourself 
exactly as “‘ithers’” see you. 
You simply inflate Pneu Form inside your fitted waist 
lining and before you stands YOU. It is the simplicity of 
tfection and the perfection of simplicity in dress forms. Can 
“ inflated in less than one minute by placing the lips to the 


valve and gently blowing. When inflated Pneu Form retains 
its form indefinitely. 


With Pneu Form you eliminate once and for all the 
irksome, unpleasant duty of standing hour after hour for dress 
fittings. The telescope standard rod can be adjusted to the 
exact height of the person whose figure is to be reproduced. 
Thus Pneu Form is a perfect skirt form. By substituting 
the waist lining of the person to be fitted, one Pneu Form 
serves for the dressmaking and repairing needs of all the feminine 


members of a family. 


With a Pneu Form and a properly fitted lining it is 
possible to complete a most elaborate gown without a single try-on. 


Write for new interesting booklet “It’s You,” 
Edition F-2, giving full description and prices. 


THE PNEUMATIC FORM Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th Street, 
NEW YORK 


Pneu Form is sold in many First-class Stores. 


When not in use Pneu Form may 
be deflated and packed away in the 
little box base which holds it all. 
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VIVID, picturesque story, pul- 
sating with the joys and sor- 
rows of every-day life. The 


story is chiefly concerned with the 
character, life, and temptations of 
a very beautiful and spirited girl, 
whose husband has apparently lost 
all interest in her except as a source 
The woman falls under 


of income. 
the influence of two other men— 


one, an able lawyer and a married 


man, who is attracted and amused 
by her high-spirited, unconventional 
conduct; the other, an Englishman, 
whose code of life is exceedingly 


her uncongenial home. 


from start to finish. 


With Frontispiece. 


A HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


(In Five Volumes) 


brilliant and masterful piece 


time. 


States. 


ductions of rare manu- 
scripts, state papers, and 
governmental _ records, 
together with numer- 
ous illustrations by 


Gentlemen : Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, A HIS- 
TORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, Five Volumes, Cloth 

Binding, subject to ten days’ ap- 


proval, and also enter my subscrip- 


wend you $1.00. month until te wat Fenn, Chapman, 


price, $12.00, is paid, if the ,books are ac- 
cepted by me. B10 


Christy, and 
many others. 


Harper & Brothers 


THE MOTH 


By William Dana Orcutt 


Author of ‘‘ The Spell,” “‘ The Lever,” etc. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


By WOODROW WILSON 


HE annals of historical literature record no more 


Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work. 
mental in character and scope, and represents the 
genius of the greatest historical writer of the present 
@ The most perfect series of maps in color 
ever published, showing the territorial growth, politi- 
cal changes, and general development of the United 
There is a full-page portrait of every President’ 
from Washirgton to Roosevelt, facsimile repro- 


unconventional, and who wishes to take Lucy away from 
The influence of these two men 
upon her life—one trying to persuade her to shake 
the bonds of conventionality, the other protesting 
that such a course would only result in absolute ruin 
—forms a theme that grips the attention of the reader 


of writing than 
It is monu- 


WE NOW OFFER 


We will send you the entire set 
of five volumes, all charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00, and 
enter your name as a subscriber 
for both HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
and HAkPER’s Bazar for one 
year, at no additional cost to you. 
If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like 
them send us $1.00 every month 
for eleven months. 

P. S.—HARpER’s 
may be substituted for HaR- 
PER’s MAGAZINE. 


Life Insurance for 


Women 


(Continued from page 520) 

for their daughters or sons at a certain 
period. One woman, well known in Chi- 
cago, has recently insured her own life 
on the fifteen-year endowment plan to 
secure an education fund for her little 
daughter who is now less than one year 
old. Another mother has taken out a 
twenty-year endowment policy for her 
young daughter looking forward to the 
marriage “ dot.” 

A certain sum of money comes in con- 
veniently at almost any time, and en- 
dowment policies are written largely for 
the purpose of saving a lump sum which 
can be utilized in the best way when the 
policy matures. The examples given have 
been somewhat unusual as to plan and 
are more interesting than the usual run 
of applications for endowment policies, 
which are generally written for saving 
and protection without any definite idea 
of what is going to be done with the 
money after it has been received. 


A Michigan 

N unmarried woman in Michigan, who 

has been a teacher in the high school 
for a number of years, will mature an 
endowment policy this month. She has 
been living with her widowed mother, 
and the mortgage on their home will be 
paid at this time largely through the ac- 
cumulated savings that had been provided 
through this endowment policy. By carry- 
ing the insurance she provided for the 
payment of the mortgage in case of her 
premature death, and at the same time 
created a sinking-fund which now makes 
possible the cancelation of the mortgage. 

Consider the case of the woman with 
some one dependent upon her financial 
care. By taking out an endowment life- 
insurance policy she creates an im- 
mediate estate. From the very moment 
that she has paid her first premium her 
estate will be worth the full face value 
of her policy, be it one thousand dollars, 
two thousand dollars, ten thousand dol- 
lars, or fifty thousand dollars. If she dies 
her estate goes to her beneficiary, but if 
she lives and continues her payments she 
will inherit her own estate, possibly at 
the time that she needs it most. 

In no other way can a woman create 
an immediate estate, for estates are made 
up of cash, mortgages, bonds, real estate, 
stocks, and the like, and these can be 
accumulated only by slow and patient 
processes. You cannot buy a mortgage, 
a bond, a piece of property, or ordinary 
stock except upon payment of large sums 
or for a sum somewhere near the face 
value of the thing you want to buy. 

Not only does she create an immediate 
estate with the prospect of herself in- 
heriting it, but it is an estate that is 
non-assessable—it pays no taxes. If there 
be a beneficiary named in the policy, it is 
also non-attachable, which means that if 
the woman gets into financial difficulties 
her endowment policy in favor of some 
one else cannot be touched for debt. 
Kinds of Policies 

ETTER still, an endowment life-insur- 

ance policy has a definite cash surren- 
der value after the second or third year, 
which means that if the investor after sev- 
eral years is in immediate need of money 
for an emergency she can take out as much 
as she has put in. If she does not wish 
to jeopardize her policy she can use it 
as a collateral and secure a loan upon it 
at a fair rate of interest. 

It may be asked what is the difference 
between a straight life insurance and 
an endowment life insurance policy? The 
chief difference is that the holder af the 
former pays premiums until the time of 
her death and only the beneficiary re- 
ceives the benefit. This kind of insur- 
ance is much cheaper than the other and 
is essentially altruistic. On the endow- 
ment life plan the insured pays premiums 
for a certain specified time only, and these 
policies may be issued for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five years. The holder 
of an endowment policy not only insures 
her family, but has a reasonable chance 
of falling heir to her own estate, which 
by her thrift she has created. 

At forty years of age each thousand 
dollars of endowment insurance costs 
about fifty dollars annually. The size of 
one’s policy, therefore, must be measured 
by the number of fifty dollar bills one can 
spare from her annua! income. 


Tinted in shades of Delft Blue, Green and Brown, 


E are giving away 

this Pure Linen Rus- 

sian Crash Pillow Out- 
fit in order to prove to every | 
woman in the land the over- | = 
whelming superiority of E 


Richardson’s | 
Grand Prize | 
‘Grecian Silk Floss 


It is a pure silk floss that 
always retains its color and its 
lustre. Your dealer and your 
friends know it as the best. 


The Outfit consists of: 

One Pillow Top, stamped and 
hand-tinted. Size, 17x22 inches, 

One Pillow Back. 

One Illustrated Diagram Lesson 

One New Premium Art Book. 

ust send us 30c for 6 skeins 

of “Richardson” s Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss and postage 
and we will give you the outfit 
free. 

Your money refunded if you 
are not absolutely satisfied. 


Richardson Silk Co. 
305-9 West Adams Street, 
Dept. 2057. Chicago, 


‘The Pepr> Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
Suitable for all ages } E 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or 
more. Size 5%x8. 
(6 to 10 times the size 
of this Madonna.) 
Send 25c for 25 art 

sub or 25 for 
ren or 25 Kittens 
adonnas, or 

$1. 00 for the 4 sets. 
SEND TO-DAY 
three 2-cent stamps 
for Catalogue of 1000 
miniature ilustra- 
tions, 2 pictures and a 
colored Bird Picture. 


The Perry Pictures Co., sox 1291, Malden, Muss. 


The Genuine Domesric 


The kind grandmothers 
used. Over 2,000,000 now in use. 
Two md. in one—both lock 
stitch and chain stitch. test 
model —all newest improvements, 


15 Days’ Free Trial 
Ing down—no obligation. not pay 

easy 


Domestic SEWING MAACHINE CO. Dept. 2127, CHicacd 


KAUMAGRAPH EMBROIDERS 
DESIGNS g 


w 
est assortmentof best and latest ioe for every 
kind of embroidery. Send toc for new Embro' ‘cry 
a shirt waist design and set of initials. 


peord A, KAUMAGRAPH CO., 208 W. 38th St, New York 
THE KIND THAT DON’T BREAK OFF | 


St Pench Lices. 
PUNCH 
J. ¥. INGALLS, Box H, - - Lynn, Mass. 


THE YATES PRIDE 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


THis new story has all the charm aid 

fragrance of a long-ago romance. !n 
a quiet old town lived Miss Eudora 
Yates, a calm, sweet, kindly soul, neit)er 
old nor young. Twice a week, to the 
astonishment of all her neighbors, she 
emerged from her old Colonial mansion 
pushing a baby carriage. What the 
carriage contained is the secret of the 
story, and in its denouement the reader 
finds unusual pleasure. It is a beautiful 
little tale of love and separation, pass 
ing years, and happy, romantic recon- 
ciliation. —filustrated. Cloth, 50 cents net 

HARPER # BROTHERS 
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The Bazar Prize 


Needlework Contest 


AST month the first announcement 
was made of The Bazar’s Prize 
Needlework Contest, with twice 
as many prizes as in the last 

ove and ever so many more kinds of work, 

thus opening the contest to thousands of 
new workers. The designs for the em- 
broidery were all illustrated, and the de- 
| tailed description of the work ‘to be sub- 

_ mitted in other classes was given, with 

the list of the prizes and the conditions 

of the contest. 

It is a good idea to enter early so as 
to have plenty of time to do the work 
well. Every woman who wants to enter 
should send a stamped envelope at once 
for an application blank, and a circular, 
too, if she has not kept the page of her 
last month’s Bazar on which the designs, 
prize list, and rules were printed. And 
any woman who has a friend who might 
be interested in entering may send her 
friend’s name and address, and a copy of 
the contest circular will be sent imme- 
diately. 


Men in the Contest 


T is pleasing as well as surprising that 

quite a few men entered the race last 
year and several won prizes. One, a war 
veteran more than eighty years of age, did 
most ereditable embroidery; another, a 
prisoner, whiled away some of the long 
| hours of his confinement in this work, 
while busy office-holders and merchants 
asked if they might compete, not so much 
for the prizes as “for the fun of it.” 

“Tm afraid you will think it absurd 
when I tell you what this contest has 

meant to me,” writes one woman. “I 
was a nervous invalid, but the idea of 
| entering the contest took hold of me and 
each day’s application and the beneficial 
effect of the steady, purposeful work have 
maie me over. I cannot thank you 
enough.” 

One young girl who has never heard a 
word—who was born deaf—was among 
the workers; grandmothers whose usual 
daily task is darning the family stockings 
have found dainty embroidery a blessed 
relief and pleasure. 


Accidental Good Fortune 


ITH one piece of work, which won 
@ prize, an affidavit regularly signed 
and sealed was .sent explaining that the 


(Continued from page 484) 

A eclamorous young generation had 
grown up about her, a generation that 
wanted to know why, a generation trained 
in its schools and colleges to look for the 
cause of things, who were taught to look 
critically at the Bible instead of to swal- 
low it on faith, a generation who while 
attending the old churches were largely 
without a belief in a personal God. 

I know that in my own college, in 
spite of the religious services which we 
attended, everything we learned made the 
exact religious beliefs of our infancy im- 
| possible to us. This was among the many 

thinvs I wanted to discuss with my 
| motiier and upon which she would never 

Meet me, 
| My mother treated my sincere efforts 
| at thought, my passionate, if young, de- 
| Sire to find some answer to the questions 
| Which were perpetually putting themselves 
| to me, with a certain indulgence, and has- 
| tily steered the talk into less disturbing 
| channels, .I ought, I suppose, to be glad 

that she did not treat me as a criminal, 

in that I undoubtedly held views different 
from hers. 

There are hundreds of young girls in 
| the country to-day being treated as lost 

Souls because they differ from their pa- 
Tents in their social and religious beliefs; 
| 8nd as wantons because they even dared 
| to discuss any questions relating to sex 
| Instead of following the course of their 
| Mothers, which was to ignore all that sea 
| of emotion which is perpetually seething 
| bout us and to make believe that we are 

disembodied spirits. 
| The young girl trained in biology in the 


Second Announcement 


worker had lost her right arm a short 
time before and so did all the work with 
her left hand, which she had learned to 
use. 

A winner of one of the cash prizes de- 
lightedly announced that her check would 
help to pay for the operation from which 
she was convalescing while she em- 
broidered. 

Among the letters that have come since 
the announcement of the new contest are 
many asking questions about the new 
features. Now there are offered, as ex- 
plained in the September Bazar, a large 
number of prizes for plain fine needle- 
work, crocheting, knitting, and crewel- 
work. For these classes of work no de- 
signs are offered: Each worker may se- 
lect or originate her own design. Any 
kind of crocheting or knitting may be en- 
tered in the contest in the forms described 
in The Bazar and in the circular. 


A Revival 


: which for some years 


has seldom been seen, is to have a 
revival, so it is prophesied from abroad, 
and will be used in decorations on gowns 
and for bags, etc. The leading embroidery 
shops have placed orders for the materials 
with the foreign manufacturers. The 
bag in crewel-work may be of any design 
the worker chooses. 

The fact that all work in Class C must 
be done in silk means only that the em- 
broidery must be in silk flosses, not that 
the material on which the design is 
stamped must be silk. Any material may 
be chosen for that. 

Each contestant may enter as many 
classes as she wishes, and there is no 
rule against her winning a prize in each 
if her work warrants it. All work en- 
tered in the contest remains the property 
of the worker and will be returned to her 
as soon as possible after the announce- 
ment of the names of the prize-winners. 

The prize-winning pieces of work will 
be exhibited at the close of the last con- 
test for all who wish to inspect them and 
study the methods and the skill displayed 
in them. This plan of a big public ex- 
hibition proved such a success last spring 
that it will be followed again. The work 
exhibited was returned to its owners in 
such good- condition that many letters 
of surprise and thanks were received. 


My Mother Didn't Tell Me 


class-room cannot do this. If she mentions 
at home subjects that she has heard dis- 
cussed calmly and tranquilly, perhaps even 
in mixed classes, in her school, she is 
treated as though she were a creature 
lost to delicacy. Indeed, the average girl 
would not dream of doing such a thing. 


Home is the Place to Learn 


6 jew new generation of course has al- 
ways been at odds with the older, 
and more the pity that it should be so. 
Stevenson gives us a picture of this in one 
of his letters when he says touchingly to 
his friend, Mrs. Sitwell, “ It is difficult, in- 
deed, to steer steady among the breakers; 
I am always touching ground; generally 
it is my own blame, for I cannot help 
getting friendly with my father (whom I 
do love), and so speaking foolishly with 
my mouth. I have yet to learn in ordi- 
nary conversation that reserve and silence 
that I must try to unlearn in the matter 
of the feelings.” 

That is what almost all girls who think 
at all have to learn in relation to their 
mothers—reserve and silence in ordinary 
conversation. Many of them learn it from 
the cradle, many from the real and poig- 
nant desire of expression, or what Steven- 
son calls “rational discussion,” learn it 
only as he did, after heart-breaking and 
bruising scenes. 

It is time for the older women to meet 
the problems that the life of this country 
puts to the young people at every turn 
of the road. Pretending that they are 
not there is what has caused profound 
misunderstandings between the mothers 
and daughters of to-day. 


New 


Linen Catalogue 


Free on Request 


Our new Fall Catalogue is ready 
for distribution. 

It is handsomely illustrated. 

It not only includes the newest 
styles and models in Housekeeping 
Linens of every kind, but illustrates 
a very large variety of the latest de- 
signs in Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, 
for which “The Linen Store” has 
long been famous. 


Besides these, it shows the newest Fall 
and Winter models in French and Domes- 
tic Lingerie and Corsets, Infants’ and 
Children’s Wear, Ladies’ Hosiery, Neck- 
wear and Outer Garments. 

Every woman who loves Fine Linen 
should send for a copy. 
for Catalogue No. 17. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Linen Store’ 
Fifth Avenue & 34th Street, N.Y. 


Ask 


U. S. REGISTERED 


The John M.Crapo 


Linen Store 


Established 1800 
Manufacturers and Importers of Genuine 
Italian Towels and Linens 


Medallion No. 42451, 3x3 inches 
Exquisite Embroideries, Laces and 
Christmas Novelties in connection with 
our Celebrated CRAPO Linen Towels, 
Dress Linens, Handkerchiefs, etc. For 
house and personal use nothing excels 
them. For economy, beauty, and 
durability, these linens are superior to 
all others. 

Send for illustrated catalogue, free 

Samples 6 cents 
John M. Crapo Linen Store 


Crapo Building 


431 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This will 
Answer 
Your Pattern 
Questions 


Patterns of the following 
garments, pictured in this 
October Bazar, are now ready. 


Srreer Surr: Coat, No. 244, Sart, No. 446, 
Price, 15 cents each. 

Arrernoon Gown, No. 561, Price, 25 cents. 

Two Smart New Biovses, No. 363 and No. 367. 
Price, 15 cents each. 

Practica, House Frock: Warr, No. 368, 
Sxret, No. 447, Price, 15 cents each. 
Practica, House Frock: Warr, No. 364, 
Sxiet, No. 443, Price, 15 cents each. 
Gown or Two Mareriats: Wart, No. 365, 
Kimnt, No. 444, Price, 15 cents each. 
Gown or Stix anp Woot: Waist, No. 366, 
Skirt, No. 445, Price, 15 cents each. 


Patterns of the following 
garments, pictured in the 
Sept. Bazar, are also ready. 


House Dress: Warst, No. 361, Sxmr, No. 
440, Price, 15 cents each. 
Arrernoon Dress: Warst, No. 362, Sxmr, 
‘ No. 441, Price, 15 cents each. 
Avrumn Sorr: Coat, No. 243, Sximmr, No. 442 
Price, 15 cents each. 
Krono, No. 718, Price, 20 cents. 
Wart, No. 347, 


430, Price, 15 cents each. 
Gmu’s Frock, No. 664, Price, 20 cents. 
Grat’s Srreer Svurt, No. 667, Price, 20 cents. 


Special Patterns 


Harper's Bazar does not have patterns of all 
garment designs illustrated. Prose only are 
chosen which seem «pecially well suited to 
general use amo.ug women of taste. When 
you see among ‘Le fashion illustrations an 
wn of which you would like a pattern, loo! 
rst in the back peges of that number and sce 
if this gown is illustrated there as a cut pre 
pattern. If not, write to us and we wi 
you whether it is to be issued later, and, if 
not, what the price of a special pattern would 
be. In general this price is $2.00 for a waist 
or skirt, and $2.50 for a child's costume. q 
are cut to your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to two weeks 
must be allowed for cutting such a pattern. 


money order, postal note, or check. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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York a No. 426, Price, 15 cents each 
F | Dress: Waist, No. 345, 
No. 429, Price, 15 cents each. 
— Svurr: Coat, No. 235, Sxmmt, No. 
en. > 422, Price, 15 cents each. 
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Unexercised Musc 


THE 


Trimming Suggestions 


New 
Ornaments for 
New or Old 
Material 


Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 


Every Woman Knows that Physical 


Culture re- 
stores youthful outlines and health to the 
body. Kathryn Murray, after ten years’ 


So plain tailored suits must go 
the way of other cherished styles, but 
there is, as usual, a mitigating clause. An 
elaborate suit may pass muster where a 
plain design depended wholly on the cut 
and tailored finish. Every woman knows 
that sad old story that the purchase of 
the material is only the beginning and 
not the main cost of the suit, and that the 
trimmings are one of the greatest of the 
expenditures. So the woman who is clever 
can turn out a smart little suit or a good- 
looking coat if she can make the trimming 
at small expense. The French use buttons 
freely, and now, not content with designing 


haps, or black. 


bright satin. 


ing of the coat, smaller for the cuffs and 
pockets, and very small to decorate the 
collar or revers. The arrow is very much 
used at the ends of seams and darts and 
the finish to buttonholes, and a novel idea 
is to work an arrow on an arrow, the 
one in the center of a lighter and contrast- 
ing color to the outer one, which is either 
the color of the suit, a tone darker, per- 
In another design the 
arrow is worked in separate parts in black 
silk at the end of a fancy buttonhole of 
This again is made on a 
crinoline foundation covered with the 
bright satin, with the edge piped with 


study, has perfected a scientific system 
of Facial Physical Culture which re- 
stores youthful expression, contour, and 
healthy freshness to the Face in the 
same marked degree. This system 
remedies, removes, and prevents 


Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
Withered and Yellow Necks 
Flaccid or Wasted Tissues 
Congested, | Complexion 
(By invigora 


Miss Murray’s Book, *‘ Face and Figure,” 
tells how young women can enhance and pre- 
serve, and older women restore, facial beauty. 


No one is too old to benefit. This book also de- 
scribes Splendid New Physical Culture Course 
for the Body. Write for it today. FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. H 10, Dearborn St., Chicago 


LABLACH, 


Face Powoer 


most beautiful 


on 


ones, they are using 
them in all sorts 


of 
an 
of 


ar 


individual than is 
suspected. A 
French modiste last 
season showed how 


sh 


faney belt orna- 
ment on an im- 
ported model. The - 
ornament could 
not be purchased 


in 
sh 


rial as nearly the 
same as possible. 


black satin and 
a real button- 


es as well as odd 


combinations 
d unusual ways 
sewing them on. 
More ornaments 
e made by the 


e would copy. a 


this country, so 
e bought mate- 


hole worked in 
buttonhole - stitch 
with silk the color 
of the bright satin 
and just large 
enough to admit 
the black satin 
button easily. 

This is a very 
good idea for 
motor coats or out- 
ing wraps. 

Buttons of satin 
with braid are very 
smart and give an 
excellent touch to 
an otherwise plain 
suit. The two 
strips of the braid 
may knotted 
and tacked to the 


The rings she 
needed could only be purchased in a mesh 


button and very 


carefully sewed underneath, or the braid 


AUTUMN GLORY 
Triumphantly follows summer sunshine and 
Nature is at her best. LA BLACHE 
triumphs over wind and sun. Discerning wo- 


everywhere appreciate 
“ its value in preparing for 


the social requirements 
of winter. Invisible, 
A A. 


hl 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 


applied to central draught 
lamp, yas jet (open flame or 
mantle burner), artificial or 


Additional Cost. No 
ashes, no trouble, clean and 


room; heating water, mak- On Gas Flame 
ing tea or crffee, ete. 
Send for booklet and testimonials. Price 
complete, carriage prepaid. 
Ontamp Polished Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated,@2 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days. 
THE GIANT HEATER CO., 229 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 
The best corset of this kind; made 
for its own purpose—can be worn at 
any time, allows one to dress as usual 
and preserve a normal appearance. 


Prices from $5 to $18 
Mai! orders filled with complete satisfaction. 


Call at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 10. 
which is sent free under plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., N.Y. 


permanently 
me. 


No electricity, 

pain. Protected by law. 

MME. JULIAN, 482 5th Ave. 
New York City 


6 

Home-Making,theNew Profession” 
FREE. Homestay 4 domestic science 
4m. School of Home Keonomies, 509 W, 60th St., Chicago, Ill, 


purse and were silver, so they were care- 
fully separated and dipped in a mixture 
of gilt; and as the embroidery silks were 
not the necessary tint, they were dyed 
and blended, and when finished the orna- 
ment was a work of art as well as of 


ingenuity. 


One design bas tiny wings of plaid at 
each side of an oval piece of black satin 
all outlined with black soutache braid, 
which forms the loop over the small satin 
button. The foundation is crinoline cut 
the desired shape and size, with the wing 
pieces at each side covered with the plaid 
silk which is so popular this autumn. 


Then an oval of 
crinoline is cov- 
ered with the 
black satin and 
sewed onto the 
first piece. 
The satin 
may be applied 
without using 
the second piece 
of crinoline 
in it, but it 
will make it 
smoother and 
easier to apply. 
Then the edges 
are outlined 
with the braid, 
sewing finely 
and very firmly 
where it turns 
to make the 
loop. If a thin 
covering of silk 
is placed on the 
back it will 
hold the pieces 


in shape and 

wear longer. 
ANY of the 
accessories 


are made in two 
or three sizes, 
as very large 
for the fasten- 


strips may be gathered in the center and 
the joining hidden by a small button of 
fancy type. These buttons will wear much 
longer if a tiny lining is placed over the 
back after the braid has been applied. 
Another idea with braid is a small button 


of braid or material with loops of sou- 


tache or narrow braid and is very simple 
but exceedingly smart. 

Another design with braid is 2 round 
button of the material or of velvet with 
soutache braid around it and a half-sun- 
burst of small buttons connected by lines 
of braid. To apply the braid to the but- 
ton take three strips of braid two inches 


longer than is 
required to 
cover the but- 
ton from shank 
to shank, the 
extra length to 
allow for tying 
and fraying. 
Fold one 
strip double, tie 
the second over 
the center, and 
tie the third 
strip around 
the other two 
so that there 
will be a center 
with a circle of 
braid around it, 
then sew the 
knot firmly to 
the center of 
the button and 
bring the six 
ends down un- 
der the button 
and fasten firm- 
ly. Then mark 
the place for 
the large but- 
ton and for the 
little ones and 
sew on the 
braid, starting 
from the first 


. small one. 
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eauty Lines| § 
Are in every woman’s face. Those | 
who have fewest should cultivate 
them, those who have most should 
retain them. Millions of women 
all over the world have found that 
hou 
or 
ful. 
vigi 
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get 
gage 
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stan 
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iley’s Rubber | 
Bailey’s Rubber > 
Complexion Brush * 
ompiexion Drus when 
has never failed to give the desired results, in all | hous 
cases. By its use the blood is put in circulation | dust: 
the muscles are developed, the worry lines and kee 
dust caps disappear, and the skin is made clear | Af 
and healthy. It makes, noone and restores | nails 
beauty in Nature’s own way. sed in the bath, So: 
the whole body receives this beneficial treatment. | 80% 
The flat ended teeth remove the dead cutic'e, | of th 
ata | the skin in a healthy glow, without irrit.- 
tion. It is especially well adapted for bathing used 
ildren. Our name is on every brush. and | 
RupBer Brusues are all made this 
way. Mailed forprice. Beware of imitations. skin. 
vie toilet goods dealers. clean: 
ley’s Rubber C ion Brush . .$ .50 made 
sailey’s Petite C jon Brush . .25 
y’s Bath and Shampoo Brush . . 1.00 the s 
y’s Rubber Bath and Fiesh Brush . 1.50 water 
’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . .25 | 3 
Face Cream (large jar) . . . .50 rubbi! 
100-page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free, of gly 
C. J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS, Little 
| excell 
with 
aratio 
MEL | —with 
skin f 
“THE DAINTY LITTLE CAKE 
A brilliant, extremely rapid and last- aim 
ing polish for the nails, used with or ide 
without buffer. Guaranteed harm- ds 
les. 25c. per box. Samples of | may b 
our manicure specialties, catalog, and booklet, | Afte 
“Well Kept Nails,” sect for 4c. in stamps. always 
Lustr-ite supplies sold by all dealers. sume f 
Used by 90% of professional manicures. 
LUSTR-ITE HAND VELVET Prepar: 
(For dainty hands that chap.) = 
St. m 
The Horidine Wen tency | the 
| beautif 
80 few 
TO REDUCE 
An exc 
ENLARGED PORES. may be 
mixed 
LaMignon Astringent Lotion reduces juice ar 
enlarged pores and refines the skin. Can is as 
be used effectively on sensitive skin. ha 
Will cure sunburn and pimples and re- nds 
move tan. Bleaches disco!ured necks. great u 
Prepared by specialist and guaranteed A smal 
under the Pure Food & Drug Act. always 
Price 75c. per bottle, prepaid. ; Three 
beautify 
LaMIGNON MFG. CO., these 2 
‘ | Waterme 
18% Sumner Av., Springfield, Mess. bash of 
and imp 
f | the skin 
nstant Bunion Relie the best 
Prove It At My Expense 
nent a 
Don’t send me one cent—j1«t let alway "7 
reve it te you as I have done for Ways | 
others in the last six u A ver 
claim to have the most suc: 
remedy for bunions ever made hands 
want you to let me send you a (reat: | ’ 
ment Free entirely at my expense. I | Made hy 
don’t care how many led cures, . 
or shields or pads you ever trie! with: slow fir 
out succese—I don’ teare how discusted sweet a 
| have such solid al 
absolute confidence in it that F = i a 
FREE. Itisa wonder! yet will not 
a ‘ 
i pe 
all this wh yousre wearing‘ Some oth 
and treatment Will | a 
you promptly in plain sealed envelope. for 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 3534 W. 26th St. Chicas® After th 
td togett 
At graduation, or gift-time of any Ing a fe 


sort, she will appreciate a copy of 


HER MEMORY BOOK & ttn tic 


Designed by Helen Hayes and thor 

A daintily illustrated volume in which | a 
various important and interesting events of 8 | ne 
hood days may be kept. More rap 


Byware Quarto, Decorated Cover, Specially Bozed, Price $2.0 
HARPER & BROTHERS, - NEW YORE 
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Lines on Forehead 
** Crow’s Feet,” etc. 
Drawn Down Features 
Sagging Cheeks 
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esh, W hite.Pinkor Cream 
50c. a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample box. 
y French Perfumers, Dept.r, 
25 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass, 
‘4 
: The Giant Heater 
natural gas, will heat any = 
CA in zero weather, giving 
Meat and at no NOY 
odorless; circulatesand puri- 
i} | 
& 
ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS (Ge 
Ay Xs ulian’s specific has AS 4 
stood the test 38 years. @ ; 


L 


ANY women have red or, at 

best, unattractive hands 

when there is no need for it. 

The girl or woman who does 
housework, or whose occupation roughens 
or reddens the hands, can still have grace- 
ful, attractive ones, but she must be most 
vigilant in caring for them. Occasional 
ablutions in tepid water, with a cold dash 
afterward, are not sufficient for house- 
keeper or seamstress. For the chatelaine 
of 2 country or suburban establishment 
with a fondness for working among flow- 
| ers, pet animals, or chickens, the occa- 
| sional washing is certainly not enough. 
Dirt and stains of various sorts not only 


of cold cream for soft- 
ening and plumping the 
hands, and ‘this consists 
in soaking the hands for 
twenty minutes to half 
an hour each night 
(or at any conve- 
nient time in the 
day), in warm 
olive oil. The 


get on but into the skin of women en- pee 


gaged in such pursuits. Usually hot © 


| water is serubbed over the hands con- 
stantly throughout the day without a 
thought that so frequent a use of it will 
enlarge the pores, make the texture of the 
skin coarse, and cause the hands to be- 
come flabby and to age rapidly. 

The housewife who uses rubber gloves 
when washing dishes, and padded cotton 
housemaid’s gloves when she sweeps and 
dusts, will find it a simple matter to 
keep her hands clean and her skin and 
| nails in good condition. 

Soap and water will not get dirt out 
| of the skin unless the scrubbing-brush is 
used more vigorously than it should be, 
and the soap of a sort that injures the 
skin. Much-soiled hands may be 
cleansed thoroughly with a mush 
made of raw cornmeal and milk— 
the sourer the better—or in tepid 
water with oatmeal and soap, or by 
rubbing them gently with a mixture 
of glycerine, rose-water, and benzoin. 
Little wads of absorbent cotton are 
excellent for cleansing the hands 
with a glycerine or cold cream prep 
aration, and after they are clean 


and thoroughly dry one may rub in ¥ 


—with the gentlest of touch—a good 
skin food where the hands need it. 
In any case, the skin food or cold 
cram is advisable to use on the 
hands at night, when sleeping-gloves 
may be put on afterward. 

After outdoor sports one should 
| always give the hands a gentle rub with 
| some good cream to prevent roughness. 


Preparations You Can Make 

many simple preparations lie within 
the reach of every woman who would 
| beautify her hands that one marvels that 
so few are made at home where the 
purity of the ingredients may be tested. 
An excellent soap for whitening the hands 
may be made of two cakes of castile soap 
mixed into a wineglassful, each, of lemon 
juice and lavender cologne. Lemon, alone, 
is as good as soap for cleansing the 
hands and has bleaching properties of 
great use in the treatment of the skin. 
A small piece of lemon should be kept 
always ready near the soap-dish. 

Three other fruits do much toward 
beautifying and cleansing the hands; 

are tomatoes, strawberries, and 
watermelon. The latter is one of the 
| best of cosmetics for both hands and face, 
| and imparts a wonderful rosy freshness to 
| the skin. Then, too, cucumber is one of 
the best known bleaches for the hands, 
and lotions in which cucumber is promi- 
|ment are for sale everywhere and can 
always be made at home. 

A very good cold cream for 
hands, arms, and neck may be 
| made by melting together over a 
slow fire one ounce of oil of 
sweet al ds, ten of 
slid albolene (liquid albolene 
Will not do), one ounce of the 
purest white Japanese wax, and 
| drops of attar of roses or 
| ome other perfume. Rose, lav- 
|ader, and lemon verbena are 

for use upon the skin. 
After the ingredients have melt- 
td together the fine art of mak- 
ng a good cold cream com- 
| ences, for the cream is taken 
| from the fire and stirred slowly 
| ‘nd thoroughly until it becomes 
|“lid and smooth. There is a 
| More rapid process than the use 


hands should first be thoroughly cleansed 
and then submerged in the oil. The same 
oil may serve several occasions if one can- 
not afford a fresh supply each day. 

One cannot exercise too much care in 
obtaining pure olive oil for this purpose, 


as most so-called olive oil 
will darken the skin and 
make it hairy. The surest way in 
which pure oil may be secured 
is to purchase it in the cans 
from the Italian importers. This, 
too, is far the cheapest method of 
buying olive oil. 

Hot milk, too, makes a good soft- 
ening bath for the hands. Soaking 
the hands in it at night reduces the 
redness caused by rough work. 


The Treatment of the Cuticle 


we keeping one’s hands 
beautiful is not always an easy 
task, there is never any excuse for 
the woman who has a few moments’ 
time at her disposal, and does not 
present immaculate finger nails to 
the critical gaze of others. 

Constant care makes it possible to 
keep the nails in good condition with 


The Care of the Hands 


Eighth of the Bazar Beauty Articles by Marie Montaigne 


very little effort, but even a few 
days’ neglect will result in hardened 
corners and the clinging of skin to 
the nails. This skin should be 
pushed down with an orange-wood 
manicure stick twice every day and 
with the towel whenever one’s hands 
are washed. It is also important to 
rub salve into the corners of the 
nails every alternate night, and, 
where there is a tendency to callous 
¥ or ragged corners, the salve should 
be rubbed in every night. Mutton 
tallow, melted, strained and _per- 
fumed at home, is excellent for this 
purpose, and, when melted with 
powdered camphor, becomes one of 
the best possible creams for chapped 
or rough hands. 

One should never, if it can possibly be 
avoided, cut the skin about the nails with 
scissors. Such treatment increases a tend- 
ency to bluntness and to grow upon the 
nail. Neither should the nails of an adult 
be cut, but always filed, and a flexible file 
will always be found best for the purpose. 
As there are times when clipping and 
trimming with scissors become necessary, 
one should purchase the finest steel mani- 
cure scissors, and these are seldom to be 
found in manicure sets. 


Care of the Nails 


EGIN the daily manicuring by filing 

the nails to a pretty oval; then soak 
them in a finger-bowl partly filled with 
distilled or rain water mixed with 
glycerine and rose-water. If any ragged 
edges appear at the corners of the soft- 
ened nails they should be trimmed off with 
the scissors and the orange-stick should 
then be applied to push the skin away 
from the nail. At this point the nails may 


be most readily cleansed with a soft 
brush dipped in soap and tepid water. 
Never clean nails with a sharp instru- 
ment, for that scratches both flesh and 
nail, making both retain dust and look 
coarse and ugly. 


Dirt may be worked 


from under nails roughened by a sharp 
instrument through the use of vaseline 
under the nail, or by dipping the point of 
the orange-wood stick in lemon juice and 
gently rubbing away any obstinate stain. 
Stains at the corners of the nails, too, 
may be removed in this way after soaking 
the finger-tips in warm, soapy water. 
Last of all, the nails are polished by 
rubbing pink manicure salve over them 
and polishing it off by means of a chamois- 
skin buffer and some manicure powder. A 
dull polish, not the effect of a brilliant 
enamel, is considered refined. 
Well-kept finger nails presuppose re- 
finement, and no matter what sort of 
hands women are blessed or 
cursed with, polite society de- 
mands that their finger nails 
shall be pink, almond shaped, and 
in perfect condition. Almond- 
shaped nails, with half-moons at 
their roots, may not be possible. 
The shape may not be good to 
begin with, but a vast amount of 
“improvement will come with 
‘ eareful treatment. 


OTE.—The article neat 

a month will be “The Care 

4 of the Hair,” and will treat the 

subject in a practical way, with 
illustrations. 
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The Woman Worth While 


Holds the Admiration 


of Husband, Friend, Brother, Sweet- 
heart. She is sound in body and 
mind; is efficient, well poised, with 


Perfect Health 
Good Fi 


(well carri 


She makes the most of herself. 
I have helped 60,000 of the most re- 


fined, intellectual women of America 
to regain health and good figures and 
have taught them how to keep well. 
Why not you? You are busy but you can 
devote a few minutes a day in the privacy 
of your room, to following scientific, hy- 
gienic principles of health, prescribed to 
suit your particular needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more. 


ure 
) 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because 
results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and because they are scientific and appeal 
to common sense. You can 

Be Well so that everyone with whom 
you come in contact is permeated with 
your strong spirit, your wholesome per- 
sonality—feels better in body and mind 
for your very presence. You can 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You 
can— 

Improve Your Figure—in other 
words be at your best. 

I want to help you to realize that your 
health lies almost entirely in your own 
hands, and that you can reach your ideal 
in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what 
I have done for others. I have relieved 


such Chronic Ailments as 
Indigestion Torpid Liver 
Constipation tarrh 
Anaemia Headaches 
Sleeplessness Weaknesses 
Nervousness Rheumatism 


The best physicians are my friends—their 
wives and daughters are my pupils—the medi- 
cal magazines advertise my work. 

I have published a free booklet showing how 
to stand and walk correctly and giving other in- 
formation of vital interest to women. Write for 
it and I will also tell you about my work. If 
you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your inter- 
est in this great movement for greater culture, 
refinement and beauty in woman. . 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 24. 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She 
is the euthortty upon the scientific 
care of health and figure of woman. 
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With 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


me PICTURES or POLLY | MARK TWAIN a Biography 


By many King Courtney 


and dewy-fresh, 
all rosy with the soft ra- 
diance of delectable youth, this 
story comes tripping with laugh- 
ter—a new kind, a new name. 
It is the frtn of love, of irides- 
cent love; the delicate tracery 
of coquetry, its text to-lean- 
upon - love - and - keep - your - 
humor-dry—a story that sings 
itself into one’s heart. 

It ought to have been written 
in violet ink—and yet beyond 
its laughter and its fun, beyond 
the moonlight of its tender 
witchery, there glow the passion- 
ate feeling, the ardent wooing, 
the daring — naked and un- 
ashamed—which mark the dawn 
of palpitant first love. 

In spite of its sentiment it is 
| a story first of all for men— 
—— women know so little how men 


are wooed it seems unfair to even hint at this book’s secret. 
Illustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


For LOVE or MARY ELLEN 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
faye heart of the grown-up—for whom this book is 
intended—will respond eagerly to the story of Susan 
Randolph Peyton Carter’s loyalty and devotion to her 
friend. To be sure, Susan is 


scarcely six, but there isthe |) 
beauty of the ages in her | | aed, 
matter-of-fact idea of ser- 


vice, and reading these pages 
will bring happy moisture to 
the eye. Be it known that 
Susan is a blue-blooded lady 
who has very red democratic 
corpuscles in her veins, and 
her really truly friend is 
Mary Ellen, an unwashed, |g 

of the streets. The misfortunes of Mary Ellen and the prac- 
tical plan of assistance conceived by the diminutive Susan form 


a theme that, in delicacy and charm, has seldom been surpassed 
Mlustrated by Rose Cecil O'Neill. Post vo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


THE MAN IN LONELY LAND 


By 
Kate Langley Bosher 


Author of 
**Mary Cary,” “ Miss Gibbie Gault,” etc. 


XCELS its pred- 

ecessors in style.” 
—Boston Transcript. “A 
dainty romance daintily 
unfolded.”—New York 
World. “A quaint and 
winsome tale of modern 
society, redolent of humor, 
engaging in fancy.”— 
Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican. “A pretty, lovable 
story . . . lingers long in 
the mind.”—Chicago Rec- 
ord - Herald. “Marked 
by the same sweet sim- 
plicity and naturalness that characterize ‘Mary Cary.’” 
—San Francisco Bulletin. ‘The daintiness, the sweetness, 


the wholesomeness of this little love story is what captures 
and holds.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Personal and Literary Life 
of Samuel Clemens 


By ALBERT 
BIGELOW PAINE 


fascinating than 

fiction, this true story 
of a strange and unfixed 
life is like no other biography 
the world has known. It 
is as full of fun and humor 
and rollicking anecdote as 
the writings of Mark Twain 
himself, and as diversified— 
for this Great Author and 
Philosopher was ever the 
plaything of a whimsical 
Fate that mingled tragedy 


and adventure and laugh- 


ter and failure and success in eae sequence. 


The very preparation for the writing of the work was a 
romance. Six years the author gave to the work, traveling 
half-way round the world to follow in the footsteps of his 
subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or America; and four 
years of the time the two—he whose biography was to be 
written, and he who was to write it—lived in close daily 
association. 


What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous 
comment, what charm of living quality this has given io 
the work, only he who reads may say. Something of thie 
flavor of this intimate clash of minds has been shown in 
a few chapters printed in Harper’s MaGazine. This was 
only a fragment of the delightful whole. 


And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; 
there is no false hero worship. In his dedication Mr. 
Paine makes clear his fixed purpose “to write history 
rather than eulogy.” 


The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 


Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (ina box), Library Edition. 3 Vols., $7 net. 
Also Crown Octavo, in the Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols., $6 net. 
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AS CAESAR’S WIFE 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


Author of “ The Toy-Shop,” ‘‘ Heart and Chart,”’ “‘ The Flowers,” etc. 


N? story published in 
recent years depicts 
more powerfully the dis- 
integrating effect of sus- 
picion upon a strong, af- 
fectionate nature. The plot 
hinges on a husband’s un- 
just suspicion of his wife’s 
fidelity. The emotions por- 
trayed are vital, intense, 
yet unexaggerated, and after 
a dramatic climax of stir- 
ring events the story is 
brought logically to a happy 
conclusion with faith and 
love triumphant. Among 
the many books and plays 
dealing with marriage few 
give so clean, sane, and 
inspiring a view of the vexed modern problem. 
Mlustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Cloth, $1.30 net 
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Small Things add a Smart Touch 


The New Autumn Neckwear 


Photographed at Aitken, Son & Co.'s 


New Lawn and Lace Jabots 


T is an interesting fact that the most 

useful and pretty neckwear is found in 
America. Of course there is no one ac- 
cessory Of feminine apparel that can be 
worn as differently as collars and bows. 
There are those that strictly must be re- 
served for sporting wear, such as stiff 

| collars, piqué stocks and cravats. 

There is nothing that makes a woman 
more confident that she is well “ turned- 
out” than a well-fitting stock. While 
with an untidy neck arrangement, which 
she must pull up first on one side, then 
on the other, it is small wonder that her 
| thoughts are distracted and her manner ill 
at ease. 

The comfort which we have known in 
wearing the low round neck will never be 
equaled. It was so simple to attach a 
soft Eton collar with a smart black bow 
in the front and consider oneself dressed 
for any event the summer day might bring 
forth. But winter asks more of us than 
this. It is not becoming, we must ac- 
knowledge, to see the harsh line of a 
coat collar flat against one’s bare neck. 
It does not go with a 
hat and veil, which 
life in the city de- 
mands that we wear 
with resigned regu- 
larity. 

For a plain tailored 
suit with which we 
wear the wash silk 
or linen blouses there 
are many suggestions 
for smart neckwear. 
Black stocks have be- 
come very smart, and 
often they .are worn 
without any kind of 
a jabot and finished 
off with the starched 
| white collarette in 
several points. Thin 
éeru stocks of Valen- 


worth considering, for it launders poorly 
and has no real refinement to justify its use. 

Ruffs of tulle and net will be much 
worn until the colder weather necessitates 
furs. These one uses for a neck finish 
only in the summer, choosing a more 
practical protection in autumn weather. 


Macrame 


= girl with one or two silk blouses 
and a frock can make them suitable 
for many occasions by adding new and ap- 
propriate neckwear. For shopping and 
business there are smart collars with hand- 
some bows, in simple style, of Irish or 
macramé lace, with the ever beautiful 
French embroidery and perhaps a knot 
and velvet ends to give a touch of color. 

So much of the blouse shows with many 
of the winter coats that something is 
needed to relieve the somber effect. One 
exquisite model has French embroidery on 
the Irish lace tab, also showing tabs of 
different lengths. A simple but effective 
butterfly model has two pointed pleated 
ends of marquisette, and the upper piece 
was embroidered in 
lozenges and pointed 
scallops. For the 
same frock at home 
there is nothing pret- 
tier and more health- 
ful than the low col- 
lar and cuffs, and 
’ please note that cuffs 
are most attractive to 
the masculine eye. It 
will be found restful 
to substitute a low 
collar for the high one 


ly when there is not 
time for a further 
change before dinner. 
One charming model 
of lawn has insertions 
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Reg’d 


FLANNEL. 


The new Fall Designs for 1912 are now 
being shown by the leading retail 


stores in America and Canada 


THIS LABEL IS YOUR PROTECTION 


For FROCKS, 


nor “Viyella” 


SHRINK (Regd.) PYJAMAS, ete. 


Avoid Substitutes 


Does Not Shrink 


worn all day, especial- |, 


“After studying and experiment- 
ing for seven years I have perfected 
a method of 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


which does for the face what my Physical 
Culture has done for the figures and health 
of 60,000 women. Why should not the 
skin of your face and throat be as clear and 
S|} unblemished as the skin of your body?— only 
5} because you have not treated your face in- 


telligently.”” Susanna Cocroft. 


A Woman ls Ac Old As Sho Locks 


over these are stems Tired eyes, wrinkles around them, pouches beneath them; crows feet; the droop at the corners of 
and leaves of the the mouth; the hard lines from the nostrils to the lips; drawn, colorless lips; allow, discolored or 
4 . freckled skins; all or any of which add ten years to your age, because they make you look ten 
French embroidered yeers older, can all be overcome by systematically following the simple instructions clearly explained 
flower sprays in the Grace-Mildred Culture Course of Physical Culture for the Face. 

P ys. We also oy Fe how to make the Hair glossy and abundant; to care for the Hands, Feet, Eyes, 
Another smart collar Eyebrows, Ears, Mouth, Neck, Chin, etc 


ciennes, Alencon, or 
| shadow lace make the 
more dressy neckwear 
for a wash silk or 
net blouse. Here an 


: If you look older than you should, it is because you are not doing what you should to hel ture. 
added touch of black of net has insets of The result you want is certain; as experimenti (Miss Cocroft has capetinened on this ‘woah fer 
ri or satin com- black net outlined seven years). Innumerable women have attained the end you want by carefully following instructions. 

etes its style. and embroidered in 

Net, too, is used black silk. With this In six to ten minutes a day of Physical Culture Exercises for the Face, you can 
for such a stock, and is worn a fluffy jabot do more at home than massage will accomplish in an hour a day in a beauty parlor. 
has the value of of net, embroidered Those who know Miss Cocroft’s national—yes, international—reputation as a restorer of health 

" and h, will be as pleased to hear of thi fi in hi k hey will be in that it will 
j : th, as to this new feature we t certa’ t it wil 
washing. which is of in black with a black Che fort. 
no small importance lace border. a of this work be the bende of her Miss Grace L. ond Miss 
i ar . » , whose association wit iss t for many years quately quali them to assume the 
> collars “that are To lighten a dark direction of this department of Miss Cocroft's culture training. Por further particulars and names of those 
; Worn every day. waist for matinée or who have taken this course and gotten the resulis desired write us NOW. e results are marvelous. 


In making the 
| Piqué stocks which 
we have already men- 
itioned, one should 
| Maintain as soft and 
thin an appearance 
possi)le—and they 
should never be 
starched. The stock 
Will -hold in place 
‘uficientiy with fine 
The “ mannish 
rt” is kept in 
Place by an ‘cuir 
‘and of linen with 
holes for two pearl 
studs, and one needs 


tea is a novel high 
collar of net with 
Valenciennes lace and 
bands of tucked net, 
and a tiny center of 
black net with little 
buttons and loops of 
satin give it a dis- 
tinctigg touch. This 
would? be very useful 
to take on a week-end 
party to add variety 
to one’s few gowns. 
With the marked 


» Photographed an Jones McCreery & Co.'s popularity of black 


and white combina- 


tions which th - 
uly a black cravat Embroidered and Lace Collars 


colored crépe de 

hine tie, which is the latest for wear 
with madras shirts. 

the ost women cannot bear to relinquish 
. handkerchief linen and wash lace 
Jabot, 80 it is liable to remain in favor for 
ved time. These, too, can be modish, if 
Ey piece of point de Paris or Irish 
used. An imitation lace is hardly 


tumn fashions dis- 

play, one can get very. 
smart effects. With a colored suit a 
stock which shows a black line or border 
on white and a Robespierre frill of white 
net over black net is very effective. Hem- 
stitched edges, especially on chiffon, where 
the doubled material of the hem gives a 
deeper tone, are also very smart both in 
black and colors. 


Dept. 4. Grace-Mildred Culture Course, 624 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


WISTARIA Blossom 


Vantine’s Newest and Most Delightful Perfume! 


Has all the fresh fragrance of the Wistaria Blossom itself as it airily 
sways on its stem in the warm Spring air. Its delicate odor has at last 
been caught and distilled, and faithfully reproduced, in Extract, $1.00 
and $1.75; Toilet Water, $1.00and $1.50; Sachet, 75c; Toilet Powder, 25c. 


Other captivating Vantine odors—Sandal wood, Corylopsis, Geisha Fiowers, Totus 
Flower, Mikado. Also manufacturers of Geisha Disappearing Cream, India Pearl Tooth 
Powder, Geisha Nail Stone, Oriental Cold Cream, Kutch Talcum Powder. 

Vantine’s Toilet Luxuries are forsale by best stores. Look forthe word “ alle o 
on box and label w buying. If your dealer won't supply you, do not y, 
go without these real delights of the toilet. Write us. 


Send Us 2c. Stamp 
and we will mail you sample of Wistaria Sachet, and also a charming little story 
of the Orient, "The Loving Heart of O Anc San.” Mention your dealer's name. 


253—36th Street 
Vantine Brooklyn, New York 
Established 1854 
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Those who dfsire the very 
best. in should insist 
upon having\\| glassware 
bearing trade mark. 


The best gla 
owing to its du 


sware made, 


tell you many 
bout table glass 


is unknown to the 
woman using BIS. 
SELL’S ‘‘Cyco” 
BALL-BEAR- 
ING Sweeper, 
world renowned for its 
light running and 
thoroughness, In 
every country on the 
globe where car- 
pets and rugs 
are used, the 4 
BISSELL 
Sweeper is 
sold and 
everywhere 

recognized as the best and most effi- 
cient carpet sweeper made. The 


BIS SELL Sweeper 


is the original genuine machine that has 
been thirty-six years on the market, and 
while imitated, has always maintained the 
foremost position, constantly growing in 
favor until today it is recognized through- 
out the world as the best. Sweeps easily, 
silently and thoroughly; raises no dust, 
brightens and preserves your carpets and 
rugs, and will outlast fifty corn brooms, 

For sale by all first-class dealers. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Dept. 96 


“Te Drudgery of Sweepi 


Grand Rapids, Mich. (20) 
(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) 


Ever Eat Home Made Candy? 


The kind you’ve always lon; for. 
Don’t miss this real treat. d at 
once for a sample box of 


Home Made Chocolates and Bon Bons 


You'll find them better, purer, and 
more delicious than the factory made 
kind. Our candies are made the same 
day we send them to our eaters. We do 
not supply drug or candy stores. When 
you buy from us you get the benefit of 
the dealer’s profit in better candy. 

We want you to taste how really 
delightful our Home Made Candy is. 

nd 10c, coin orstamps, and we will 
mail you a liberal sample box, and a 
book telling you how to make candy 
at home—candy that you can sell. 


The Home Candy Makers 


260 Bar Street Canton, Ohio 


THE REAL THING 
Pure bayberry Candles, made on Cape Cod, by Cape 
Cod people, from Cape Cod bayberries. 
Price list on application. 
CAPE OOD PRODUCTS O0., North Truro, Mass. 


HE cutaway coat is to be worn more than any other 

style this year, and in pattern 244 we have a par- 

ticularly good one for the woman who wants to make 

“her own suit or have it made at home. 

a turn-over collar to fit makes the work infinitely easier, for 
the collar is the part of a coat which most needs the tailor’s 
The trimming of broad braid (or several rows of nar- 


skill. 
row braid) presents no diffi- 
culties to the amateur, while it 
is most effective. 

In one thing only is great 
care needed; that is, not to 
stretch the edge of the coat in 
putting.on the braid. It is a 
good plan to baste under the 
turned-over edge a narrow piece 
of tape. If this is done cor- 
rectly there will be little dan- 
ger of stretching. In basting 
the tape in, the cloth must be 
held so that it will lie abso 
lutely flat, neither pulled full 
nor the least bit stretched. 

The ornaments which finish 
the neck and sleeve trimming 
may be bought or made by in- 
terlacing a narrow braid in a 
elaborate design. ; 

While this pattern is a good 
one for any cutaway coat, it is 
particularly effective when used 
with skirt pattern 446 for a 
complete suit. The lines of the 
two patterns are so arranged 
as to give a most harmonious 
combination. The curve at the 
front of the skirt and at the 
lower edge of the coat is the 
main feature, and buttoning the 
front skirt breadth across, in 
the same way as the coat, adds 
to the effect. If you are 
making a new cloth or velveteen 
suit you will find these patterns 
most satisfactory for it. The 
skirt may be trimmed with 
braid, as well as the coat, if 
you prefer it. 

The fact that this coat is 
open rather low in the front at 
the neck might seem an objec- 
tion to its use in cold weather; 


but this difficulty can be obviated by a waistcoat. These waist- 
coats are very smart and are most convenient with the correct 
low-cut neck of the coats. On another page of this number of 
The Bazar you will find an illustration of a similar coat worn 
with a waistcoat. The latter may be cut even higher at the 
neck than in this picture, and it need not be cut as long helow 


the waist-line. 


The waistcoats are made of many different materials, a 
favorite one being the fancy figured cloth used for men’s waist- 
coats. Rather sharp contrasts of color are used. A dark blue 
suit might have a leather-colored, green or red waistcoat. The 


best way to make it is to 
buy an underjacket of 


The New Autumn Styles 


Not having 


STREET SUIT 

Coat No. 244 

Skirt No. 446 
Sizes, small, medium, and 


large 
Price, 15 cents each 


New Patterns 


Match the velveteen in cloth and make the coat of cloth ang 


You can also use an old velveteen dress in a similar way, \ 


put a band of cloth at the bottom of the skirt. Make tip 
trimming on the coat a flat strip of the velveteen edge! wit),  y 


a narrow braid. thin 
It will be more up-to-date this year to wear @ one-pieg one 
dress (even under a coat) than a separate blouse. But ther shov 
are times when it is not con- this 
venient to do this, and many chos 
women prefer to have skirt and oS Su 
waist separate and sometimes a las 
wear a silk blouse under the woul 
coat. For such a blouse pattern hous 
367 is most suitable. Any soft even 
silk or satin to match your 366 
street suit will be good for it. work 
If the suit is a plain color, need 
striped and plaid silks make color 
very attractive blouses. You to u 
ean have a bodice of the suit voile 
material, made in such a way as a col 
to give the one-piece effect, for Th 
more formal occasions, and find trim! 
great comfort in using a simpler low | 
silk blouse when going where only 
you will not be obliged to take terial 
off your coat. bread 
The jacket bodice of lace and of qu 
chiffon, marquisette or silk voile, part 
is a smart new design which can The 
be made uncommonly useful. If also 
you have any kind of a silk seam 
gown (plain or figured) of will 
which the waist is worn out, pleat 
while the skirt is good, it can under 
be made to serve for many oc- waist 
casions with one of these bodices. The 
Such a gown would be a good ered 
one for the theater, an after- fancy 
noon bridge party, a luncheon, lace | 
or an informal dinner. fashic 
If your skirt is old-fashioned, portu 
make it over by one of the new tiful 
patterns. Make the top of the grand 
bodice of chiffon or one of the Thi 
other thin materials in the same treme 
color as the skirt and use white, AFTERNOON GOWN cloth 
cream, or black lace according to si a “at with | 
+he color of the skirt. You can, or elk 
if you choose, have your lace Price, 25 cents ming | 
dyed to match the silk and the veteen 
belt and buttons a contrast. tio 
The gown illustrated as pattern 561 is especially designed mater: 
for an elderly lady, although it would be entirely suitable for In p 
any woman who is not very young. If the prospective wearer but in 
is at all stout it would be best to omit the belt and finish theg™m the ne 
waist-line with a cording or flat folds of the material ending could 
where the edge of the gown meets the waistcoat. t 


folds the end should be finished with an ornament of braid If y 


or silk, or a fancy button. 


A charming reception or afternoon gown can be made, by 
this pattern, of a rather dull violet-figured satin with a waist- 


coat of violet velvet in a somewhat brighter shade. ‘he bind- 


chamois or paper (the 
latter is less expensive 
and quite warm) and 
cover it with the cloth, 
velvet, or any material 
you may choose. On the 
inside it’ should be lined 
with a thin silk. With 
one of these waistcoats 
an autumn coat can be 
used through the coldest 
weather. If you wear 
also a fur scarf you need 
never fear the cold. 

Another way in which 
the new coat can be used 
is as a separate coat 
with some skirt you 
may have left over from 
another year. In black 
cloth, used over a skirt 
of a fine shepherd’s plaid, 
it would make a thor- 
oughly up-to-date suit. 
Or, if you should have 
a pleated skirt of sev- 
eral years ago, you can 
rip it up, have it re- 
pleated by machine in 
either accordion or fine 
side pleats, and use with 
it a cutaway coat of 
contrasting cloth. If 
the skirt is striped or a 
plaid the coat should 
match the predominat- 
ing color. 


TWO SMART NEW BLOUSES 


No. 367 0. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents each 


ing of the waistcoat 
should be of silver gal- 
loon and the buttons of 
silver. ‘The long straight } 
line down the _ front, 
madé by the waistcoat, 
is very becoming to the 
woman who is eginning 


to grow stout. 
The effect of the gown af 
can considerably 


changed by using a plain 
satin with a waistcoat of 
brocade. ‘The old-fash- 
ioned rich brocades are 
again used, and if you 
have kept some from for- 
mer days here ‘s a good 
opportunity to use It 
You can mak a Very 
handsome gown with the 
brocade, some good old 
lace (which you will 
probably have «!so), and 
a comparatively inexpe 
sive satin for the mai 
material. Although the 
design is best suited 
an elaborate gown, it 
be used for 2 simpler 
one with different ™ 
terials, soft wools, 


simple lace. 

Either of the dre) 
designs on this P | } 
can be used in mom ~ 
than one way, Sizes, 
most of The Pric: 


patterns. 
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Bability is always 
the cheapest. for crystal clear- 
ness and of design, 
is unsurpassed.f book, sent 
upon request, A 
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Dressmaking 


But when successfully finished it is sure to be a 
joy. To get a really satisfactory dress from some- 
thing that at first looked hopeless is quite an achievement and 
one which pleases all women. With the help of the patterns 
there shown on this page many a home dressmaker can accomplish 
this desirable result; they are all 
chosen especially for this work. 


way. AKING over last year’s gowns may be a pleasure 
: \ | or the reverse, according to how one takes it. 


Making Over Your Gowns 


likely to have enough material in one dress to make over by 
itself. If, by any chance, you beught originally more than 
you needed and have a couple of extra yards of the material, 
then make the new gown entirely of it. 

For a simple useful dress nothing could be better than pat- 
terns 364 and 443. It is the kind of dress that will fit in for 
any occasion when one wants to be simply dressed. Morning 

or afternoon, house or street, it 
can be worn with comfort. Having 


fe Suppose, to begin with, you have 

q last year’s gown of voile that you 
would like to make over into a 
house dress for afternoons and 
evenings; if you will use patterns 
366 and 445 your old material will 
work in beautifully. You will only 
need to buy some satin in the same 
color (or a slightly darker shade) 
to use for the trimming. If your 
yoile is a striped one you can use 
a contrasting color for the satin. 

The pleats and the broad band of 
trimming around the skirt will al- 
low any amount of piecing; indeed, 
only one full-length piece of ma- 
terial is needed, that for the front 
breadth. The waist may be made 
of quite small pieces and the back 
part of it is entirely of the satin. 
The side pleats in the skirt can 
also be made of small pieces, for a 
seam at the inner edge of a pleat 
will hardly show. Even the box- 
pleat in the back can be pieced 
under the long sash-like tab of the 
waist. 

The buttons may be either cov- 
ered with the satin or you can use 
fancy metal buttons. The round 
lace collar at the neck is a very 
fashionable finish and gives an op- 


1 portunity to use some of the beau- 
tiful old lace inherited from one’s 
grandmother. 


This design would also be an ex- 
tremely good one for remodeling a 


no full-length lines anywhere, it is 
especially adapted to making over. 
An old dress of either woolen or 
silk material will be pretty sure to 
have pieces that can be used to cut 
by these patterns. The trimming 
bands, besides being an effective 
trimming, will “cover a multitude 
of sins” in the way of piecing. 
Now, suppose you start to rémodel 
a last year’s woolen house dress. 
Perhaps you may have some old 
silk dress the waist of which is 
worn out and yet there is good ma- 
terial in the skirt. If this is a 
color that will go with your woolen 
dress you can use it to make the 
trimming bands. If you have noth- 
ing of this kind you can buy silk, 
satin, or a trimming braid for these 
bands. You could also use silk for 
the wide bands around the skirt 
and for the cuffs and make the nar- 
rower bands of braid. 

After making a plain morning 
dress by this design, you could use 
it again for a comparatively dressy 
afternoon gown by varying the ma- 
terial and choosing an elaborate 
fancy braid for the trimming. 

A really elaborate and very smart 
reception gown can be made of an 
old dress by patterns 365 and 444. 
Any two materials—one plain and 
one figured or striped—can be 
used, if the color combination is 
good. Very sharp contrasts are cor- 


WN cloth dress to wear in the street TWO PRACTICAL HOUSE FROCKS rect this year, so it need not be a 

with a separate coat of either fur oe ae ae meee ta question of the same color, only 

lium, or cloth. In this case the trim- Sizes, small, medium, and large of good taste in combining. A fine 
Price, 15 cents each 


ming would be best of velvet or vel- 


cashmere, especially a silk cash- 


veteen. Or, if you have a velveteen 

gown that you want to use, the 
signed materials could be reversed and cloth be used for trimming. 
ble for In patterns 368 and 447 we have another chance to use voile, 
wearer but in quite a different way. This time the voile should be 
‘sh the the new material and it must be quite thin, or marquisette 
ending could be used instead. With this design you may be able to 
th the use two or three “ left-overs” in combination. 
braid If you should happen to possess an old dress of soft silk or 
satin and some voile (either 
another old dress or part of 
one) in a darker or lighter 
shade of the same color, you 


de, by 
waist- 
» bind- 


istcoat could use them together. If, 
or gal- however, you have to buy new 
‘ons of voile or marquisette it would 


be better to match the silk 
exactly if possible. The skirt 
should be made of the silk or 
satin, the waist and panniers of 
the voile. The skirt can be 
pieced across (except the front 
breadth) where the lower edge 
of the pannier overskirt is 
sewed on. 

It is quite possible that you 
might happen to have some lace 
that is suitable for making the 
lace overblouse, which extends 
a little below the belt in front 
and much farther in the back. 
If you have you will have al- 
most nothing to buy for this 
gown. An all-over lace may be 
used, with an edging added, or 
strips of lace insertion may be 
sewed together with a fine bead- 
ing. The undersleeves should 
be of the same lace. If you 
prefer a standing collar to a 
collarless waist, you can add 
one made of the same lace or 
of plain net. 

A striped or figured silk 
could be made in this way with 
a plain marquisette; or a plain 
silk with a striped silk voile. 
Of course the gown is very 
pretty when made entirely of 


traight 

front, 
stcoat, 
to the 
rinning 
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oe ustration, but, in days 
ce, 15 cents each of scant skirts, you are not 


mere, would be an exceedingly good 
choice for the plain material. 
With this a brocade of the same color, the figures in a con- 
trasting color, would give the best effect. Plain and striped 
satin, figured and plain silk, heavy lace with crépe de Chine 
would all be good combinations. 

There is no chance for piecing here, but the combination of 
two materials with neither running to the full length of the 
skirt is a help in making over an old gown. The buttons on 
the waist may be quite an 
elaborate decoration; they are 
the only trimming, and should 
be quite large and handsome. 
The neck may be finished low, 
with the small lace yoke, or it 
may have a standing collar of 


This gown might also be 
made of cloth and velveteen for 
the street by cutting the skirt 
shorter. Street gowns are short, 
but the one-piece effect is much 
used with a long coat over it; 
and this design might be better 
adapted to making. over your 
last year’s street dress than a 
coat-and-skirt suit. 

In making over a dress the 
first thing to do is to rip it 
and thoroughly press all pieces. 
The pressing is most necessary 
so that you can lay the pieces 
of the pattern flat on your ma- 
terial. Do not cut anything 
until you have planned for all 
pieces; sometimes you can ar- 
range your pieces a second time 
to much better advantage than 
the first time you try. Begin 
by picking out the longest pieces 
of the pattern and choosing the 
material for them. If piecing 
must be done, it is always best 
to do it lengthwise of the 
material. 

There are very good canvas 
foundations for coats to be 
bought in the shops, and one of 
these is a great help in making 
a coat, whether new or made- 

and large over. The canvas is put in after 
the coat has been fitted. 
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You can if you 
have decorated 

them with Lowe 
Brothers’ Mellotone. 


Where paper or 
calcimine is used the 
children leave marks 
of their hands on 
walls that cannot be 
washed. Every accidental 
touch leaves an unsightly 
scratch or mar. 
And these annoyances must be en- 
dured until soon it is time to “‘deco- 
rate again. 
But the modern way is to use 
Lowe Brothers’ 


the most beautiful of all flat wall finishes. 
Its colors, “soft as the rainbow tints,” 
are adapted to the most artistic decoration. 
Mellotone is washable, sanitary and 
fadeless, and does not easily scratch or 
mar. Your decorator can supply you. 


Get These Valuable Free Books 


Ask your local “High Standard” 
dealer about Mellotone; if you don’t 
know who he is we will tell you. Let 
us also send you books ‘‘ Homes Attractive 

From Gate to Garret’’ and ‘‘Harmony ia 
Color,” both Free. Write today. 


_TheLoweBrothers 


» Company 
480 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York 
Chicago Kansas City 


Write for Y our Copy of the 1912-13 


ALBRECHT’S 
FUR FACTS AND FASHIONS 


THs book embraces the information gathered 
through threescore years’ experience in furs. It 

tells you how to choose models becoming to you, and 
get most for your money. Shows you the latest, most 
approved styles, whether you seek the ultra- 
tashionable or buy from a conservative 
and economical! standpoint. 

Illustrates furs from actual photo- 
graphs in natural colors. A complete , 
description, prices, trade names and 
corresponding plain English names 
of all furs are given 

You should not fail to secure 
your copy carly. Send 4c in 
stamps for Al te Fer / 
Facts and Fashions No. 16 
at once. 

To relieve the regular sea- 

"s rush later, and induce 

early buying, we offer 


10% Discount until 
October 31st, 1912 
off catalog prices. For ex \ 5; 
ample: 
Regular $42.00 Model 29-0 
Binck Wolk tor $9 -80 


Albrecht will make good any de- / 
fects in furs bearing their label—will f 
refund your money on your statement ‘ 
that you are dissatisfied. The maker's name | 
is your.only real guaranty of genuineness 1 
and satisfaction when buying furs. ; 

You can secure Albrecht furs from dealers | 
in various places, or we will ship to you direct | 
and prepay express on cash orders. Norisk. “ 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

REFERENCES :—Thousands of delighted customers 
every where—any bank or mercantile agency. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
(Founded 1855) 
Minnesota Ste 6, Salat Past, Mien 


to try sent for 
One Card 
Then you can just ask for them 
by name—at the store. 
to cond of 12 
Button Book 


HARVEY CHALMERS & SON 
33 Main St., Amsterdam, WN. Y. 
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You can play 
Thousands of pieces on the 


KRANICH BACH 
PLAYER-PIANO 


The Highest Grade Player-Piano in the 
World Buslt Completely in one Factory 


Only the technique—the striking of the right notes at the right 


instant—is automatic. Every phase of musical-expression is under 
absolute fersonal control of the performer. And "expression" 

is what makes music—not technique. 
The KRANICH & BACH PIANO is famous as one of the 
half-dozen really first-grade pianos. The Kranich& Bach Player 

_ Ation is exclusively a K & B product—invented by us and made 
by us, in every detail, in the same factory with the piano. It is, 
therefore, equally as perfect as the piano, and is to be had on/y 
in KRANICH & BACH PLAYER-PIANOS. 
Among the many exclusive features of superiority, one of the most im- 
portant is the TRI-MELODEME 
or TRIPLE SOLO device, which 
enables you personally to "bring 
out" the melody whether in bass, 
tenor or treble, and subdue all else. 


Complete and interesting literature will be sent on re- 
quest; also a sample copy of The Player Magazine 


Sold on Convenient Monthly 
ayments if Desired 

“ Tri-Melodeme” (Melody-Marked) Music- 

with Spec Aine i 


Kranich & Bach 


233-245 East 23rd Street, New York City 


THE HONORABLE MISS 


By Onoto Watana 


Author of “A Japanese Nightingale,” “Tama,” etc. 


Only Japan could be the scene of this dain- 
tily picturesque yet vitally human story, with 
its charming quaintness of costume and man- 
ners, its note of high heroism, and its curious, 
thrilling drama of birth and death, of life and 
love. Framed in colorful atmosphere that is 
gouecy Japanese, the appealing figure of the 
ragile Geisha girl whom the gods at last blessed 
with a son forms a picture of blended pathos | 
and idyllic love that clings long in the read- « > 
er’s memory. 


AURELIE 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy 


The story? Half fancy, half sentiment—with the 
glow of inspiration: shining -out ofits és. The 
theme? One that Eugene Field would have loved— 
told with the literary skill and charm that stir the 
heart and intellect together. ; 

It’s the story.of a delicate little boy who dreams 
of midnight talks with a little tin soldier that stands 
on the mantel beside his bed. The soldier tells him 
marvellous tales, until one day he disappears. Then 
the story concludes with the rete pctuce of the 
loyal little fellow searching for the soldier and their 
final reunion forever and ever in a world without end. 


Illustrated in Colors by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Octavo, Cloth, 50c. net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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| IHL. A Letter Riddle 


Frontispiece in color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net | 


The 


It's a year since The Puzzle Mill began grinding —a pleasant year to me 
and, A may judge by the thousands of letters received, equally so to you. I 
have thanked my helpers before, let ‘me do so again, for their contributions, solu- 


ONCEALED in the following sen- 
tences are certain words u- 
larly connected with the “Eve 
of Destiny.” The first is 
witches.” 
tangle the others? 


I. Hallowe’en Hide and Seek 

1. With much good wit, Chester spoke 
briefly. 

2. The willing hosts proffered food. 
. He will grapple steadily all problems. 
ane will bring a messag' 


. Let them ask strenuously. _ 

. At the fair I espied some relics. 

. Did the bowl stand firm? 

. Eric and Leslie are good friends. 

. Long ago Blind Man’s Buff held sway. 


Il. A Riddle 
I twinkle in twilight though missing each 


morn, 
Forsake the rosebud to - 


© ON OM 


tions, words of praise and appreciation, ana y 
elcome and all profitable. Sincerely your Sriend, T Pussle Miller. 


VIII. School Study Diagonal | 
| 


How many can un- | 


e. 
e misfortune should not daunt him. 


for a few salutary criticisms, all 


(The diagonal word, a high-school stud\., 
from the upper left-hand | 
term. 

1. Mary learns how to speak, in scho:|, | 

2. Oral delivery, too, by rule. 

3. This, stones and gems learn how to te], | 

4. And, from this book, just how to spe’. 

5. Printed account of each nation, 

Of all known folk, a relation. 

6. How man, plants, animals, evolved. 

7. This study shows how they resolve’ 

Hf you these studies rightly place, 

And zigzag all the letters trace, 

A pleasant study you will find, 

To sharpen wits and strengthen mind. 

MASSACHUSETTS C. G. F. 


IX. Harvest Puzzle Products | 
(By using some mystical addition the | 
names of various fall fruits and vegetabies | 
will be secured. The first one is “buck. | 
wheat.” What are the others?) 
1. wild animal | 


dwell in the thorn. 
Moon and sun miss me, 
yet I live in each star, 


X. Book Title 


and a grain. 


ways ahead, and pedal 


And in sunlight and 
moonlight glisten afar. 

Ikam unknown to king, 
hero, bard, or sage; 

Yet history ever awards 


place, 
Although, in all waters, 
my name you must 


3 
$ 


extremities. 
3. Aculinary utensil, 
g number one, and parts | 


| 
2. A boy’s name, al- | 
| 


of the body. | 
4. A parent, leading | 
$ and following in the rear, 
and small scraps. 
5. A fluid, I, myself, 
$ and a boy’s nick-name. | 
6. A perfume anda) 


trace. ° 7 An obstruction | 
I’m untuned to $ $ g $ aot boys who 
et trumpet and flute, made it. 
Without a aid, would XI. Word Rebus of Vehemence | 8. A vehicle and | 
remain ever mute. | decays. 


I disdain love’s call, but 
follow Cupid’s dart, 

And mortals would 
mourn did I forsake 
each heart. 

Deep dwell I in misfor- 


tune, but know no 
sorrow; 
I love yesterday and 


marshal to-morrow. 
I climb ev’ry mountain 
but spurn each hill, 
I follow all grists but 
ne’er enter a mill. 


A pair of fast friends, 


g. A science, a fea- 
ture, and strangles. 

10... To close: an 
edible that might be | 
termed ‘‘a hen’s estab- | 
lishment.” 
Mass. G. F, 


Prizes for this Month | 


Asubscription to Har. | 
per’s Bazar for one year 
will be awarded as first 
prize, for the best list of 
answers this month. 
Five cash prizes of one | 
dollar for the five best 


comrades so true, 
That never apart are seen we two. 
If one goes out to join in the race, 
The next swift hurries to second place. 
Small soldiers are we, in a wise band, 
Used here and there, on every hand. 
Quite low in the ranks doth one abide; 
Next near the center, on lowest side. 
To help a bit, this first I will give, 
That, as your own self, s doth live. 


IV. Charade 


My first doth rise to meet the skies, 
My second you will see in me. 
My third affords security, 


Or, like my first, my third doth rise 

On lower plane of enterprise. 

My whole security doth lack, 

A boastful one, sometimes a a 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


V. An “Opposite” Puzzle ; 
(The initials of the definitions of these 
nine words spell the name of a famous 


queen.) 

1. Not hard. 2. Not short. 3. Not 
lazy. 4. Not high. 5. Not below. 6. Not 
good, 7. Not full. 8. Not wild. 9. Not 
sorrowful. 

New York. ELIzABETH CLARK, 


1,-An expression of ideas, usually on 
paper. 

2. A literary heroine. 

3. A town in northern Italy. 

4. Having said so. 


girl's name. 
6A tch negative. 
ti Seventh in reading; eighth in ing. 
ASSACHUSETTS. Cc. 


VII. A Timely Acrostic 
(The initials and finals of the three-letter 
crésswords give one of autumn’s beauties.) 
1. An awkward fellow. 
2. To cry like a pigeon. 
3. Three-fourths of a story. 
4. Three-fourths of Ohio. 


July Prize Winners 

Cash prizes.—Mrs. Mary Coulby, Mary- | 
land; Miss C. H. S., Pennsylvania; Louise 
Doran, California; Stella F. Barnard, \ew 
Jersey; Miss Nettie I. Fairbanks, Iowa. 

Postcards.—Mrs. F. H. Ray, Ohio; Helen 
A. Hunt, New York. 
September Grist Answers 

I.—A COMFORTING RELIC: An old 
or old shoes. 

II:—A TRAVELER’S SENTIMENT: Not at 
the top, but climbing. 

iIl.—WHEN MY SHIP CAME IN: Partner- 
ship, worship, friendship, dictatorship, |ord- 
ship, ownership, authorship, scholarship, 
horsemanship, ambassadorship, apprentice- 
ship, penmanship. 

IV.—ANAGRAM: Walls have ears. 

V.—EXAMINATION IN. STATES: I. O. U, 
Iowa, Ohio, Utah; Long Meter, Louisiana, | 
Minnesota; N. W. New Jersey, Wisconsin; | 
T, tea, Tennessee. Presidents: Washing‘on, | 
Adams, Madison, Jackson, Polk, Lincoln, 
——— Grant, Taft. ‘““‘Wed Now”; \\ est | 

irginia, New Hampshire. ‘“‘Never | 
ry”; North Carolina, Massachusetts. 

VI.—DIAMOND: | 

G | 


CAT 
NABOB 
CALIPEE 
GABIANADE 
TOPNOTE 
BEATS 
EDE 
E 


| 
lists after this. | 
| 


VII.—MATHEMATICAL MYSTERY: Arithme- 
tic. Air, rye, inn, ten, hoe, men, eve, ton, 


- ill, can 
VIII.—CONCEALED ARTISTS: 1. Landseer 
—Red Deer of Chillingham. 2. Bonheur 


—An Old Monarch. 3. The = 

lus. 4. Leighton—The Summer \!00?- 
Wins the Heart. ©. Mil- 
lais—The Princes in the Tower. 7. Rubens 
—His Second Wife. 8 Aubert—Cupid’s 
Captives. 

IX.—RIDDLE: A Pew. 

x.—Rowing, not Drifting. 

POETIC PERSONALITIES: 


I. 
2. Mary Stuart. 3. Geo Washingto 
4. Robert Burns. 5. Charles Dickens. 


a beautiful composition by Every piece you can think 
id Chaminade, is one of many ; A of—every piece you ever - 
thousand places tha you & heard, and thousands that | 
£5, heeed but. would 
jes ich & Piayer-Piano— hon peor } 
"the most human ol all" 
euthing i They cover every class 
your performance is teche of music—popular, dance, 
nically perfe:t; and, better comic-opera, musical com- 
33 sion, exactly like the most a ie) an favorites as well as the very 
experienced pianist. latest hits. 
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IN me a page. 
3 4\ Bays, oceans, gulfs, riv- be: 
nee ers, lakes offer no 
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MOONLIGHT 
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4, 
VI. A Half Square : 
if 
> . 5. The cry of a lamb. 
6. Used much by cooks. 
a 7. A kind of grain. 


California 
Asparagus 


—the choicest delicacy that you can serve. 


The large, tender stalks are of delicious 
natural flavor, because they are packed 
immediately after cutting from the famous 
Asparagus fields on the islands of the 
Sacramento River. 


When you want to please the most 
critical guests serve Libby’s California 
Asparagus as a vegetable dish, or as a 
salad course. 

Always buy Libby’s— 
the brand you can trust 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
Chicago 


"The Finest 
” 
lever saw! 
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Especially Good 
For Enamel_and 
Porcelain Ware 


Many Uses 
and Full 
Directions 
on Large 
Sifter-Can 
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